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dies which all children love. The 
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tions. Price, 60 cents 
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SALZBURG FESTIVAL begins this 
1 July 25th and closes on August 
As usual Mozart works prevail, with 
1ances of “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
‘an Tutte (So All [Women] Do),” 
siovanni,” “Il Seraglio,” and “The 


Flute.” With these will be perform- 
of Berthoven’s “Fidelio,” Gluck’s 
4s, and Strauss’s “Der Rosen- 


” 


-,” with Italian opera represented by 
s_ “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” Doni- 
‘Don Pasquale” and Cimarosa’s “II 
onio Segreto.” Also there will be 
ral concerts—two devoted to Mozart 
special choral performances of that 
ers “Requiem” “and “Mass in C 
of Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis”’ 
Handel’s “Messiah.” 
nT? 

ANNO WOLF-FERRARI, the com- 
of the popular though grewsome 
of the Madonna,” has written a new 
‘La Vedova Scaltra (The Cunning 
)’’ which is based on one of the 
comedies. Reports say that it will 
uced in Rome before the end of the 
season. : 


<¢——__________» 
“IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS” of 
when given two performances early 
season at the Stadschowburg of Am- 
, had a triumphal success. The 
artists in the leading rdles were 
aine Lubin and Messrs. de Trévi, 
and Quénot, who are reported to 
oused unprecedented enthusiasm. 


¢ D 


 FIQUE, one of the best known 
mductors, organists and composers 
pera of New York City, was found 
m a heart attack, on the morning 
n 8th, last, in the music room 
eran Church of Brooklyn where 
een organist for forty-four years. 

— ¢—— > 

HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, Secre- 
bor in President Hoover’s cabi- 
ly attended a home-coming at 
ansylvania, during the festivities 
just the plain “Jim” Davis of 
and oe. as of yore the clari- 
1c Old Citizens’ Band. 

¢ D 

SKY’S new “Symphony de 
had its first European perform- 
heard in Brussels on December 
4th, with Ernest. Ansermet con- 
Tayinsky premieres have hith- 

in Paris. 
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ALBAN BERG’S 
“WOZZECK,” reported 
to have been the most 
sensational opera pro- 
duced in Europe in the 
last ten years, is to ‘have 
its American premiere 
on March 19th, when it 
will be produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House of Philadelphia, 
by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company 
Stokowski conducting. If the 
performed at a concert of 
a orchestra may serve as a 
dience is destined for “shivers 
along with its “sensations.” 
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“LA DUCHESSA DI HOLLYWOOD” 
(The Duchess of Hollywood), an operetta 
by Lombardo and Ranzato (an Italian Gil- 
bert and Sullivan pair), has met with a fine 
success when presented at the Dal Verme 
theater of Brescia, where Nordica made her 
operatic début. 

eee 

KOSCAK YAMADA, the leading com- 
poser of Japan and sometimes styled the 
Glinka of that romantic kingdom, celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his musical 
career with a festival of four grand con- 
certs at the Tokyo City Hall on October 
6th to 10th. He organized the first sym- 
phony orchestra in Japan and, in collabora- 
tion with the dramatic producer, Osanai 
Kaoru, formed the New Theater in which 
originated the native Choreographic-Poem. 
Mr. Yamada visited the United States in 
1918 and 1919 when he led orchestral con- 
certs featuring his own compositions. 


¢ 

HAMILTON FOR- 
REST’S “CAMILLE” 
had its first perform- 
ance on any stage when 
presented by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Com- 
pany on January 10th. 
with Mary Garden in 
the title réle. Like 
Verdi’s seemingly im- 
mortal, “ia, Traviata,” 
it has for a libretto an 
adaptation of Dumas’ 
“The Lady of the Camelias.” Time only 
can tell if we have a new work with the 
properties that shatl give it a permanent 
place in the hearts of the opera public; but 
on the occasion of its first hearing there 
was enthusiasm at a white heat, with cur- 
tain calls galore for the singers, for the 
composer and for Conductor Emil Cooper 
who had done so much towards the fine 
presentation of the work. 

. ¢ 


HAMILTON Forrest 


SS ns 
WATKINS MILLS, famed basso of a 
previous generation, died at Toronto, Can- 
ada, on December 10, 1930, at the age of 
eighty-one. He was one of the last remain- 
ing artists of that period when singing was 
primarily a thing of suavity and beauty; 
and he belonged in that rare group in which 
Sims Reeves and Charles Santley shone so 
radiantly. Born in Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land, he was educated musically in London 
and Milan. He made his début at the 
Crystal Palace, toured with Adelina Patti, 
and was for some forty years one of the 
leading oratorio bassos of the world, at a 
time when oratorio singing was an art 
almost as important as that ene opera. 
a 


THE LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, with Artur Rodzinski conduct- 
ing, is reported to be going to Mexico City 
for a series of eight concerts in the coming 


May. 
C—O 


THE ROYAL DUNEDIN MALE CHOIR 
of New Zealand gave on last October 6th 
its one hundred and seventieth concert. 
Founded in 1886, its present conductor is 
Dr. V. E. Galway. The program mentioned 
was quite international, with compositions 
by Maunder and Hatton (English), Dudley 
Buck (American); and a scene from Act III 


A “SUITE BYZANTINE” by the Cincin- 
nati composer, C. Hugo Grimm, met with 
“spontaneous appreciation” when presented 
on the initial program of the Cincinnati 
Chamber Orchestra on Armistice Day last. 
The work is built on the Byzantine scale. 
The interpreting organization is composed 
of twelve prominent members of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra and is under 
the able leadership of Walter Heermann. 

<¢——_—_—_____—_» 

MASSENET’S “THERESE” has had a 
revival at the Té&tre de la Monnaie of 
Brussels, with Mme. Audry in the title réie, 
which she interpreted “with passion and 
nobility.” The work was enthusiastically 
received. 

+ 

HANDEL’S “THEODORA” had its first 
hearing in Holland when recently performed 
by the Society Toonkunst (Tone Art So- 
ciety) of Rotterdam, with M. Cornelis con- 
ducting. 


Ce 
THE WORLD’ S LARGEST MILITARY 
BAND has been formed by the merging of 
the Marine Band of Quantico, Virginia, and 
the Band of the 20th Marines, composed 
mostly of musicians of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The combined forces create a band 
of two hundred and fifty members. 
SSS SSS 
THE STOCKHOLM ROYAL OPERA 
has had this season revivals of Charpen- 
tier’s ‘“‘Louise,” Rossini’s “William Tell” 
and Auber’s “Black Domino.” A Danish 
opera, Carl Nielsen’s “Saul and David,” had 
its Swedish premiere in January. 
< > 
RICCARDO DRIGO, eminent Italian 
composer and conductor, died at Padua, 
October 1, 1930, at the age of eighty-four. 
He was particularly popular as a conductor 
at the Imperial Opera of St. Petersburg, 
at which time he was on intimate terms 
with those Russian musical leaders, Rimsky- 
Korsakoy and Glazunov. 


Cree : 

A BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL was held in 
Washington, D. C., on December 2nd to 
6th, last, but not to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the master’s death as re- 
ported by one of our esteemed contem- 
poraries. It came near celebrating the one 
hundred and sixtieth anniversary of his 
birth, vhich ocurred on Decemt + 1¢. 1770 


“and might have celebrated the one hun-- 


dred and fourth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death, if it had been postponed till 
the coming March 26th. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Serge Koussevitsky 
conducting, furnished the more “substan- 
tials’ of the musical feast, with Myra Hess, 
Efrem Zimbalist and Josef Hofmann as 
soloists in three of the greatest of the 
Beethoven concertos. A gala performance 
of the Ninth Symphony, with a local chorus 
of two hundred voices participating, closed 
the event. 
C——————__—__—_——_ > 

LEOLA TURNER, a Chicago girl edu- 
cated musically in Chicago and then sent 
to Italy for a year of operatic study in 
Milan, on a Chicago Civic Opera European 
Scholarship, made her début recently at 
La Scala, as Anna in Catalani’s “Lorelei.” 
Reports speak of her “complete success” 


of Wagner’s “Tannhauser’’. (German). and that she sang and interpreted her rbdle 
Bravo, New Zealand! “with poise and assurance.” 


x BEGIN PLANNING SOME SUMMER MUSICAL ACHIEVEMENT K 
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CHARLES LAMOUREUX 


THE CONCERTS-LAMOUREUX, among 
the leading musical attractions of the French 
capital, will this year celebrate their first 
half century. Founded in 1881 as “The 
New Concerts,” by the eminent French 
violinist, Charles Lamoureux, they have been 
a vital agent in the development of musical 
culture in the community. Lamoureux, often 
styled Wagner's “Apostle to France,” led 
the crusade for the recognition in Gaul of 
the Oracle of Bayreuth. Much of Wagner’s 
music was first heard in Paris under his 
baton. 

$e 

THE TEATRO POLITEAMA of Milan, 
well known in the annals of opera, has 
taken the name of Theater Puccini. 

>§ 

THE BRAILLE MUSIC CATALOGUE 
now has listed more than four thousand 
compositions, according to the last report of 
the National Institute of the Blind of Eng- 
land. 

C—————— eee 

AN EISTEDDFOD OF THE SCENIC 
HIGHLANDS of Florida is announced for 
March fourth. An elaborate program is of- 
fered in competitive events for vocal and 
for instrumental music, for folk and 
aesthetic dancing, for literature, dramatic 
readings and short dramas. The meeting 
will be held at Lake Wales. 

ne 

THE BACH FESTIVAL at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, will be held on May fifteenth 
and sixteenth. On the first day nine can- 
tatas will be sung, all but two of which 
are new to these festivals. As usual, the 
“Mass in B Minor” will be given on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

¢—————— 2 

BAND INSTRUCTION BY RADIO is a 
new enterprise on trial at Michigan Univer- 
sity in Ann Arbor. The course is intended 
for students of school age, from the fourth 
grade through the high school, and school 
authorities are asked to codperate in form- 
ing groups for study. 

> 

THE SIX FRIDAY AFTERNOON RE- 
CITALS dedicating the great organ of the 
new Riverside Church of New York City, 
closed on December 19th. ‘The organists of 
the series, in order of their appearance, 
were Harold V. Milligan, Firmin Swinnen, 
Palmer Christian, Rollo Maitland, Clarence 
Dickinson and Tertius Noble. 

§——_______—}» 

“THE BARBER OF 
SEVILLE,” with the age- 
less and dateless musical 
score of Rossini, has had 
a revival at the famous 
Kroll Opera House of 
Berlin, in one of Otto 
Klemperer’s modernized 
versions. To add to the 
gaieties of a depressed 
money market, Figaro 
disported himself before 
an up-to-date shop-front 
in a modern street with electric clustered- 
light posts and Patagonian palms as features 
of its adornment. The Berlin press lam- 
pooned the production as “insolent, unfun- 
ny and lacking in taste.” 
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writing, 20 lessons; harmony-composition, 90 |BWEI Ship “Ahoy: notes sakionmantt ees J. L. Vandevere 201 AB : 
lessons. Winite er perstcu ner eee yaar ENE ACILAEtIe: Marchita: eon acetaeceutccot tens N. L. Wright 201 ale Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo 
in, Mus B., Sweet Briar, Va. Elel= Norwegian Dance (Rhythmic Orchestra)...C. Harris 202 Fg: specialize in book work; also engra 
q LBARN TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC. Cook [BNE =lZi= Send your mss. for estimat 
Sparks transposi s show the way. = i= =lZl= } 
Wouderfil for modulation sO cents pe. ENE é 2 OTTO A. C..NULSENS 
paid. ©. L. Henry, 15 West 99th St. New |& ge eW eI CI CLO CL ACI ON a= SI) SRTRIBVTBSBSVSRSWSWS WE = 124 Government Place 
York City. SVOMeDNOnGnVeDARDALsdnneOcDaODADADGADLLOLDOADADDOONDODAODUALDAAGADD ARO OOADADUNGADODORADADUDCGORADOROOMODDAODDOONDENOLaRg DONA UAOGDAADAODNNONenOANDANADDODOOAOANONtUCONOAOQNOES 
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Beautiful ‘Rose “Bushes, EW 
Ferns, Shrubs and Seeds | 
ae | Piano Pathways 


Given Without Cost For Securing ‘5 


Subscriptions To THe Erupe hg By 
ERE’S AN ; littl aol is 1 
Be pears & Bite gatden of your own—to “\§ Blanche Dingley - Mathews 


ngs—absolutely WITHOUT COST! Think of it! For a few sub- 
scriptions to THE ETUDE, which you can easily and quickly obtain 0 


juring your spare time, we will make you a gift of these fine plants = = 
pent seeds that will thrive anywhere. Secure your first order and = A N oteworthy Piano Class Instructor 
send it to us with FULL payment TODAY! Personal subscriptions aE 
>f course, do not count. ; i i By One of the Most Notable 
. . ts e ° 
Shipments Made Directly From The Nursery eS Piano Educational Experts 
0 
FIVE ELEGANT i GF Sleus 
is 
¢ 
te 
ROSE BUSHES us T IS very gratifying to have the privilege of 
s publishing such a logical and practical piano 
Think how attractive you can make your %& class book as this new work created by Mrs. 
garden or lawn with these Everblooming Roses. ws enor eeachers experienced on Bae cles 
Our collection contains five hardy one-year-old x ing will welcome it as a real ald. eachers 
bushes, one each of Crimson, Scarlet, Pink, PRICE, planning to undertake their first piano group 
, White, and Yellow, which will produce a pro- %& instruction have right here the best answer to 
fusion of flowers all Summer and begin bloom- j= ONE their search for logical and reliable materials 
ing the first year. Des and safe, definite guidance in the use of such 
8s DOLLAR materials. The author’s well-presented explana- 
Awarded | KorlSecaringh Only is nee) ie thecpenput the book assures Dine 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION % through a saving of time in the class and in the 
: ss intelligent supervised practice it makes possible. 
(Not Your Own) ne “The Black Key Approach” featured in “Piano 
nS Pathways” is deserving of particular note for 
G D KS its success with beginners. 


CHOICE FERNS e 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews is one of the most successful musical educators 


Ferns are most desirable house plants, require but little care, live in- " in this country and thousands of teachers know of the value of her teaching pro- 
ae and Ee ae eeein Di nkne Doe cre routes these leading: ss cedures through her successful works—The Child’s First Giade, The Child’s Secoea 
choice varieties: stri , s J , s > WS = 5 ; c. , - i" 
itmanii, Asparagus, Sprengeri (Hmerald Feather), Asparagus Plumosus tS Grade, The Boy's Open Door to Music and School of Advanced Piano Playing. 
ce Fern), Maiden Hair, Sweet Fern and Moss Fern. ts 
our Choice of Any Three Varieties for Securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION iS 
a 
¢ D iz 
a 
VEGETABLE SEEDS ; FLOWER SEEDS ts d : ; 
(Sixteen Packets) ET aa «  Well-Established Easy Teaching Pieces 
;. Onion 1 pkt. Beet 1 pkt. Aster x Dit Miguonette é 
. Parsley 1 pkt. Bean 1 pkt. Sweet Peas pkt. Morning Glory k 
»» Parsni 1 pkt. Cabbage 1 pkt. Candytuft 1 pkt. Nasturtium iS 2 
ia Radish 1 pkt. Carrot. 1 pkt. Calendula 1 pkt. Poppy os By Blanche Dingley Mathews 
. Sweet Corn 1 pkt. Cucumbers 1 pkt. Calliopsis 1 pkt. Scabiosa es 
;. Squash 1 pkt. Lettuce 1 pkt. Cosmos 1 pkt. Sweet Alyssum = 
. Turnip 1 pkt. Muskmelon 1 pkt. Larkspur 1 pkt. Zinnia << 
. Tomato 1 pkt. Watermelon 1 pkt. Marigold 1 pkt. Oriental Flower s THE SANDMAN 
arden . 
iz Grade 1! Price, 30c. 
arded For ONE SUBSCRIPTION Y Awarded For ONE SUBSCRIPTION Rs x f 2 ? 
ky ny 0. 
¢ D = 
is These 
FIVE HARDY ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS e Nianibers 
ny 
= B 
REA VAN HOUTTEI : May’ : 
(Bridal Wreath)— iz Obtained 
te flowers in early Summer. s coe GATHERING OF THE FAIRY FOLK 
% : Grade 11 Price, 30c. 
H HONEYSUCKLE— hs Inspection va ; ee 
; and white flowers in : 
ng. ts with Full 
7 eee cg = 
ig red berries in Summer i Renita 
HEA (Rose of Sharon)— 5 Privileges 
vers profusely in late Sum- = 
and early Fall. Ss If Hours Ban euch melody tone 
SYTHIA (Golden Bell)— us Unsuited 5k ‘ 
; ne Bairies* atep lay = 25: asetrcici es (Grade 114) Price, 30c. 
very first harbinger of 4 to Your ; 4 5 
ng. Golden-yellow flowers. Rt: Teachi The Goblin Procession......... (Grade 114) Price, 30c. 
RS CeCe g A Day in the Woods . 
; = ; I * 
INGA (Mock Orange) — %S nescda Dreaming } ieee. (Grade 2%) Price, 30c. 
te and very fragrant MS . 
ers. Tall. Pictured at right. : A Tarantelle at Capri (Grade 234) Price, 30c 
te The Song of the Busy Clock f° + ? . 
Awarded Yor Securing i ; 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION SS A Hallowe’en Mystery \ (Grade 234) Price, 30c 
oe A Reception to the Teacher { “* % ? J 
C2 He WO % , The Flower Girl, Waltz.......... (Grade 3) Price, 40c. 
Send Orders With Full Payment to oS 
is 
fs 
ne 
ks 
HE EtupeE Music MAGAZINE : HEODORE DRESSER £0 
sS : e 
) Foreign $3.00—$2.00 A YEAR—Canada $2.25 3 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
P iz 
lt CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. S Music Publishers — Dealers — Importers Music of All Publishers 
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The teacher holding a Degree today is the one at the top of his profession. 
If not, what is the trouble? 


ahead in the music field? 


PWS Meare 


Zia 


Are you gett 
There are demands for teachers in scho 


and colleges, and you have a chance to qualify for the best position. 


A SUGGESTION That might help you to.greater success in 


Investigate the courses you have seen mentioned in our ads in The Etude for so many yé¢ 


teaching this Season 


The School is sensitive to its obligation to teachers and has helped meet their problems and hel 


show how to solve them. 


Through 28 years of constant adherence to policies of improvemé 


we have achieved an esteem among teachers throughout the country. 


Extension Courses Growing 
in Popularity Each Month 


The greatest Universities in the Country 
—more than seventy-five colleges and 200 
schools—have departments for correspondence 
instruction. The total mail-study enrollment in 
the United States is estimated at between four 
and five million students, which is nearly five 
times the whole enrollment in all our universi- 
ties and colleges, great and small. Somebody 
in every fifth family in the United States is 
“taking a mail course” of some sort. 


The method of teaching by mail is not new. 


Some of the ancient Romans left series of in- 
struction letters that are virtually mail lessons. 
In England and Germany, more than a century 
ago, correspondence instruction was given in 
ethics, morals and politics. In Germany and 
France, many years ago, languages were taught 
this way; and in the United States the Chau- 
tauqua movement had already created a de- 
mand for mail instruction. 


How Do You Qualify? 


Your opportunity to make your own position a better paying 


one—may be waiting for your decision. 


It’s worth looking into—only a small effort on your part and 
Send for full details to-day! 


with no obligation whatsoever. 


University Extension Conservatory 


LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPT. B-99 


THERE’S A VERY GOOD REASON WHY 


more and more progressive teachers are using the extension plan of study to gain new idea: 
keep “up to the minute” in this age of keen competition. 


—<<§ ———=<=<$ § <i SY 


The Piano student has the lessons of the marvelous teacher Sherwood. The Cornetist s 
with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer; Heft shows how to interp: 
soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil through every phase 
study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruction in Choral Conducting; Fran 
Clark gives the most practical methods in Public School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the great | 
ist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give 
methods for mastering these instruments. The History Course, including Analysis and Appre 
of Music by Glen Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson, are ad 
courses leading to the degree. Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven. 

More than 250,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these various bre 
of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same advantages whic 


given to them. 
LET THE REGISTRAR EXPLAIN 
Your inquiry will bring a copy of the School catalog with all details regarding the Te 
Courses leading to credits toward the B. M. Degree. 


Ask for the information today by sending the coupon with as much information about yc 
as you wish to give us. 


ese er eK eK ee Ke ae eae ae ee ee eee ee eee me ee em ee me em ee = Se eee 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-99 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. _ 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course 
marked with an X below. 


I 

\ 

' 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

O) Piano, Normal Course O Trumpet DO Violin 

for Teachers O Cornet O Guitar : 
: O Piano, Course for O Organ (Reed) O Ear Training and 5S: 
Students O Voice Singing 

, O Public School Music O History of Music O Mandolin , 
, Ul Harmony 0 Choral Conducting C0 Adv. Composition — 
Name, © cc ctaare stots oialtiele, + 5 o'ann gelttelatemteteicin athcbinvantlat ats cl o-n scyesircenieysce.ciateneamnann Age....eeg 
Street Now sc. sisscc0'd e sieinis oig/s's ais a einieteleleleielerere’s icin 9.c ofnistesn «vis o/hhe aie 
! City en siacig.n.0 ccsielgahe pe erdalcheia tafe Misteietern eaten ois sacetere see sisia ard State. .canieas «olcaa 
\ é 

i> How lone nave, you taught Pianeta. sme ae esentutl «sm inteette How many pupils k 
| CMON ohana. ies Pee ts le es eee Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?.......... H 
\ 

\ 

\ 


Studied: Harmonyil.ssccicncwiae « caccereeus ancien Would you like to earn the Degree of | 
OP NEUSTC Peck siete tes . c 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 
The Group Idea of Instruction 


its real purpose, its ultimate value, and its bearing on the musical 
situation oi today, is a matter for serious consideration by every 
music educator who is looking forward. 


for the Young Pianist— 
TOUCH, STYLE AND TECHNIQUE 


by Paul G. Hanft 


This work is designed for the development of touch, melody playing, finger technic, pedalling 

and style. It is equally serviceable for class or individual instruction. Due to the harmonic 

analysis of each piece, it is also adaptable for children’s harmony classes. | Advice as to practise 

procedure and teaching hints tor the instructor included. .............20--eee seer ee cee Price 75c 
(A special certificate which the teacher awards to the pupil after he 

completes this book is included) 


It should be the genuine desire of every Teacher of Music, every 
Friend of Music, every Parent, to make music study possible for each 
child. That the Group Idea is an important step toward this goal, 
can not be questioned. 


Instructive, Recreative Music 
suitable as Supplementary Material to any 
Standard Piano Methods 


“Two A MONTH’ 
PIANO TEACHING PIECES 


Only two new numbers are admitted monthly to this slowly growing list of 
easy teaching material. These must pass a rigid test of instructive value and 
appeal to the young student. Each piece has its individual title page in colors 
and contains instructive comments in an easy conversational tone which are 
certain to capture the interest of any child. 


1931 RELEASES 


Brownies’ Leap Frog........ Miles The Young Harp Player. .Mondrone 
Hop, Skip and Jump....... Bilbro The Guitar Player ....... Mondrone 


A FEW PREVIOUS RELEASES 


Soldiers on Parade, Eckstein—Dance on the Lawn, Littoff—The Millwheel, Jewe//—Grand- 
father’s Clock, Eckstezn— cis A Swing, Littof—Ripples and Rills, Groton—The Har- 
vester’s Song, Mondrone—Dragon-Flies, Bonaccorso—The Merry-Go-Round Jewell. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH 
Send for free illustrated thematic booklet 


ee ee ee ee me ee 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. — SSorf8 — NEW YORK 


For therenclosedyises ss... sss please send me ““TOUCH, STYLE AND TECHNIQUE.” 
Alsc a free copy of “TWO A MONTH.” 


The REAL PURPOSE of the Group Idea is to give a general 
knowledge of the fundamental facts of music, to instil a real 
love of music through understanding, and to stimulate a 
desire for further study. 


The ULTIMATE VALUE of the Group Idea lies not in sup- 
planting private study, but in supplementing and preceding the 
nore intensive individual instruction. 


Stimulate the potential love of music inherent 
in every normal child; offer him a means of 
appreciation and expression, and there will be 
no difficulty in dispelling the atmosphere of 
apparent indifference to the most cultural of 


all arts—MUSIC. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We carry a complete stock of all Methods for Group Instruction and of supplemen- 
tary music to be used with them. 


TUReeee ee reer rere errr ee errr eee ere re rer rere rere errr ree rree rr rrer rer i eee eee eee eee eee 
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THIS 
OFFER 
EXPIRES 
One piece in each book is treated from the 
standpoint of rote-teaching. Price 
APRIL sek 5 . G. Schirmer (Inc.) 
| = ded 3 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
| cents 
| lst Dthave'a class ols. .05 she. pupils. Please 
; z, e send me FREE the first three books. ‘‘HOW 
Principal Teaching Points: TO TEACH SCHIRMER'S EASY PIANO 
1931 1. Structure of the piece. PIECES.” 
2. Playing of melodic figures divided between the hands, 
3. Hints on phrasing, fingering, pedal and dynamics. 
A most appropriate title has been given to this little waltz. It not only suggests a gay mood, but 
tn playing it we will find that gliding through tts melodic curves ts much like cutting figures when skating 
on the ice. Oe ere ae ee eA nw te RUILY. oo feieetgaiacetera on 
MAIL ‘ In the first phrase (Measure 1 and 2) the (This free offer expires April 1st) 
a: . capers ena melodic figure passes from the right hand The piano pieces listed in this adver- 
i tween into the left. This change from one hand ti ; b heed Wh h 7 
the hands. to the other must be imperceptible to the sement may be purchased through you 


local dealer. If he is unable to supply 
them fill out the blank below. 


DO NOT check squares below if 
only free material is wanted. 


Please charge and send to me also: 


THE ear. Take care, therefore, that the last note in the right hand 
(D) is neither held too long nor released too soon, but that it 
COUPON receives its erect value. ea Bape prowsd coe ore, ara 
ing the second finger on ore it is time to play it. In this 
way there will be no new attack on C, but the finger will be ready to match the quality 
of tone just produced by the right hand and so complete the figure without a break. 


TODAY The pedal should go down in Measure 2 the instant after C (with the (One copy each of five piano pieces 
Pedal. left hand) is played, and should be released at the beginning of the { mentioned in Book I. 
third beat. Throughout the piece it should be used at the end of each two-measure | [) One copy each of five piano pieces 
TO phrase and always in the manner described above. mentioned in Book H. 


(J One copy each of five piano pieces 
mentioned in Book III. 


G. SCHIRMER (Inc.), 3 East 43rd Street, New York 
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Brooklyn 


HERBERT S. SAMMOND 


Teacher of Singing 
725 ARGYLE ROAD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
50 East 7th St., New York(Middle Church House) 


R. H. WOODMAN 


Teacher of Organ and Composition 
131 HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Chicago 


ANNA TOMLINSON BOYD - | 


Piano—Keyboard Harmony—Norma |! 
Training—Class Methods and Private 
9TH FL., AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


431 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 
905 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Los Angeles 


FRANZ DARVAS 


Piano and Composition 
1861 No. RODNEY DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


L. S. SAMOILOFF 

1} Everything for Singers 

! Write for Catalog 

614 SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Wa 8294 


New York 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


Pianist, Composer and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


FRANK J. BENEDICT 


Teacher of Singing 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Penn. 6-2634 | 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
137 WEST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


HERBERT BRAHAM 


} Teacher of Singing 
| ) 113 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Circle 7992 


Ni WILLIAM. CARL, Dir. 
Guilmant Organ School | 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


f 
WALTER CHARMBURY | 
\ | 


Pianist and Teacher 
611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA HOUSE 


FAMOUS OVER NIGHT 
By Dr. William Roberts Tilford 


The amazing triumph of Lily Pons, a little unheralded French girl 
in her twenties, at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, is 
both an inspiration and a danger. The authorities at the opera house 
are having the thrill of the season in finding an artist so young, so 
finished, so understanding, and so attractive in appearance. La Belle 
France has certainly made the world of art another rare gift in Lily 
Pons. It should not be imagined however that such a success could be 
achieved without preparation and much hard labor and sacrifice. 
Mme. Pons studied in Europe for many years and sang at numerous 
small opera houses. Even after she had been engaged at the Metro- 
politan, she went back to her teachers to perfect her rdles. 


The girls who dream of taking a few lessons and supplementing 
these by hearing and imitating a few records, and then easing into 
the metropolis to astonish the public are making fools of themselves. 
Before even expecting results of any kind, every precaution should 
be taken to secure a teacher thoroughly familiar with metropolitan 
demands and to prepare to study under his direction for an adequate 
period. Failure to observe a warning of this kind has resulted in 
many a broken heart and ruined life. 


All experienced teachers would be grateful to have this informa- 
tion disseminated as widely as possible. 


/ A. Y. CORNELL 
b Teacher of Singing 
\ CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
N 
ALBERT von DOENHOFF 
| Pianist—Composer—Teacher 
RES.-STUDIO, 251 W. 102D ST., NEW YORK 
6? Tel. Academy 0057 


\} TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 


Singing Coach—Interpretation—Repertoire 
f 716 STEINWAY HALL | 
y 113 West 57th Street, New York 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Normal—Natural Voice Development | 
STUDIOS, 15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


~ 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


New York 


WALTER GOLDE 


Teacher of Singin 
113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


New York 


EDWIN HUGHES 


Concert Pianist 


Teacher of many well-known pianists 
338 WEST 89TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY H. HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 


Graduate Coursesin Piano Class Instruction 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd Street, Nwe York 
Tel. Trafalgar 6700 


THE ETUD 


New York 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Endicott 2084 tA 


(Frank) (Ernesto i 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS } 
Voice—Piano 
14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 8993 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


School of Singin 
145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Teacher of Singing 
135 WEST 80TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 4386 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 
607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Member of the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing 
144 EAST 62D STREET, NEW YORK 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann } 
STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. | 
Tel. Schuyler 4-2753, 4-1555 | 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singin 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A. G. WEIGESTER 
The Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 


Superior Instruction at Moderate Rates 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone | 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Apartments for Students 


W. WARREN SHAW 


Teacher of Voice 
Author of “’ Authentic Voice Production’ 
Prospectus Sent Free Upon Request 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Pittsburgh : 


CHARLES N. BOYD 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


San Francisco ~ 


MRS. NOAH BRANDT | 


Specialist in Piano Teaching i 
3948 CLAY STREET L 
SAN. FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


St. Louis 


DR. ERNEST R. KROEGER, Dir. | 


Kroeger School of Music 
MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
Louis, Mo. 
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E ETUDE 


A WEALTH OF NEW MATERIAL 


: FOR 
EVERYBODY SING 
Glee Clubs and Assembly Singing 


“Everybody Sing 
| BOOK 
Edited by Kenneth S. Clark 


MM 


An Event in Community Song Books 


Songs for Mixed Voices 
Male Chorus 
Unison Singing 
Hymns and Carols 
Play Songs 


Choral Favorites 
Cowboy Songs 
Mountain Ballads 
Negro Spirituals 
Sailors’ Chanteys 


Many heretofore unprocurable in book form—together with many 
copyright compositions now yours 


25¢ 


Buy from your local dealer Liberal discount in quantities 


Fevs.isie0 67) PAULL-PIONFER MUSIC C9 [: 
NEW YORK 


« Send for complete catalog of unusual songs and books » 


TS, Success sn Nenber 
Grades LT EW 
Boston ; Oliver Ditson Co, > is York 


Chicago + Lyon & Bealy, tac. 
London + Winthrog Buzers, Lt 


Send for these Free Thematics 


Contain excerpts from sixty of our recent teaching pieces. 
Pieces that hold the pupils’ interest. Pieces that help 
teachers solve technical problems. 


Tell us your needs and let us help you. 


Oliver Ditson Com pany 
Boston Mew York 


179 Tremont St. 10 E. 34th Street 


Ay MUSIC MASTERY [ff 
H SERIES WE 


TWELVE 
MELODIOUS 


THEODORE PRESSER 
COMPANY 
pusbapeermie 
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On the Pinnacles of 
American Music Pus tisHine 


THE 
OF MODERN PIANO STUDY 
WORKS 
A Few of Its Excellent Numbers 
Cat. 
No. Composer and Title Grade Price 
L. A. BUGBEE 
7718 First Grade Studies....... af $0.90 
13041 Second Grade Book of Melo- 
dic Studies: cae eas 2 -90 
LOUIS G. HEINZE 
9651 The Piano Beginner........ 1-2 -70 
MATHILDE BILBRO 
18799 Short Melody Etudes....... 1-2 90 
23468 Twelve Piano Etudes....... 2 60 
14026 Melodies in Difficult Keys. .3 -80 
AVE CORBETT 
18051 Touch and Tone.......... 1-2 -90 


M. GREENWALD 
16920 Twenty Progressive Studies in 


the Second Grade....... 2 1.25 
R. S. MORRISON 
22674 Recreative Etudes ........ 2 .70 
THEODORE PRESSER 
2797 Fiat and Cadences....... 3 -50 


PAUL WACHS 
Etudes Mignonnes 2-2V> 
ARNOLDO SARTORIO 
Melodic Studies for the Spe- 

cial Development of the 

Left Hand, Op. 1092... 3 
Second Year Study Book... .2-3 
Ten Ernie Octave Studies, 


Op 
F, 
Extension Studies for Small 
Hands, Op. 166 
ALBERT FRANZ 
Etudes Faciles 
N. LOUISE WRIGHT 
Pieces for the Development 
of Technic 
FRANCES TERRY 
Etudes Miniatures 2-3 
CARL WILHELM KERN 
Twelve Melodious Studies... .3 
GUSTAV LAZARUS. 
Etudes Fantasies 
M. PALOVERDE 
Left Hand Facility 3 
PRESTON WARE OREM 
Chords and Arpeggios 
Scales in Double Notes. 
ERNST HEUSER 
Studies for the Equal Devel- 
opment of the Hands... .3-4 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
BARE Studies 
LET 


18844 Fiudes De Style, Op. 25...4-5 1.10 
LUDVIG SCHYTTE 
18635 Sixteen Recital Etudes, Mien 


1.10 
JAMES H. ROGERS 

8561 Octave Velocity 4-6 1.00 
THEODORE LACK 

12128 Etudes Elegantes, Op. 30....5 1.25 
WILSON G. SMITH 

2363 Etudes Arabesques, Op. 75..8 1.00 


The above are but a selected few of the 
fine variety of piano studies in all grades 
in the ‘‘Music Mastery Series.’” 


Ask For CATALOG OF “MUSIC MASTERY 
SERIES” 


THE 
PRESSER 
COLLECTION 


OF STANDARD AND CLASSICAL 
WORKS 


A Selected Group of Piano Studies 
Cat. 


No. Composer and Title Grade Price 
. S. BACH 
307 First Lessons in Bach (Car- 
FOU) es BOOky sees erect 2 $0.75 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN 
287 Selected Sonatas: os. siiciecs 6-9 2.50 
F. BURGMULLER 
4 Op. 100—25 Easy and Pro- 
gressive Studies ........ 2 eo 
F. CH 
100 Album of Selected Works 
GPhllinn) 2.923) as 4-9 2.00 
244 Op. 10 and 25—27 Etudes 
(Sternherg)i ae 7-10 1.50 
ADD Waltzes oopeintste neareaet orice = 4-7 1.00 


M. CLEMENTI 
166 Gradus ad Parnassum (Tau- 
pT eect a ore Th 1.25 
J. B. CRAMER 
175 on Selected Studies Ne 
| 


Op. 299 Book 1 School of 
Velocity 

J. B. DUVERNOY 

on Seay de nee 


On. 156—_Ecole Primaire. 

E. GRIEG 

Op. 46—First Peer Gynt 
Suite 6 
Cc. GURLITT 

Op. 141—School of Velocity 
for Beginners 2 

c. L. HANON 

Virtuoso Pianist. 

cises. Complete 

159 Virtuoso Pianist Book 1. . 34 


; 4725 Studies 
Rhythm and Expression... 
L. KOHLER 
14 Op. 190—Very First eal 


148 Op. 14—200 Short Two-part 
Canons (Leefson) 3 

R. SCHUMANN 
102 Op. 15—Scenes from Sle 


ood 
103 oe 68—Album for 
Young 
L. STREABBOG 
67 Op. 63—12 Very Easy and 
Melodious Studies 
P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 
281 Op. 39—Album for the 
Young 2-3 
299 Op. Fh titeracker Suite. 
Casse Noisette 5 


The entire “Presser Collection”? includes 
superb editions of practically all the 
favorite standard study works for Piano, 
Violin and Voice. 


Ask For CATALOG OF “‘PRESSER COLLECTION” 


Teachers May Secure Any of These Works for Examination 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO MUSIC TEACHERS 


THEODORE PRESSER (‘O. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Music Publishers, Dealers and Importers—World’s Largest Stock 
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THE CURG#S 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


‘Symphonic broadcasts will have to go sky-high to match the Curtis Institute 


program.”’ 


—Boston Post. 


“As excellent a musical program as any the year has _ provided.” 


—New York Evening World. 


‘These concerts have been a feature of outstanding merit.” 


—Detroit Free Press. 


“A distinct and valuable contribution to the air.”’ 


—New York Sun. 


‘The outstanding musical surprise of the week.”’ 


—New York World. 


The selection of the Curtis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mlynarski, conductor, to substitute on the air 
for the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in the regular radio concerts of Sunday, November 30 
and December 7, was the culmination of two years of successful broadcasting of the Curtis Institute. 
Since the inauguration of the radio programs over the network of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in January, 1928, these concerts have been received with high critical fayor in the leading cities in 
which they have been heard. In addition to performances of the Curtis Symphony Orchestra, the 
programs include various ensemble groups ef the Curtis Institute and artist-students as soloists. 


“The evening's finest music was heard in the 
Curtis Institute hour.” —Buffalo News. 


‘A musical treat, nothing less, is assured to 
those who listen to the Curtis Institute of 


Music broadcast.” —Syracuse Post-Standard. 


“Came the tremendous symphonic burst of the 
Curtis Symphony Orchestra. Here was incom- 
parable entertainment, widely palatable.” 


—Boston Globe. 


‘Fine music by radio is far from a novelty, but 
there was in the Curtis Institute relay a refine- 
ment of technique, a zest on the part of the art- 
ists, and an appealing quality that put over this 
feature in fine fashion.” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“An important feature was added to the list of 
radio concerts when the Curtis Institute pre- 
sented its first program. The musical wealth 
within this school is now to be shared with 
music lovers all over the continent by means 
of these programs.” 


—Boston Christian Science Monitor. 


The Curtis Institute presented its 100-piece 
orchestra—a remarkable group of musicians, 
and as fine playing as we have listened to.” 


—Brooklyn Times. 


“In the Curtis Institute broadcast some of the 
greatest symphonic music ever heard in the 
South was played by this 100-piece orchestra. 
Hundreds of letters of compliments have been 
received at Station KRLD.”’ 


—Dallas Times-Herald: 


“The Curtis Institute can perhaps be called the 
musical Harvard of the United States if not of 
the world. The program presented. several 
masterpieces for orchestra; and the Curtis 
Orchestra is a perfectly balanced organization.” 


—Washington, D. C., Times. 


“The Curtis Institute broadcasts can not be 
considered a student's concert in any meaning 
of the term. Some of the young artists we have 
heard during these concerts are distinctly 
superior to some radio artists that the fan must 


put up with regularly.” —Hartford Courant. 


THE ‘CURTISUINS ELUTE vOrReNUsiGa 
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HOMAGE TO MUSIC ° 


Homage To ylusic 


CT ite wor unnumbered centuries the dominant men of 


the world have paid opulent tribute to music. When 

Christianity was yet a prophecy, great nations and 
great rulers bowed before the power of the mystic art which 
they so keenly recognized as one of the great, the divine in- 
fluences in life. 

The past two decades—certainly the most dynamic in the 
history of man—have demanded more music than any similar 
period before. Fate decided that the growth of the radio 
should come close upon the heels of that greatest of world’s 
tragedies, the World War. What might not have been our 
condition without this blessing? The world now has far more 
opportunities to hear fine music than ever before. Johann 
Sebastian Bach, when a youth, thought nothing of walking 
thirty-five miles to Hamburg, to hear Johann Adam Reincken 
play the organ. If he were living to-day he would turn a little 
knob and the music would pour into his own home. It would 
not be the same, of course; as he would miss the inspiring per- 
sonality of the famous man. More than this, there is some- 
thing in the fact that he had made the effort and sacrifice to 
hear a great master. He had paid true homage to music. It is 
human to value things by the price we pay for them. Musical 
joys and understanding that we earn through sacrifice and 
practice are our very own; and we would not part with them 
for any price. 

Music is needed now more than ever before. The giant 
economic force of the art, at a time of such world depression, 
is important beyond estimation. During the Great War the 
men who were directing affairs soon realized that music, more 
than anything else, was essential to the fortifying of the ram- 
parts at home. Music stimulates and encourages action. In fact 


our good friends the Quakers’ chief fault found with music in 
past years was that it was so stimulating that it roused men 
to war. 

The lugubrious period of national gloom, through which 
we have just passed, taxed the strongest hearts. In many 
homes things looked very blue indeed. What could be the 
obvious remedy for this dejection? The only answer is: Any- 
thing which would lift, encourage, inspire, stimulate or elevate 
the hopes and ambitions of the greater body of our citizens so 
that they might exert all possible initiative and effort to pro- 
duce new materials and to create new markets. Worry would 
be useless. No matter how bad the situation, worry would 
only make it worse. 

Music should at this time ring in every home, the won- 
derful music of the radio of course, but most of all the music 
that is made in the home itself by the members of the home. 
If you are so unfortunate that you do not play an instrument, 
then whistle, sing and encourage all others to do likewise. 

Music is the very best antidote for worry, and particularly 
the music you play with your own hands. It is very hard to 
read a new piece and worry about business at the same time. 
An hour of good, healthy singing, or of playing the piano or 
the violin, seems to purge the mind of care and to fit one to 
continue the great battle of life with a little harder blows than 
before. There is something galvanic about music. It awakens 
a stagnant nervous system. It is our conviction that if, in 
our great cities, bands playing stirring airs had marched each 
day through the streets, the normal activity of millions of people 
would have been vastly increased. Music study now is an 
essential of prosperous existence. No wonder the men at the 
mountain tops of life never fail to pay homage to music! 
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A “WAY OUT” 
OR THOUSAND million people, the world over, have 


been clamoring for a “way out” from the panic of de- 
pression that came to us as a heritage of the last international 
crime of War. : 

Because we are convinced that music must have a vital 
part in our liberation, we offer a formula with which few 
people will disagree. 

PRAY 
Because, without divine guidance and understanding, we 
are vagabonds of fate. 
SING 
Because, like the child who whistles to boost his courage 
in the dark, music inspires and fortifies us to face the 
unknown. 
TRUST 
Because, without faith in the best, the fight would not 
be worth while. 
THINK 
Because, without a plan; all of our effort may be wasted 
upon false means to reach our end. 
SMILE F 
Because smiles are the sunshine of life and without 
them our very existence withers. 
WORK 
Because work is the motive power behind all great 
achievement. 

Here, after all, is the great combination of elements which 
make up the formula of human accomplishment in its highest 
sphere. Because we have faltered individually and nationally 
in the maintaining of this formula, the world has suffered in- 
comprehensible horrors. Follow this formula devoutly, honestly 
and courageously, and we shall throw wide the portals leading 
to a new day of happiness, security, progress and prosperity. 
Will you do your part to help the suffering world to a “way 
out”? 


WANTED—ANOTHER EDWARD W. BOK 


Daa THE past half century no. force contributed 
more toward making our country a finer place in which 
to live than Edward W. Bok, for many years Editor of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. To him, his high journalistic position 
was not a job merely, but a magnificent opportunity as well, 
to be of service to the land of his adoption. Wiéith a persistence 
characteristic of his Netherlandish ancestors he held to his 
purpose with magnificent tenacity over a period of many years. 
His life touched a vast number of things and his ambition was 
to make them better. 

When misunderstood or ridiculed by those who did not 
comprehend his aims, Mr. Bok invariably redoubled his en- 
ergies. People of initiative and ideals must needs create their 
own distinctive methods for their interpretation, and these in 
turn find a natural opposition from individuals of scant imagi- 
nation and unborn altruism. 

Mr. Bok realized that countless American homes were 
merely shelters for a conglomerate of furnishings, books, pic- 
tures and cheap trash that could not fail to have an objection- 
able effect upon our civilization. He labored to make clear 
to the great body of Americans that it is far finer to acquire 
a few beautiful objects of enduring worth than many ugly, 
cheap, transient things. He knew the truth of the philosophy 
of John Ruskin, “There is hardly anything in the world that 
some man cannot make a little worse and sell a little cheaper, 
and the people who consider price only are this man’s lawful 
prey.” 

He engaged the finest minds, enriched by the widest ex- 
perience which he could secure and turned his publication into 
a school to educate our homemakers into a higher understand- 
ing of those things which go to make a harmonious and 


beautiful place in which to live and to be happy. He pointed 


out the simplicity and permanent loveliness of our colonial — 


residences. He introduced art of all kinds to» millions. of 
homes. He presented to the American public an ideal, with 
the result that in countless communities we find a beauty 
that might never have been there if it had not been for Edward 
W. Bok. 

Late in life he realized the significance and importance 
of music and supported musical ventures with a munificence 
that amazed the world. 

It could not, however, rest. within the province of one 
man to carry on the reforms that he started: Many are fol- 
lowing in his footsteps but without the same far reaching effect. 
Visit almost any of our American cities to-day and you will 
still find in spots that hideousness which Bok detested and 
recognized as an enemy of harmonious living. 

On a recent trip to a great American city, the approaches 
through the back yards of numberless homes were so wretched 
that we resolved to write this editorial. Mr. Bok would have 
done something about it, as he did in his own home town of 
Merion, Pennsylvania, where passengers approaching Phila- 
delphia from the West will find both sides of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for one mile lined with banks of beautiful climbing 
roses. We believe that this is not merely a gorgeous touch 
of beauty but mighty good business. The visitor gains a far 
more favorable impression of the city in which he proposes to 
transact affairs than he would if he had to go through a dis- 
trict of tin-cans, ash heaps and broken down fences. 

We recommend to the Rotary, Kiwanis and other service 
clubs of the country that they establish special Edward W. 
Bok committees to carry out the vision of one of the most far 
sighted men in our national history. The world needs another 


Edward W. Bok, and it needs him badly. 


A WORLD LOSS 


[oes organists on two continents have been unani- 
mous in stating that the late Lynnwood Farnam, who died 
in New York in November, was one of the greatest organists 
of all time. Born in Canada, he spent the greater part of his 
later years in the United States; but he was a man of such 
genius and accomplishments that he belonged to the world. 
Last year he gave a series of recitals which embodied practically 
all of the great Organ works of Bach, a stupendous task for one 
artist to undertake in a single season. His hand technic and 
foot technic were fabulous in their accuracy. There was a 
clarity, a vitality and a color to this playing which set a model 
for all. Fortunately, through his association with The Curtis 
Institute of Music, of Philadelphia, he did much teaching, and 
his ideas upon playing the instrument magnificent have been 
passed on to able pupils. 


MAKING PLANS FOR THE SUMMER 


Be YEARS Tue Erupe has strongly advocated summer 
study in music. The reason is that in our own teaching 
days we tried out so many pupils who seemed to do significantly 
better work in the summer than in winter that we were con- 
vinced that the idea was in no way imaginary. We do not refer 
merely to those whose work time was consumed by school in 
winter and who found more practice opportunity in summer 
but to those who had equal practice opportunities in winter and 
in summer. Somehow the summer work was always more 
productive. Perhaps the students felt more free; perhaps they 
went to bed earlier; perhaps they got mare sun and more 
oxygen. Any one of a dozen reasons might account for this. 

For this reason we believe that the teacher should be- 
come an active propagandist for summer music lessons. More 
than that she should start out right away to register pupils for 
the summer term. Many of the leading teachers continue their 
work through July and August, save for a reasonable amount 
of time for vacation. 


““The sum of Wisdom is, that the time is never lost that is devoted to work’’ 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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She Amazing Idiosyncrasies of Rich 


HEN ONE encounters giant genius, 
all laws fail. For centuries philos- 
ophers, theologians, poets and edu- 

rs have extolled the value of music as 
art of the training essential to a higher 
finer life. Experience proves that this 
rue and that in the great majority of 
‘s music has such a beneficial effect in 
development of the child that it is liter- 
indispensable in any modern scheme of 
tion. But genius makes its own laws, 
evidenced by the cases of .Benvenuto 
i, Oliver Goldsmith, Robert Burns, 
Allen Poe and others. True, the 
avior of such people of the past may 
-ondoned by the fact that they lived at 
»s of low moral standards and merely 
as others had done. The unfortunate 
iit has been that many with but scant 
at have imagined that they were geniuses 
have felt themselves entitled to license 
that of some of the masters of earlier 
‘s. These men in all countries have 
ight disrepute to music, which, as a 
fession, has as large a body of responsi- 
men and women of high moral and ethi- 
standing as any other calling. 
1 the case of Wagner it is evident 
he had only one law. With him, any 
ns, no matter how contrary they were 
the accepted codes of society, and no 
ter how they affected others, were jus- 
d by the artistic ends he sought. 


Food for the Psychologist 


S ONE of the great outstanding fig- 
. ures of all history, we find in Wagner 
widest gamut known to men. His 
er was significant, in that it reveals the 
hs and the heights of human behavior 
raced in the personality of one indi- 
lal. Here are the demi-god and the 
i-demon side by side. It reveals the 
it truth that, in the loftiest of human 
gs, there lurk possible tendencies of/a 
t reprehensible type, and that in the 
liest there is a trace of the divine. 
Jagner literally repressed nothing. He 
what he himself wanted to do, little car- 
whom it hurt. The behaviorist school 
sychologists often have a hard time ex- 
ning how this great creator, whose life 
so very mundane, could have enriched 
ization with his immortal works. Of 
long musical pageant of actors, singers, 
posers, and artists, which he attracted 
it him he was the one leader—a queer 
2 man with extraordinary intellectual- 
eagle-keen blue eyes and the domineer- 
characteristics of a Napoleon, whom 
esembled in so many ways. Bonaparte 
one of the most ruthless destroyers of 
age, but he destroyed that he might 
d. Likewise, Wagner rode rough-shod 
- honor, love, traditions, conventions, 
ries, friends and enemies, that he might 
mplish his purposes. 


Beethoven the Honorable 
EETHOVEN, despite his eccentricities, 
had a high sense of honor. He was 
humiliated by the disgraceful esca- 
2S of his nephew, Carl. Wagner, on 
other hand, offers so many examples of 
tered confidences that in the broader 
ration of his life we must recognize 
al personality, that of the superhuman 
‘oduced the sublime scores of his 
> dramas, and, beside this, the socially 


Demi-God or 


Demi-Demon 


By Franz von EHRENMEISTER 


saan 


RICHARD WAGNER 


impossible person who repeatedly betrayed 
his friends, who thought nothing of bor- 
rowing all the money he could to further 
his purposes and indulge his extravagances, 
but who rarely even attempted to pay it 
back. 


A Musical Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
N° MORE amazing example in art 

exists than this strange musical Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. As Mr. Hyde, Wag- 
ner could commit offenses so reprehensible 
that, judged by any standards of decent 
manly behavior, placed him in an unfor- 
givable position. As Dr. Jekyll, however, 
we find him with his gorgeous imagination 
living in a Walhalla of the gods. The con- 
trast is unbelievable. His philosophical 
friend, Nietzsche, sensed this when he 
recognized that the general public must 
look upon him as “the most ill-mannered 
genius on earth,” and later on modified this 
by stating: “Wagner reminds one of lava 
which blocks its own course by congealing 
and suddenly finds itself checked by dams 
it has itself built.” 

That Wagner looked upon himself as 
a kind of emperor in the domain of music 
is everywhere evident in the imperial 
manners he assumed when he acquired 
prosperity. He believed that the world 
owed him a living and this a mighty fine 
living. He cared little how it came or who 
had to foot the bills. When he was finan- 
cially bankrupt he insisted upon wearing 
only silk underwear, because he thought 


his skin was too sensitive for cotton or 
wool. He was very particular about his 
attire. Imagine this festive dress described 
by Hurn and Root in “The Truth about 
Wagner.” “He wore snow-white trousers, 
a sky-blue tail-coat with large gold. buttons, 
projecting cuffs, an extremely high: black 
top-hat with a narrow brim, carried a.stick 
as high as himself with a huge gold-knob, 
and topped it off with bright saffron yellow 
glacé kid gloves.” 

Somebody paid the bill—certainly - Erol 
Wagner. He shamefully used men and 
women to further his purposes, deserting 
them when it suited his convenience. Their 
only recompense was that their contact with 
Wagner was in many instances their sole 
link to immortality. Out of all these con- 
flicts came the great Wagner literature; 
and now the world would readily decide 
that no price was too great to have been 
paid for these musico-dramatic treasures. 

As for morals, it must be frankly said 
that he had little more than the dogs he 
loved so dearly. He must, therefore, be 
regarded as a man apart from men; and 
his works, like resplendent flowers bloom- 
ing in some ugly swamp, must themselves 
be considered apart from that which 
brought them forth. 

However, there will always remain im- 
mense curiosity about Wagner’s methods. 
His scant musical training forced him to be- 
come a creator. He was far too great an 
iconoclast to follow in the steps of other 
composers. “Rienzi” was the last work 
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which bore marked resemblances to the 
music of his predecessors. From then on 
he was interested only in creating a new 
art. His ability as an organizer was start- 
ling. His colossal achievements could not 
have been made without the assistance of a 
large staff of helpers. He was the first of 
the masters to realize this. He surrounded 
himself with a musical court over which he 
held sway as regal as any emperor. 

In this mode of life and work Cosima un- 
questionably helped him, because of her 
own courtly inclinations. Years ago when 
I saw her at Bayreuth everything about the 
home was devised to resemble the style of 
a royal palace. When she drove to the 
Festspielhaus on the hill, the equipage, 
with coachman and footman, might have 
gratified any royal personage. 


Lurking Romances 


Bu IT must not be thought that all 
feminine credit for Wagner’s ascent 
should go to Cosima, since the Mathilde 
Wesendonck romance and his first mar- 
riage to Minna Planer were equally essen- 
tial in Wagner’s ruthless artistic progress. 
His first wife, Minna Planer, is probably 
one of the most misrepresented women of 
history. An actress, living the careless life 
of the Thespian of her time, she has been 
described as a hopeless drag upon the genius 
of her famous husband. The most fervid 
love letters show that Wagner was vio- 
lently in love with Minna during his terri- 
ble struggles in early life. He produced 
his freshest and most melodic works during 
this period of strife and poverty, while 
Minna loyally ministered to his needs. On 
the other hand, she was forced to put up 
with a genius so-uncontrollable and so un- 
reasonable that her days were a series of 
domestic tragedies. 

As a spendthrift, few men in art have 
equalled Wagner. Even when he was im- 
poverished, he managed to secure elaborate 
gifts for his friends, little caring about the 
wherewithal to pay for them. Once Peter 
Cornelius, the composer, visited him at 
Christmas time, as a member of a large 
Christmas party. On the table of gifts 
reserved for Cornelius there were found: 

A beautiful new overcoat 

A magnificent dressing gown 

A red scarf 

A blue cigar’ box 

Many beautiful silk handkerchiefs 

Gold shirt studs 

Gold pen wipers 

Many fine neckties 

A meerschaum cigar holder. 

Cornelius realized the tragic absurdity of 
such lavish presents coming from a man 
who himself was without means. The dis- 
honor of such a situation haunted Corne- 
lius who got rid of his unwanted gifts at 
once. 


Backed by Royalty 

HEN Wagner gained the patronage 

of the prodigal King Ludwig, 
he seemed to vie with his royal Crceesus in 
getting rid of money as rapidly as possible. 
Borrowed funds vanished like snow when 
Wagner set out to buy magnificent furnish- 
ings, banquets, rare perfumes and elaborate 
attire. 
Wagner evidently looked upon as necessi- 
ties to promote his activities. No oriental 
potentate could want more. 


These things to gratify the senses 


L 
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Between the crop of fabulously costly 
palaces that the erratic King Ludwig was 
raising in various parts of his country and 
the cost of the Wagner enterprises, the 
good Bavarian people felt the terrific drains 
upon their treasury. In the case of Wag- 
ner, the world should be grateful to them 
for their sacrifices. They have given to 
mankind one of its greatest treasures. We 
do not wonder that people have come and 
will go for centuries to that remarkable 
shrine of musical and dramatic art in Bay- 
reuth where the art of Wagner reached its 
peak. 


Eccentric Enjoyment 
AGNER’S methods of expressing 
his enjoyment were certainly not 

those of a normal man. At a gathering in 
which von Biilow was playing at the piano 
parts of the score of “Tristan und Isolde,” 
Roeckel describes Wagner’s behavior, when 
he was particularly pleased. “If a diff- 
cult passage went smoothly, he would jump 
up, kiss and hug the singer, or from sheer 
ecstasy stand upon his head on the sofa, 
creep under the piano or leap upon it, or 
rush into the garden to climb a tree or 
draw caricatures.” 

Wagner was egocentric in a measure 
hardly credible. He would deliver long 
orations on himself, rarely referring to 
other composers except in terms of dis- 
respect. As age advanced, this unre- 
strained egotism increased until it seemed 
as though he was residing in his own 
Walhalla. 

According to reports of his friends, his 
physiognomy changed incessantly. At 
times it was gentle and tender, at times 
exalted, at times that of a demon. His 
insults to his intimates were unbearable; 
and only the greatest magnanimity, such 
as that of Liszt, enabled one to live 
with him. Wagner extolled Liszt's mu- 
sic; and the splendid figure of this father- 
in-law, now recognized as one of the 
greatest of composers, is made more 
magtificent by his attitude in standing in 
the background in order that Wagner 
might not be robbed of any of his coveted 


splendor, 
V AGNER and Liszt formed a strange 
contrast. I have known at least 
seventeen of Liszt’s pupils. Their love 
for the master knew no bounds. Broad- 
minded, forgiving, generous, rich in spirit 
and kindly, Liszt ruled by love. On the 
other hand, Wagner ruled by fear. Anton 
Seidl once told me that when he was 
working with. the Wagner group at Bay- 
reutth there was a feeling of awe toward 
the Meister which even those who were 
very closely associated with him could 
not help noting. His achievements were 
little short of superhuman and in them- 
selves gave their creator a commanding 
position. 

Wagner has been regarded by many as 
the inventor of the leitmotif; but this is 
not the case, as it had been used by other 
composers before Wagner’s time, but not 
developed in anything like the extensive 
manner in which Wagner employed it. 
Ernest Newman, in’ “Wagner, Man and 
Artist,” points out the use of this idea 
in Schumann’s lovely Song Cycle, “Wom- 
an’s Life and Love” (Frauenliebe und 
Leben), which was written in the early 
eighteen-forties. Wagner’s “The Flying 
Dutchman,” in which the leitmotif begins 
to appear as a part of his real workman- 
ship, appeared in 1843. 

The question of Wagner’s race is still 
a mooted point, despite the careful re- 
searches of the late Oscar Sonneck. His 
reference to himself, in the earlier edition 
of his biography, “I am the son of Lud- 
wig Geyer” (Geyer is the German for 
Vulture and is a common German-Jew- 
ish name), is, to say the least, significant. 
Why, then, did he exhaust so much en- 
ergy in his rabid fulminations against the 


The Rule of Fear 


~ at an 


Hebrews? His irrationality, which marks 
many of his writings, have made “Das 
Judenthum in der Musik’ (1850) more 
of a literary curiosity than anything else. 
Few people know that Wagner produced 
literary works (apart from the texts of 
his music dramas and his autobiography) 
which, in the English edition, fill ten size- 
able volumes. 


Literary Output 

T SHOULD be remembered that the 

poem of “Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
was first published in 1863, as a literary 
product. Wagner had not completed the 
music and was pessimistic about the out- 
come. He wrote, “I can hardly expect 
to find leisure to complete the music and 
I have dismissed all hope that I shall 
live to see it performed.” 

In fact, the output of Wagner is so 
vast that it has been estimated that it 
would take several men a lifetime just to 
copy the scores, parts and texts of his 
works. He could accomplish this only 
by having the assistance of a staff to 
whom he indicated his desires. These 
he fired with the enthusiasm to work 
incandescent heat. Naturally, he 
himself was a prodigious worker, as is 
indicated in the books of the American 
critic, Henry T. Finck. He prepared him- 
self for his orgies of composition with 
most elaborate care, availing himself of 
all kinds of physical means—massages, 
baths, emetics and so on—so that he might 
rush at the subject and bury himself in 
a kind of artistic frenzy. Despite his 
enormous production and exhausting la- 
bors in many directions, his extravagant 
life, his incessant battle with ever present 
obstacles, real or imagined, Wagner had 
the bewildering virility to produce his 
tremendous music drama, “Parsifal,” when 
on the threshold of seventy. This extraor- 
dinary work, part Christian, part pagan, 
is the culmination of Wagner’s panthe- 
ism. 


Wealth of Composition 
O COMPOSER has written such an 


astonishing array of works of equal: 


melodic and harmonic charm. ‘Die 
Meistersinger” alone is a Golconda of 
lovely tunes and can be compared only 
to those that can be mined from “Das 
wohltemperirte Clavier” of Bach. 

Perhaps the life of Richard Wagner was 
a part of some inscrutable divine plan to 
make evident to mankind that, no matter 
how weak and deplorable may be the 
mores of the individual, he may at the 
same time possess a fabulous wealth of 
beauty of infinite power. Robert Burns 
sensed this so deftly in his lines: 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 

Though they may gang a kennin’ wrong, 
To step aside is human. 


When all is said and done, Wagner re- 
mains one of the enigmas of the ages, a 
human animal in all that had to do with 
his physical body, but with a soul that 
lived in Elysium. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
VON EHRENMEISTER’S ARTICLE 

1. To what other geniuses may Wag- 
ner be likened? 

2. What were some of Wagner’s ec- 
centricities ? 

3. Name three romances that figured 
largely in Wagner's life? 

4. Contrast Liszt and Wagner. 

5. In what field other than music did 
Wagner become famous? 


“Even a small talent developed along its 
own lines is best. Therefore young people 
should have courage, for only in that way 
will they trust themselves to be creative 
artists.”—Lroroty GopowskyY. 
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Hearing Inwardly 


By Mrs. HucH A. CLARKE 


SoMETIMES we try to think of a familiar 
melody. Presently it comes to us and we 
may sing it or hum it, or we may just 
think of it without making any sound. In 
the last case we are hearing inwardly. 

Hearing inwardly is the basis of all 
modern methods of teaching music. 

We could not recognize a friend on the 
street if we did not have a mental picture 
of him. And when we say that the music 
we are listening to is Home Sweet Home 
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we are able to name it because we have 
a mental picture of it. 

Of course to hear a melody inwardly in- 
cludes a complete mental picture of it. It 
is more than a mere auditory picture com- 
posed of sound images. True hearing in- 
wardly is mental. It includes the rhythm 
of the melody, the consciousness of its key- 
note, the knowledge of the intervals be- 
tween the notes that compose it, and the 
recognition of the chords that harmonize 
it. The lady who was asked to play Home 
Sweet Home and replied that she did not 
have her notes and did not know it by 
heart had not been taught to hear inwardly. 
An accomplished musician, able to read any 
music set before her, she yet was unable to 
do what many children can do today. 


Ghose Groublesome Grace Notes 


In order to hear inwardly one must | 
come very quiet and listen to what is 
the mind. If, for instance, we are list 
ing for the keynote of a melody we n 
not try to do anything. We must just k 
very still and listen. By and by we s 
hear the sound of the keynote. 

Whether we are trying to hear the 
note or to follow the rise and fall « 
melody we shall find that any hw 
violent effort results simply in was 
ergy and defeats our purpose. It is 
learning how to swim. At first one mi 
violent efforts to keep up in the water 
finds oneself instead going under. 1 
one discovers that a long slow stroke k 
the body up with almost no effort. 
one has ever learned to ride the bic 
one doubtless has had a similar experic 
The more one grits ene’s teeth the n 
determined to fall over does that pe 
steed become. But, with ‘the realize 
that an easy, regular motion on the pe 
is all that is needed comes the abili ity 
stand almost still on the bicycle wit 
losing one’s balance. 

When we train ourselves to hear. 
wardly we learn, first, to feel the rhyt 
of the melody, second, to be conscio 
its keynote, third, to recognize the inte 
between its notes, and, last, to be abl 
hear inwardly the chords that harmo 
it. 


By Jessie E. Britt | . 


THE GRACE note is a stumbling block to 
nearly all young pupils who usually: play 
either grace note or appoggiatura consider- 
ably before the beat, with and awkward 
jump to the melody note. The effect is 
anything but smooth and graceful. 

The best way to obviate this, is to let the 
pupil play the grace note as written at A, 
at first exactly with the melody note, thus, 
as at B. 

a b 
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“The really great people of the world are the simplest and most unassum- — 
ing. They are sure of their position and do not have to resort to tantrums 
A burst of artistic temperament is an indication of 
—CyrENA VAN GorDoN. 


to impress the public. 
an inferiority complex.” 
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This should be played first without the 
and then with it. Next the pupil she 
be instructed to “roll” the notes, stril 
the upper or grace note first, releasir 
immediately and holding the melody 3 
its required time. The teacher should 
lustrate, showing the child how to ro 
the hand sideways toward the thumb 
should encourage him to listen carefully 
order to obtain the right musical eff. 
this method the grace note may be exec 
correctly and effectively even with 
young pupils. 


(Can You Cell? a | 


stage and speak? 


Blacksmuth? 


What is a S: ymphony? 
Who wrote a great “ 
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signature ? 


S 


. friends. 
feception room reading table. 


TURN TO PAGE 220 AND CHECK UP YOUR ANSWERS. 


Save these questions and answers as they appear in each issue of Tas Erupt Musc Magazine month — 
after month, and you will have fine entertainment material when 
Teachers can make a scrap book of them for the pena of early pupils or others who sit by the 


For what is a Double Bar used? 
In what opera does an animated stone statue enter upon the 


'‘ ; ‘ 


What is the meaning of Staccato sempre? 
What composer wrote a famous piece called Harmonious 


How is the Neapolitan-sixth Chord formed? he 
‘Spring’ Symphony” ? 


What was the first musical journal published in America? 
C is the leading-tone in what Sg key, and with what — 


What is the full name of the composer of the popular march, — 
Stars and Stripes Forever? 


you are host to a group of music| oving 


Jj ETUDE 
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Quicker Results Ghrough Weight Playing 


By W. Warp WRIGHT 


FEW YEARS ago pianistic tech- 
nical instruction consisted mainly if 
not entirely of finger training with 
9r no thought being given to the arm 
ts condition. Yet it is a fact that 
well-trained fingers cannot accom- 
their desired results if the arm and 
are not in that resilient condition 
allows the hand automatically to 
itself to the myriad positions re- 
| by the very nature of the key-board. 
*weight-playing”’ both so-called “dead 
t’ and “live weight” we have heard 
But though these terms have a 
f: meaning to the pianist who has 
acquired a technic they mean little 
t! to the bewildered student who 
king for definite physical laws gov- 
¥ tone-production and their fulfill- 
“Relaxation” is a -by-word to many 
yen the dish-cloth is given as an ideal 
Je of this attribute.’ But though 
is have grown up around the ideas 
laxation and resiliency the seeking 
itt after years of study finds himself 
arer a clear solution of acquiring an 
and fluent tcchnic than at the begin- 
Mt his study. 
s earnest student has gone from the 
' with the discouraging admonition 
7 home and practice this or that 
ze a thousand times if need be.” Mere 
tion never made technic and never 
but intelligent repetition is not only 
isis of all real practice but also a real 
ity for advancement and the surest 
. economy of time and effort. 
w many times a. promising student 
himself at a point in his study where 
vancement stops no matter how much 
ly practice. There seems to be a bar- 
yetween him and his instrument that 
and hours of weary and hopeless 
ce can never beat away. Of course 
are some few who naturally or by 
mt have “fallen into” the correct ful- 
nt of pianistic physical laws, but the 
itage of these is exceedingly small. 
very simplicity of key-board law has 
unded pianists for years. 
> spinet and the harpsichord of past 
ations could easily be played with the 
led “finger-stroke,” but the heavier 
is of our modern pianos require 
hing more to overcome the resistance 
e key. That something else, namely, 
ht,” is probably the most misunder- 
phase of piano playing with which 
ave to deal. 


Position or Condition? 


GID instruction in position is the usu- 
11 method adopted to acquire a tech- 
wherefore we have a school of “wrist- 
ers” which says that this position is 
ileal because it favors greater finger 
1. We have the “high-wrist” school 
1 says that the arch is the strongest 
n of support and that we must have 
mng support if the arm is to be sup- 
d on the finger-tip. Such reasoning 
o9t only unscientific but absolutely 
ious. Yet position, as regards the 
has nothing at all to do with the ac- 
ig of a real technic. I have seen pian- 
yith low wrists and pianists with high 
s and each class plays equally well, 
he position of the wrist depends not 
on the span to be played but also on 
and make-up of the individual hand. 
is the all-important factor. ° 
ad weight is that condition which al- 
the full weight of hand and arm to 
4 it were, on the finger tips, In- 
uf 


. 


deed, the arm and hand are in an almost 
complete state of  devitalization, the 
only tension felt at all being at the finger 
tips. In this condition the weight which 
is of course variable in different individ- 
uals bears on or rather hangs on key- 
board bottom as a resting place. The arm 
is so relaxed that, if someone should pull 
the elbow away from the keyboard, it 
would drop in a most lifeless fashion to 
the side of the performer. 

This method is a most excellent one 
for slow practice; but it will easily be 
understood that no speed or velocity can 
be attained when it ‘is used. For instance, 
if a hundred pound weight were put on the 
shoulders of an athlete and he were told 
to run, he would find it difficult to make 
much speed. However, this mode is good 
training for the arm, and will, moreover, 
strengthen the fingers and make for 
surety of touch. But since the laws gov- 
erning the use of the key itself are in no 
wise complied with under this treatment, 
its application under any further circum- 
stances and speed than above stated be- 
comes an absolute detriment. 


Complete Devitalization 
ERE LET the reader go to the in- 


strument and devitalize his arms 
fully at his side. Many students find this 
the very thing most difficult to do. Yet 
the state of resiliency can never be at- 
tained unless the pupil begins at this kin- 
dergarten basis. Let someone raise the 
devitalized arm of the reader over the 
key-board and drop it ona five-finger posi- 
tion, as C, D, E, F and G. The only ten- 
sion that the performer feels is at the 
finger tips which seem to be carrying 
a great deal of weight. If properly ac- 
complished, it will be noticed that the 


elbow will be hanging limply at the side 
and the hand will have a more or less 
arched appearance with a medium low 
wrist. Position, however, must not be 
thought of. Condition is the point on 


_which to dwell. 


The following cautions should be noted: 

1. Do not allow the fingers to be flat. 
See to it that the weight is sup- 
ported on the very tips. 

2. Be sure not to press down on key- 
board. bottom. Do not exert energy 
downward. The weight supported 
by the finger tips must be passive 
and not active. 

At this point play the five notes in suc- 
cession slowly taking care that there is no 
bobbing along from key to key, and that 
the only motion perceptible is that of the 
finger. The following exercise is most 


beneficial to acquire this condition: 


Remember, however, that we do not play 
piano under this condition and the bene- 
fits, while helpful for study and practice, 
are limited, for in no way does the finger 
obey the key resistance in the proper man- 
ner under this condition. 

Let us at this point discuss the nature of 
the key itself; the next condition takes 
into consideration the key and the laws 
governing its use. The pianist may re- 
gard the key as a small “teeter-totter” 
slightly overbalanced at the hammer end. 
To produce tone the pianist must over- 
come this overbalance: in order to ascer- 
tain how much energy to use he will have 
to estimate the resistance that the key 
offers. 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 


One of the first of the great pianists to embody instinc- 

tively weight playing and perfect relaxation in their art. 

- De Pachmann is now over eighty-two years of age and is 
still giving concerts with unusual success. 


Live Weight 


HE STUDENT first allows the left 

arm to hang at his side in a most easy 
and relaxed manner. Next he supports the 
forearm by its own muscle in a hori- 
zontal position allowing the hand to 
“dangle,” as it were, from the wrist. It will 
be clear that if the hand thus “dangles” 
there can be no stiff wrist. (Indeed, as 
far as the pianist is concerned, there is 
no such thing as a wrist: it is merely the 
joining place of the hand and arm.) This 
is the ideal condition which leads to an 
application on the key-board of “live 
weight.” 

Before the students plays a note under 
this condition it is well to test the hand 
to be sure that it is really hanging from 
the wrist by lifting it from the finger tip 
end with the other hand and allowing 
it to fall again quickly. In this test be 
sure that the forearm does not move up 
also. After realizing this condition in 
both arms and hands place the fingers of 
each hand over any five finger position 
and gently and slowly lower the wrist 
until the hand is supported from the fin- 
ger end on the key-board bottom and not 
from the wrist end. In other words allow 
the hand to “dangle” from the key-board 
instead of from the wrist. 

After a little thought it will be seen 
that this corresponds to the above test 
with the difference that the key-board itself 
lifts the hand. Once this idea is clearly 
perceived and persistently employed, tech- 
nical problems one after another will van- 
ish away, for the pianist will have learned 
the first pianistic law, namely, that there 
should always be a resting on the key- 
board. Be it understood, however, that 
only the weight of the hand is to be held 
up by key-board bottom from the finger 
end. This is the “up sensation’ of which 
many pianists speak. 


Legato Basis 


| es OR connected playing is ac- 
complished, then, by the hand being 
supported upwards by key-board bottom 
and not by a finger holding down each in- 
dividual key. Legato is really the passing 
of the weight of the loose lying hand 
from finger to finger. And, as for the 
finger itself, it must ever seek to “reach 
up” and take hold of the key with the 
definite purpose of tone production. 

After all it is the finger that overcomes 
the resistance of the key. Wherever 
velocity is demanded there can be no move- 
ment other than that of the finger itself. 
But it is the finger reacting against the 
loose lying weight of the hand on the key- 
board and not against a hand held high 
over the key-board. This then is the true 
“weight playing’—playing not with but 
against weight. This weight (that of the 
hand) being constant, we can at all times 
produce an even scale passage; and the 
age-old fallacy of trying to make the 
fourth and little fingers as strong as the 
index finger falls at once into disrepute. 

This loose lying hand is the basis from 
which the finger can act to best advantage. 
The great point here is to have the hand 
really supported to such an extent from the 
finger-tip end that key-resistance itself is 
overcome and the hand lies loosely on 
key-board bottom. This is the natural 
legato position and condition. 

The degree of loudness depends not on 
the amount of weight used but on the 
quickness with which the key itself is 
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used. There is a story of a famous teacher 
who once without success was trying to 
unlock a door when a boy came up and 
asked the man if he could help him. With 
a quick twist of the key the boy unlocked 
the lock, to the great surprise of the man. 
This is the same principle used to acquire 
a large tone on the piano; and it must al- 
ways be remembered that there should be 
no real “bump” of the individual finger on 
key-board bottom. 


Staccato Basis 


HERE YET remains a discussion of 

the staccato basis. The original con- 
dition is the same, the only difference being 
that the hand is supported from the finger- 
tip end at the surface level of the key-board 
instead of at the depressed level as in 
legato. Consequently there will be a 
lighter feeling; the wrist end must 
support more weight of the hand here 
than in the legato basis. 

The most common cause of the: stiff 
wrist is trying to play legato from staccato 
basis, that is, with the hand lying only at 
the surface level yet trying to connect 
the depressed level of keys. A good ex- 
ercise to accomplish the correct sensation 
both in legato and staccato bases is to sit 
in front of a table and allow the forearm 
to drop so that the hands be caught, as 
it were, by the finger tips on the table as 
the forearm moves up and down at will. 


Elements of Tone Production 


HE ACT of tone production in pas- 
sage work has, in short, two elements, 
the resting element, whether at depressed 


or surface level and the muscular element 
supplied by the fingers themselves. The 
resting element is continuous and passive, 
the muscular element discontinuous and ac- 
tive. If the hand is lying loosely at sur- 
face level the finger must be allowed to 
come back into position the moment its 
work of producing tone is accomplished. 
This produces that “natural staccato” 
which is such a joy to both pianist and 
listener. Its practice is much to be recom- 
mended for the acquiring of a quick 
finger. Above all think to take hold of 
the key and use it: never press down or 
strike at it. The key is a tool and the more 
easily we use our tool the greater are the 
results obtained. 

If these ideas be thoroughly unaer- 
stood and digested, and, above all, applied, 
the student who has come to that “brick 
wall” in his experience will most 
consciously’ and easily acquire a good 
technic, for he will understand the laws 
governing key manipulation. Let him not 
strive too much, but seek at all times 
to “coax” his instrument. Let him not 
become discouraged, but try again and 
again. For Success is the Siamese twin 
brother of Determination, and the two 
always go together. 

(In connection with Mr. Wright’s article, 
the book “Modern Piano Method for 
Young Students” by Herbert G. Neely 
will prove of value in the presentation of 
this weight and pressure system for ele- 
mentary instruction—Enpitor’s Note.) 


un- 


Why Great Artists Succeeded 


It 


Enrico Caruso 


By CHARLES 


ORTUNATELY, for the good of 

music, this happy circumstance oc- 

curs: the right teacher and the right 
pupil find each other. So often the teacher 
with ideas that are splendid in themselves 
for nearly every pupil happens to encounter 
an extraordinary and mysterious condition 
in one student which cannot be treated or 
developed in the usual manner. What may 
be good practice for various types of pu- 
pils may be the most incorrect routine for 
others. This is the very stuff of accepted 
axioms among those pedagogues who never 
forget that there is no such thing as a 
type. Every pupil is an individual, re- 
quiring analysis and observation of the 
most detailed order, as if he were the only 
student in the whole universe. 

Now, in the case of Enrico Caruso, it is 
to be recorded that he was as near to 
complete destruction and failure as any 
pupil who ever marched home from his 
teacher’s studio, disheartened and discour- 
aged. 

Enrico Caruso happened to be that rare 
specimen who could not sing in any way 
excepting what was to him in a completely 
natural manner. (Indeed, every singer 
must produce tone in what to him is a 
natural manner; otherwise the result will 
be disastrous. The only 
the technic.) Caruso breathed, produced 
tone, placed it as simply and as naively 
as he took nourishment from the atmos- 
phere or as he walked. He could not 
adopt a scientific technic, even though that 
very system proved to be the foundation 
of all the other students who were striving 
for the same goal as he. With him the 
routine seemed to hamper and divert his 
tonal energy. Instead of building, it tore 


difference is in - 
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down; instead of strengthening, it weak- 
ened; instead of freeing, it chained. 

For many a student in music, there is 
much hope to be derived from the story 
of Enrico Caruso. He was literally dis- 
charged by his teacher. “You are useless. 
I can’t do anything with you. You will 
never learn to sing. You never do what 
I tell you. I give certain breathing ex- 
ercises and then when you come to sing you 
forget them. We decide that you must 
place your tone in this cavity. All right 
in the exercise; but the minute you start a 
song or an aria, it’s all useless.” 

Among those who knew him, the situa- 
tion became so unfortunate that they called 
him the “broken” tenor and advised him to 
give up all thoughts of singing. “You're 
all right, Enrico, in the parlor and to sing 
among your friends, or even when the 
soldiers have open-air entertainments. But 
as for opera—forget it, Enrico.” 

Obviously, it was as impossible to ex- 
pect Caruso to give up singing voluntarily 
as it was to imagine that he would give 
up living. Once he told me: “If they took 
away the opera house, or took away phono- 
graph records, or if they shut me up or 
put me out into an open space, I would 
sing as fervently and as eagerly as I do 
now for audiences.” 

The teacher had told Caruso that he 
could not become a success, but Enrico 
went right on singing. Then, by good 
fortune, he met another teacher, that 
maestro who understood his peculiar con- 
ditions. “All you need, young man, is 
practice, experience, art and understand- 
ing of dramatic characters. 
to consider breathing. I want you to 
strengthen and educate the muscles and 
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Does Radio Broadcasting Require a Special 
Gechnic? 


By Henry Francis Parks 


RIOR to the advent of “canned,” or 

mechanized music, in the various mo- 

tion picture theaters throughout the 
country, radio was taken very lightly. The 
leading musical schools and colleges frank- 
ly regarded it as a toy. With them the mo- 
tion picture theater organ was a fixture, 
an outlet for student talent, which enabled 
them to garner a huge harvest of dollars. 
We all can recall to mind the many ex- 
travagant claims presented even by the 
leading musical institutions of the country 
in their advertisements to trap the unwary 
pupil, claims that could never be lived up to 
and never were. 

These same institutions who were so 
ethically derelict in the organ situation are 
just so when it comes to radio. It is time 
that someone explained clearly and truly 
some of the difficulties under which the 
radio artists and the radio craftsmen labor. 

To begin with, every radio engineer and 
program director is face to face with this 
cardinal problem, the limited radio range 
of receptivity as compared with the nor» 
mally audible range. Any elementary piano 
pupil knows. that there are eighty-eight 
notes on the piano which represent the com- 
mon range of musical tone. Other notes 
are possible above and below, but these are 
the practical tones for normal hearing. A 
great many human ears are incapable of reg- 
istering, or hearing intelligibly even all of 
these eighty-eight tones. Now, the prac- 
tical radio range, in which no distortion of 
the tone to a disagreeable extent takes 
place, is considerably less. While the exact 
range varies considerably. with the style 
and type of transmitter, the quality of the 
electrical apparatus, the peculiarities of the 
amplifying process and its functioning effi- 
ciency, this range, for average purposes, is 
limited to the following: 
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(Note the range is only to the G above 
the treble clef for vocalists and to C for in- 
strumental music.) 

Now this does not mean that notes above 
and below these limits are not successfully 
projected. Many sopranos are put over 
radio who sing a D above the treble clef, 
even an £&. Orchestra numbers are pro- 
jected which run to the second A and B 
above the treble clef and even the bass 
ranges will go down several notes. But 
these tones are extremes, and, to safely 
project them, it requires the most careful 
regulation by the engineer at a special mon- 
itor board and, even more, a special tech- 
nic on the part of the artist. Yet, there is 
another angle. These tones are not broad- 
cast in the same purity and timbre as those 
in the limited scale. Their roots or fun- 
damentals do not stand out as they should. 
Distortions from an electrical standpoint 
in the apparatus cause many harmonics or 
overtones to sound, and the effect is any- 
thing but pleasing to the radio listener. 

It is no secret that sopranos; particularly 
coloraturas, are the bane of a program di- 
rector or a radio engineer’s existence. This 
is due to the fact that their voice ranges 
spread beyond the safe point previously 
mentioned. The difficulties are even fur- 
ther heightened because, in order to display 
their bravura, they must necessarily bellow 
on these high notes. (We all know they 
don’t have to do it but I have yet to find 
one who doesn’t.) Then, to make it even 


| Le 


worse, many of these singers are dr 
artists and feel they must sway to < 
before the microphone, thus cons 
stroying the normal balance and 
of the electrical circuits. Moreo 
they would not think of singing 
role or appearing on the concert 
music yet they must come to 
phone with papers in their ha 
they persist in rustling. This al 
isters, especially if the micr 
what is known as a condenser r 
(this is an electrical “ear” infinitel 
sensitive than the old carbon microp 
The very sensitivity of the conden 
phone demands a more precise t 
broadcasting. For instance, when 
bon microphone is used a ‘singer 
much closer and should be at ex: 
angles to the diaphragm; with the 
a singer should be at least two f 
most cases much more, from it and | 
sing into it at an angle of approxi 
forty- five degrees. The danger of 
ing” is much greater with the con 
than with the carbon microphone. 
Then, too, the dynamic balance be 
the solo and its accompaniment is 
altered in broadcasting. The micro 
is usually five to seven feet from the 
if that is the accompanying medium 
at least eight feet, if an orchestra F 
ployed. This distance is required fo 
tain engineering reasons. But, bi 
it, the accompanist or accompanists 
play at least two shades louder. 
stance, if the singer is sinning 
pianist must be playing mf. Natura 
singer believes that he or she is bei 1g 
powered by the accompaniment, whi 
reverse may be actually taking pla 
fact, when you stop to consider this 
of broadcasting you will recall that 1 
companiment is seldom heavy enot 
offer suitable background. / 
Uncomfortable, hot, padded stuc 
contribute to a singer’s uncontrollal 
sire to cough in the microphone, 
but exhaustive training will era 
evil, due more to psychologicai t 
physical causes. The voice sounds 
ent because the walls and ceiling of 
studio are heavily padded with Cele 
material which deadens and kills th 
waves when they strike it. This is 1 
vent reverberation. Additional heavy 
are also used as well as very heavy r 
the floor, all combining to make th 
er’s voice sound thin and non-resonant 
It is because of these things tha’ 
has been necessarily developed a 
technic for successful broadcasting. | 
radio stations will deal thoroug 
problems of broadcasting when 
mann-Heink or a Rosa Raisa sin 
they will not give Mary Jones an 
thought. Besides, since the 
also a major, factor in the final s 
talent and since he is seldom a 
a singer or instrumentalist of cc 
tively few attainments and 
be given an advantage even over 
thoroughly trained one if the form 
proach to the microphone and 
in performing before it show a fa 
with this medium. Z 
Radio has passed the experimen 
and, outside of the concert and of 
now holds one of the few oppo 
musicians: to make a decent Ii 
hooves every aspiring young 
strumentalist who desires to 
among the future artists to. 
liarities of broadcasting technic. Af 
is mastered the battle is more t 
won, joy aes 4 
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QUEEN VICTORIA OF ‘SWEDEN 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 
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LITTLE VISITS TO EUROPEAN MUSICAL SHRINES 


: STOCKHOLM FROM THE AIR 
Showing why the Swedish metropolis is called “The Venice | 


of the North.” 
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(c) Underwood & Underwood 
KING GUSTAF V OF SWEDEN 


Stockholm the Py¥laenificent 


Ghirteenth in the Series of Dusical Gravelogues 


29ERIENCED tourists, when they 
itegorize the most beautiful cities 
f Europe, frequently put them in 
‘der: Paris, Vienna, Budapest, 
Im, Venice and Barcelona. Any 
these cities, however, has character- 
hich might make it lay claim to 
ace. Ponderous London, dynamic 
and classical Rome all have their 
il charm, but they do not make the 
impression of sheer beauty which 
he cities we have listed. There are 
unicipalities without number—Dres- 
thens, Naples, Munich, Nice, Lu- 
srussels, and so on, which have dis- 
ing beauties, so that it is dangerous 
> lists—but few would fail to place 
lim among the first six. 
holm calls itself, with good rea- 
he Venice of the North.” But it is 
unlike Venice. Instead of little 
1 canals haunted with romance at 
irn and often reeking with suffocat- 
ells, the streams that flow around 
edish capital are wide, salt, and 
There are no languid gondolas 
d-working little steamers that make 
asing a procession as that on Fifth 


SKANSSEN 


tockholm’s Delightful Out-door Folk Museum 


By JAMES FRANcIS COOKE 


Part I 


Avenue in the daytime. Tug, tug, tug, 


puff, puff, puff—all day long they seem to 


symbolize the splendid energy of the Swed- 
ish people. For a few 
cents one may go any- 
where on them, past lanes 
of palaces and imposing 
government buildings or 
down the picturesque inlet 
to Saltsjébaden. This de- 
lightful ride is lined with 
gentle hills dotted with 
innumerable homelike vil- 
las which make the 


American think of his 
own land. The verdant 
slopes and the clouds, 


fleecier than you have ever seen before, 
photograph themselves upon your memory 
as you say, “Yes, I'am surely coming back 
to Stockholm again.” 

A railroad trip through Sweden is sure 
to make an un- 
usual impression 
upon the Ameri- 
can. Save fora 
few trees of 
differing charac- 


PRINCE GUSTAF (DIED 1854) 


One of Sweden’s Foremost Composers and 
Leading Promoters of Musical Progress 


teristics, the topography of the country and 
the architecture of the wooden homes and 
shops is such that one might feel that. the 
train was speeding 
through Massachusetts or 
Maine. The resemblance 
is far closer than that 
noted in any other Euro- 
pean country, even Eng- 
land’ or Scotland. 


Billboards and Sky- 


scrapers 


HE CITY of Stock- 
holm itself is always 
a surprise to Americans 
who visit it for the first 
The great number of magnificent 
the busy streets, the efficient 


time. 
buildings, 
police costumed so much like New York’s 
finest that one is startled upon meeting one 
unexpectedly, all of these make. a very un- 

usual impres- 


sion. Parts of 
Stockholm are 
so Americanized 
that the names 
on the agencies 


of American houses trading in Sweden 
and the large billboards advertising Ameri- 
can moving pictures make it difficult to be- 
lieve that one-is not in an American mid- 
western city. Yet right around the corner 
one encounters a district market in the open 
with an atmosphere as remote from America 
as Moscow or Prague. Then, the city is as 
delightfully clean and progressive as might 
be expected of anything Swedish. Yes, 
there are sky-scrapers, two of them; and 
the Swedes may be proud of them, as they 
are among the finest in Europe.. They are 
decoratively placed on the Kongsgaten at 
the same height on opposite sides of one of 
the main streets and connected by an ar- 
tistic arch. Each building is identical in 
reverse and is eighteen stories high. 

Here we have a nation founded over 
twelve centuries ago by one of the most 
virile and responsible peoples in the world, 
and they remain that to-day. In the three 
divisions from Gétaland in the South, 
through Swealand to Norrland under the 
midnight sun, Sweden is a land of great 
natural charm, spotted with beautiful lakes, 
mountains and forests. At one time its 


STOCKHOLM AT TWILIGHT 
A City of Constantly Moving Water Craft 
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political influence extended over the greater 
part of Northern Europe. 

The land of the Vikings sent its first 
settlement to America in 1627, forming a 
colony on the Delaware, where Swedesboro 
in New Jersey is now an active commu- 
nity. Swedish immigration to our country 
has. been an invaluable factor in our de- 
velopment and has added the finest quali- 
ties of industry, integrity and intelligence 
to our national blood stream. A free, lib- 
erty-loving people, the Swedes have had 
the advantages of splendid rulers. The 
bloodless revolution which separated Nor- 
way from Sweden in 1905 is one of the 
most remarkable accomplishments of mod- 
ern times. This was the great achievement 
of King Oscar II who died in 1907. He 
was one of the wisest and noblest mon- 
archs in the history of Europe. In the land 
of the Nobel Prize it was fitting that its 
ruler should give the world one of the 
finest examples of avoiding war. If the 
other rulers of Europe had done likewise 
in 1914 the greatest catastrophe in history 
m ght have been averted. All this redounds 
enormously to the wisdom of the Swedish 
Royal family of which the splendid King 
Gustaf V is the present head. S 

The Royal Family of Sweden is cele- 
brated for the artistic attainments of its 
members. Gustaf Adolf, the Crown- 
Prince, is an archeologist of international 
reputation. Prince William, a younger 
brother, is recognized as a writer. Prince 
Eugene, a brother of the present Monarch, 
is an internationally recognized painter. 
His Majesty, Oscar II, the father of the 
present King, was musical. He had a 
beautiful voice and appeared in public. 
Prince Gustaf, the uncle of the present 
King, was one of Sweden’s outstanding 
composers. His compositions are considered 
among the finest in Swedish musical litera- 
ture. I Rosens Doft (Scent of the Rose), 
Du Underskéna Dal (Thou Lovely Val- 
ley), Sjung om studentens lyckliga dag 
(Sing of the Students’ Gay, Happy Days), 
Glad sdson fageln i morgenstunden (Glad 
as the Birds Are when Morning is Break- 
ing), Mina Levnadstimmar stupa (My 
Hours of Life Are Closing) are frequently 
sung by the many male choruses of Sweden. 
Practically every community in Sweden has 
a male singing organization of real merit. 

The population of Sweden is now about 
six million, although there are at least 
three hundred thousand Swedes in Finland 
and a vast population of descendants of 
Swedes in the United States. Schools and 
colleges are numerous; electricity is cheap 
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Musical Jargon of the Radio Clarified 


A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs Heard Daily Over the Radio 


Descant (also spelled discant): A 
term which came into use in the twelfth 
century and was thenceforth used for sev- 
eral centuries to designate any species of 
polyphonic composition, 

In a more restricted sense the name was 
applied to a treble counterpoint, or melody, 
superimposed on the tenor which, in the 
early centuries, always “carried the tune.” 
Perhaps it is not amiss to call to mind that 


the word tenor is really a derivative from’ 


the Italian infinitive tenere, “to hold,” and 
came into use because in these old composi- 
tions the highest adult male voice took or 
“held” the principal part, the cantus firmus 
or plain song, the while the other voices 
supplied accompanying parts above and 
below. 

In recent times there has been a con- 
siderable and rather successful revival of 
descant in connection with hymn-singing. 
This consists in adding a counterpoint or 


and plentiful; woman holds an exalted 
position in social and political life; the rail 
and air lines are probably the very finest 
in Europe; telephones are modern in equip- 
ment and management; and all these fac- 
tors contribute to a social organism stand- 
ing at the top with the most advanced coun- 
tries of the world. 


Where Old Sweden Still Lives 
HEN YOU go to Stockholm, and 
you must not miss it, you will be 

taken to Skansen, an open air park which 
lies on the heights of Djurgarden just out- 
side the city limits. There you will find, 
preserved in admirable fashion, old Swedish 
houses, relics, churches and even a collec- 
tion of native Swedish animals. But this 
is no dead museum of antiquities. It is 
alive with people, young and old, clad in 
the colorful costumes of the various parts 
of Sweden. At a restaurant, where one 
may eat delicious food at amazingly low 
prices, the waitresses are clad in costumes 
representing all of the twenty-five counties 
of Sweden, even those of Lapland. Charm- 
ing, smiling, clean-faced girls anxious to 
serve and please add enormously to the de- 
light of a meal. But that is not all. 

On the steps of a picturesque century- 
old house we met two boys dressed in the 
old costumes of Sweden. Each had a vio- 
lin, and for half an hour they played for 
us the old folk dances of Sweden, delight- 
fully naive melodies that seemed to breathe 
the clear, stimulating air of the northland. 
Just a little farther on we met a group of 
dancers costumed in ancient dress, going 
through the paces of folk dances of great 
antiquity. Folk songs are heard that may 
have been old when Columbus discovered 
America, There is a fascination about 
this for the musician, because he realizes 
that in few parts of the world can he come 
closer to the roots of national art. Mark 
the wisdom of this land in preserving these 
precious relics of a splendid past, within 
a short distance of a city so modern in 
many ways that Americans are astonished 
with its achievements. For instance, in 
Stockholm we were the guests of Mr. Or- 
dencrants, head of one of the largest 
banks, who showed us about this splendid 
institution. - Few American banking build- 
ings are more beautiful or more modernly 
equipped. 


Swedish Musicians 
i CLASSICAL development there is 
not so much in the very early Swedish 
music that is known to Americans. Johann 


Christian Friedrich Haeffner who died in 
1833 went to Stockholm in 1780 as an 
operatic conductor and as an organist. He 
affected the style of Gluck and wrote three 
operas, the best known of which is “Elek- 
tra.” His greatest contribution to Sweden 
was that of editing and publishing a large 
collection of folk songs. : 

The Swedish violinist, Johann Friedrich 
Berwald, who died in 1861, once enjoyed 
wide vogue in Europe. In 1816 he settled 
in Stockholm and later became the royal 
choirmaster, producing concertos, quartets, 
symphonies and so on. August Johan 
Sédermann, born at Stockholm, July 17, 
1832, died there on February 10, 1876; he 
was the first of the Swedish composers to 
become known in America, and this -was 
through his very attractive Wedding 
March. He was a pupil of Hauptmann 
and Richter at the Leipzig Conservatory 
and was an excellently trained musician 
of the old school. He wrote popular oper- 
ettas and also a very excellent setting to 
Schiller’s “Jungfrau von Orleans.” He 
was a well-known theatrical conductor. 

Anders Hallén, born at Gotenberg, De- 
cember 22, 1846 (d. 1925) had broader mu- 
sical training. He studied with Reinecke 
at Leipzig, Rheinberger at Munich and 
Rietz at Dresden. For a time he lived and 
worked in Berlin but then went to Stock- 
holm where he became conductor of the 
Philharmonic Concerts and the Royal 
Opera. He was a professor at the excel- 
lent Stockholm Conservatory and also a 
most efficient critic on the “Nya Dagligt 
Allehanda,” doing valuable service for the 
promotion of modern musicin Sweden. He 
is remembered for many operas, choral 
works and orchestral compositions. He is 
credited with having written the first 
Swedish opera in Wagnerian style. 

W. Peterson Berger (born 1867) and 
W. Stenhammar wrote many beautiful 
songs. They also wrote music dramas in- 
troducing Nordic elements. Among the 
composers of symphonies and notable vo- 
cal works should be mentioned H. Alfvén 
(born 1872); T. Rangstrém (born 1884) ; 
K. Atterberg (born 1884). The last 
named will be remembered as the winner 
of the large prize offered by the Columbia 


‘Phonograph Company. 


Emil Sjogren is the best known of mod- 
ern Swedish composers. He was born at 
Stockholm, June 15, 1853, and died there 
March 3, 1918. After graduating from 
the conservatory in his native city, he 
went to Berlin where he studied with Kiel 
and Haupt. He returned to Sweden as an 
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PART IX 


obbligato melody which lightly soars above 
the usual soprano of the hymn-tune. As a 


Old Hundred 


ome 
= 


serious art movement this revival seems to 
have started in England; though in our 
own remote American neighborhoods, and 


Austrian Hymn 


Descant 


especially in the mountainous districts of 
our South, this is a seemingly indigenous 


art, and it is not unusual there to hear dear ° 


old ladies warbling their “tribbles” to the 
congregational singing. May this not be an 
instinctive survival of or relapse into a cus- 
tom once a part of the serious composer's 
art? Its use is not unknown to secular 
song, though it seems to flourish most in 
an ecclesiastical atmosphere. 


* * KF K oF 


Descriptive Music: A variety of com- 
position in which the composer attempts to 
suggest or depict certain external events or 
objects by means of music. In it there is 
an effort so to present the physical traits 
that, through the music, the one hearing it 
will identify the object. Something that. is 
next to the impossible. 

The greater part of this so-called de- 
scriptive music really falls far short of its 
implied ability in this direction. With 


“since its organization. 


THE ETt 


organist but soon devoted most of hi: 
to musical composition. He had a del 
ful lyric gift, and his works are h 
polished. His many songs, piano 
and choral works display real m 
genius of a high order, which has 
them international currency. 

Choral music, particularly the 
chorus, reaches very great heights of 
lence in Sweden. The splendid intelli 
of the people and the widespread 
training schools make the*desire to s 
choral groups a national passion. O 
the finest choruses that has ever | 
America was that remarkable grot 
men who toured the country a few 
ago, under the able baton of Prof, 
Chelius. This was known as “De Sy 
(“The Singing Vikings”) and was 
of fifty men from all parts of the k 
under the patronage of H. R. H. ( 
Prince Gustaf Adolf. 

This splendid organization was 4 
prise and a delight to all who hea 
One of its concerts was given at Bk 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas, which is 
cially distinguished musically for i 
nual musical festivals and the except 
fine performances of Handel’s “Mes 
Founded by Swedes and the descend 
Swedes in America, this college 
music one of the major factors in its 
Professor 
who, in addition to being an able mt 
and conductor, is the leading music 
lisher and merchant of Stockholm, 
to us in the highest terms of the nm 
accomplishments at Bethany. 

In 1927 Prince William of Sweden 
to Bethany College to break groun 
the new Presser Hall which will be 
mally dedicated this spring and will b 
of the largest and finest music buil 
America. 7 

The Swedes are noted for their u 
ally fine voices, and their artists of 
national distinction are largely vo 
such as Jenny Lind (d. 1887), Chi 
Nilsson (d. 1921), Sigrid Onegin, 
Claussen, Ellen Gulbranson and 
others. Sweden has yet to produce a 
ist to rank in fame with Liszt, Pader 
or Rachmaninoy, or a violinist y 
fame of Joachim, Sarasate or Kreisl 

In the next section of this trav 
we shall discuss some of the rema 
characteristics of the Swedish 
visit the splendid National Cons 
the remarkable Royal Opera Hi 
other interesting musical institu 
this fascinating city. 


most of the music of this type 
tion is apparent only after a cl 
significance has been furnished. S 
one entirely ignorant of the 

music dramas were to hear a fi 
tral interpretation of “The R 
Valkyries.” Would that one se 
ture of those legendary amazons 
air sweeping through the heavens 
white chargers to hover over 
field and carry to Walhalla t 
heroes? Is there anything in 
itself, stripped of all preconceiv 
that would prevent the liste 
ciating it with any other : 
physical motion or even with 
pestuous spiritual eruption? 

with the key supplied, this is 
most vividly realistic composition: 
have come from the imagina 


(Continued on page 220) 
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| 
'T MAY BE TAKEN as granted that the 
harp was the evolution of the hunter’s 
Primitive man must needs have at 
* period been struck with the 
bang or vibration of the string of his 
: bow and its potentiality as a mono- 


» bow. 
very early 


ford lyre—to develop by easy stages into 
f harp of many strings. In the tombs 
ed temples of ancient Egypt we see mag- 


Micent representations of harps, having 
a wenty-one strings, many being su- 
Prbly ornamented. Some of these still 
shibit the method of tying the catgut 
ings, whilst others show how the ten- 
bn was regulated to secure the desired 
ich. In = search for Egyptian an- 
Eitic ; . Flinders Petrie, that dis- 
fe ais! 1ed hase discovered at Abydos a 


fpsco of massive cross-stringed harps— 
lat is, bichord harps, or more probably 
TDs having sympathetic strings. Chap- 
il, in his History of Music, tells us that 
‘certain Egyptian noble of the fourth 
nasty, Tebhen, had a primitive orches- 
a of two harps, two pipes, and one flute. 
‘As to the actual style of music played 
) the Egyptians, we can only vainly con- 
icture. One thing is certain, that the de- 
Moped stage of the harp pre-supposes an 
tistic form of music, especially in the 
inds of a skilled performer. It is scarce- 
to be doubted that a people so very ad- 
inced in other branches of art must also 
ive had high ideals in music. The harp 
‘ing given over mainly to religious or 
ocessional music, we may fairly assume 
e general character of the music to be 
ow and solemn, such as described by St. 
ugustine of Hippo, in the fourth century, 
regard to early Christian psalmody. 


Jubal’s Harp 


HE “music of the spheres,” as under- 
* stood by the pagan philosophers, finds 
3 analogue in that beautiful passage from 
e Book of Job, wherein we read that 
he morning stars sang together, and all 
e sons of God shouted for joy.’ In the 
yurth chapter of the Book of Genesis it 
stated that Jubal, son of Lamech (sev- 
ith in descent from, yet contempora- 
sous with, Adam), was “the father of 
iem that play upon the harp (kinnor) 
id the organ (ugab).” Whilst the 
utheran version reads “fiddlers and 
pers,” the Revised Version more correct- 
- gives “harp and pipe.” 
About the year z.c. 1730 there is mention 
ade of serenading distinguished visitors 
with joy, and with songs, and with tim- 
rels (toph), and with harps (kinnor),” 
; is recorded in Genesis (xxx. 27). The 
umor (said to have been the prototype 
f the trigon or trigonon) has been. equated 
ith cithara or harp, and had from eight 
) ten strings, resembling the Irish crwit, 
r ocht-tedach. Although Josephus says 
lat the kinnor was played with a plectrum, 
ie Bible credits David with playing on it 
with his hand” (1 Kings xvi. 23). One 
f the most pathetic passages in the Old 
estament is the description of the Israel- 
es by the waters of Babylon hanging 
leir harps on the willow-trees. They 
muld not tune their kinnors, nor could 
1ey sing the songs of Israel in a strange 


By W. H. Grattan FiLoop 


Reprinted by Special Permission, from the “Story of the Harp,” 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Song of Miriam 


OME AUTHORITIES equate the nebel, 
or nebelazor, of the Bible with a form of 
harp, but it is more probable that it was 
a psaltery. At the same time, it is only 
right to add that strong arguments have 
been adduced to prove the nebel to have 
been a large form of the kinnor, somewhat 
like the clairseach. 

De Sola gives us what purports to be 
the veritable melody which was sung by 
Miriam and her companions (Exodus xv. 
21, 22), but it is agreed by most scholars 
that this antiphon, rendered as it was by 
two millions of voices in unison, to the ac- 
companiment of timbrels and dances, was 
more or less an adaptation of Egyptian 
music. 

It is natural to suppose that the inter- 
course for four hundred’ years in Egypt 
materially influenced the music of the Is- 
raelites. Music in Egypt was so intimately 
bound up with the temple that. it was al- 
most exclusively a sacred art, for, as is 
testified by Ranke, religion dominated over 
all, and there was little of the secular ele- 
ment permitted. Presided over by the 
priests, the sacred songs and melodies were 
most jealously guarded, and no innova- 


tions were allowed, as can be gathered 
from Plato. However, the wanderings of 
the Children of Israel through the desert, 
and the succeeding five hundred years of 
strife with neighboring nations, left the 
chosen people in a rather primitive condi- 
tion as regards music. 


The Instrument of Prophecy 


HERE SEEMS to have been a most 

intimate connection between the harp 
and the gift of prophecy. We read that the 
company of prophets whom Saul met 
“coming down from the high place with 
a psaltery, and a timbrel, and a pipe, and 
a harp before them,’ were found prophe- 
sying and that Saul himself, smitten with 
the same spirit, prophesied among them 
(1 Kings x. 5-10). Again, the prophet 
Elias, fairly excited with holy zeal, or- 
dered a musician to be brought to calm 
his soul; and “when the minstrel played, 
the hand of the Lord came upon him,.and 
he obtained favors in abundance” (4 Kings 
jit. 13-15). The royal prophet, too, illus- 
trates the intimate connection between 
music and prophecy when he says: “I will 
open my dark saying upon the harp” 
(Psalms xlix. 4). 


MADAME ROLAND 
By the great French artist, Vigie le Brun 
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Some Origins of the Harp 


David, before his death, gave the most 
minute directions to Solomon regarding the 
building of the Temple and its adornment, 
with special reference to the musical ar- 
rangements. He himself is known to have 
played on the psaltery and the harp. 

In Solomon’s Temple the music was on 
a most colossal scale, and even the Albert 
Hall, England, choirs pale into insignifi- 
cance before the monster choral services 
associated with this glorious building. For- 
eign workmen were employed for the finer 
and more delicate portions, as well as to 
make special instruments: “And the King 
made of the thyme trees [almug-trees, or 
sandal-wood] the rails of the house of the 
Lord, and of the King’s house, and citterns 
and harps for singers’ (3 Kings x, 12). 
It reads almost like a legend what is told 
of the Temple services, and of the 200,000 
priests, with trumpets, and 40,000 harps 
and psalteries. Not-only were there 4000 
Lévites to sing praises to the Lord witk 
instrumental accompaniment, but we reaG 
that there were 288 trained singers, who 
sang beside the altar to the harp and other 
instruments. 


Jewish Instruments 


HE DEDICATION of the wall of 
Jerusalem took place, as Nehemiah 
tells us, “with singing, and with cymbals 
and psalteries and harps.” In fact, music 
was as essential to religious celebrations 
with the Jew as with the Egyptians. But, 
alas! very little is actually known of even 
the shape of the Jewish instruments, as 
not a single bas-relief exists by which we 
can accurately judge. We can only assume 
that the Hebrews used the same instru- 
ments as the Egyptians and Assyrians and 
Chaldeans, from whom they derived their 
musical system. Herod rebuilt the Temple, 
B.C. 25, but it was utterly razed under Ti- 
tus, when the harp was ever after silent. 
In the Book of Revelation St. John tells 
us that the mighty choral praise of the 
elect in the New Jerusalem will have a 
grand accompaniment of multitudinous 
harps, for ever proclaiming the greatness 
of Him whose mercy endureth forever. 
For the first four centuries of the 
Christian era there could have been no 
ornate musical services, owing to the per- 
secutions. It is now agreed that the early 
Christian music was an amalgam of sim- 
ple melodies with the adapted psaimody 
and sacred songs from the Temple of Jeru- 
salem. It is reasonable to believe that the 
harp was for a time used by the converted 
Jews, as it was the policy of the early 
Church to allow a free hand in matters 
of discipline, and, of course, the traditions 
of the Temple were very dear, especially 
the antiphonal chanting of the psalms. 
Greek art, of necessity, was a factor in the 
liturgic chants, as also Roman art, and so 
the evolution of sacred music proceeded, 
culminating in the foundation of a music 
school at Rome, by Pope St. Leo, in the 
year 460. 


“What is the purpose of creation, or self- 
expression? To express order, harmony, 
truth, beauty and that which is good, all 
of which express in part the basic con- 
cordances of existence.” 

—FrepERICK SCHLIEDER. 
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ROM THE INVENTION OF music 

printing in the fifteenth century un- 

til the advent of cheap music about 
the middle of the nineteenth, the kindred 
arts of music printing and engraving de- 
veloped with comparative slowness. As a 
natural consequence the production of 
music for publication was a task at once 
tedious and costly. Hence it is not a 
matter for surprise to find that every effort 
was made by both publishers and com- 
posers to reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of notes and signs to be contained in 
a printed copy. In many cases this was 
done by the omission of almost every 
sign of phrasing as in the music of the 
sixteenth and earlier seventeenth cen- 
turies. Then the correct method of inter- 
pretation was, of necessity, traditional, es- 
tablished orally, or practically, by the com- 
poser himself and handed on to others by 
the more or less authentic rendering of his 
pupils. 

Accompaniments were never written out 
in full but denoted by a figured bass. And 
even as late as the beginning of the last 
century, abbreviations — now exclusively 
confined to manuscript and orchestral music 
—were freely used in copies designed for 
keyboard executants. Sometimes these ab- 
breviations took the form of signs. In 
other connections Italian terms were intro- 
duced. Some of the latter are still with 
us and seem likely to remain. Three of 
the most important of them form the sub- 
ject of this short paper. 


Early Abbreviations 


EFORE SIGNS of phrasing were ad- 

mitted into printed music abbrevia- 
tions were used in connections with groups 
of repeated notes or broken chords. - Thus, 
Example 1 (a)- was executed as at (b); 
and Example 2 .(a) was rendered as at 
(b). 
Ex.4 Ex.2 


To TELL a pupil to “play with expression” 
is an easy thing, but, unless the technical 
means are available, the exhortation is vain. 
The exercises outlined herewith provide 
material suitable for all grades, since they 
may be modified or extended to meet any 
needs. The skilful teacher will, of course, 
make additions to the material for ad- 
vanced pupils; the minor chords and ar- 
peggios and the diminished seventh chords, 
for instance, may be treated in a number 
of effective ways leading to dynamic con- 
trol. The exercises given here are shown 
only for right hand, but it is understood 
that they will also be given for the left 
hand As efficiency is attained the two 
hands may be used together. 

The tonic triad with each note empha- 
sized in its turn constitutes the first exer- 
cise: 


Simile, Segue and Sempre 


By Dr. Ortanpo A. MANSFIELD 


Many other devices of similar character 
were employed, most of which are in com- 
mon use today. They are doubtless fa- 
miliar to all. ; 

But when groups of broken chords were 
required “to be repeated for a considerable 
length of time,” says Dr. A. B. Marx 
(1795-1866) in his Universal School of 
Bussic, “the word Segue (continue in :he 
same form) or Simile (sim.) is added.” 
Thus, Example 3 (a) would be executed 
as (b): 


simile 


whereas, but for the word simile, the ren- 
dering of the chord with the eighth note 
stroke through its stem would be shown in 
Example 1 (b). So then, as-Mr. J. Fuller 
Maitland says in “Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,’ simile, meaning 
“like,” is “a word commonly used in a 
series of passages or figures of similar 
form, to be performed in exactly the same 
way. After the first few measures of such 
passages or figures, the word simili is 
used to save the trouble of copying the 
marks of expression and force at every re- 
currence of the figures.” Here our readers 
will notice that the learned author last 
quoted uses the form stili. This is often 
found; but its employment is not correct. 
Simili is an Italian plural; and, as Dr. 
Theodore Baker remarks in his “Diction- 
ary of Musical Terms,” “Simile, being an 
adverb, is indeclinable and has no plural 
form stamili,” 


Identical Repetition 
UT SOMETIMES the repetitions in- 
stead of being similar in outline were 
intended to be identical. In such cases as 
these the repetitions were denoted by 


marks knowns as “simile marks.” These 
= 
: 
were generally 6,5 ,or £. Here 


iS an example of thelr application. Ex- 
ample 4 (a) would be performed as at 
at 4 (b). 


“Simile marks,’ says Mr. Fuller Mait- 
land, “occur generally in old MSS., or in 
old printed music, and signify that the con- 
tents of the previous measure are to be 
repeated in every consecutive succeeding 
measure in which the marks occur.” 


A reference to our first quotation from the 
present editor of “Grove’s Dictionary” will 
show the writer speaking of the application 
of the word simile to “marks of expression 
and foree.”” This is 2 more modern employ- 
ment of the term. It dates from the end of 
the 18th century when marks of expression, 
force and phrasing were being admitted into 
printed music. For instance, instead of 


writing Example 5(a) we frequently find 
5(b), 


which would be a decided lessening of labor 
if the phrasing indicated above were con- 
tinued, as is often the case, for several 
groups of measures. Hence we have the defi- 
nition of simile given in Stainer and Barrett's 
“Dictionary of Musical Terms” as meaning 
“like,” “in the same manner,” and as being 
“a direction that the method of performance 
(the italics are ours) previously ordered is 
to be adhered to in all similar passages.” 


A Substitution 


NOTHER TERM often used instead 

of simile was segue, meaning literally 
“follows.” Thus, in all the previous exam- 
ples, segue might have been and occasion- 
ally was substituted for simile. But in this 
connection its use has now become ex- 
ceedingly rare, simile having almost en- 
tirely taken its place. In older music, 
however, it was often employed at the end 
of one movement to denote that another 
was to follow. Thus, at the end of a re- 
citative we often encountered “segue 
Varia,’ meaning “the aria follows.” In 
this sense segue would be “equivalent to 
the more modern word “atiacca”’ Then 
again, in music of a century or more ago, 
the art of spacing in printing music was 
not studied as at present. 


Dynamics for Expression 
By Grorce W. WEAVER 


Care should be taken that the half note 
is held its full value and that the eighth 
notes are played lightly. Exercise two: 


Ex. 2_ 


Half notes piano. Eighth notes forte. 
is the dominant seventh chord similarly 


treated, each note of the chord being held 
in turn. These exercises should of course 
be played descending as well as ascending. 
Exercise three: 


PS 
First note piano, staccato, 
Second and Third notes forte, t-gato. 


he 


is self-explanatory. It requires, rather 
more concentration than the first two. 
Other ways of playing will readily suggest 


themselves. Exercise four: 
Ex.4 
Isttimnef p SP Sin i432 


2dtimep £ 


calls for suppleness of wrist; there must 


THE ETUI 


Very often a blank space or incomp 
line was left at the end of a page ec 
pleting one movement “in order that 
next movement might begin at the top 
the next page) to avoid turning over in 
middle.” In such a case the word se 
was found at the foot of the first of 
two pages, indicating that there was to 
no stop between the two movements. 


Thought and Labor Savers 


NOTHER Italian expression, o: 
employed to indicate continuity 
speed, expression or phrasing, is the w 
sempre, “always,” which is “used in ¢€ 
junction with some other mark of € 
or expression to signify that such m 
is to remain in force until a new direc 
appears.” Thus, as regards phrasing if 
more or less lengthy passage intended 
be performed siaccato, we generally sup 
dots or dashes to the first group or 
and then, instead of continuing f 
throughout the passage, save time, la 
and expense, by writing sempre stace 
meaning “staccato throughout.” 
Similarly, as regards expression, 
have such combinations as sempre fot 
indicating that the rendering is to be f 
cible throughout; and, as regards tem 
such a phrase as sempre allegro, sho 
that the passage or movement is to 
executed at a rapid speed from start 
finish. Thus, the purpose of the wt 
sempre seems to be “to remind the 
former of the direction which might oth 
wise be forgotten,—as in the Scher. 
the Eroica Symphony (Beethoven's 
symphony, in E flat) where the direct 
sempre pp e staccato is repeated again 
again throughout the movement.” Fr 
this we perceive that the term sempre, 1 
like simile and segue, is never used ale 
but employed to qualify or extend 
meaning of some other expression. 
that it is introduced as a sort of mus 
mnemonic—as Rudyard Kipling sa 
sings, i 


“Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 


‘@ 


be both free action and firmness, 

an elasticity avoiding a hammer stro 
stiff wrist and fingers and gétting a & 
tone with arm weight. Exercise five: 


Ex.5 ? 
6566 $5 5 “5 5 Rete ae 
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“EEeQq ££ SS Se OF Fr@) ' 26 2 eee eee 
fae ee eg ee 2 os 
SS ST 2 ee ce ec ow 
1 3 
at 


First time top line J; sonal eels q 
First time bottomline g; Second line f? 
not only is excellent for gaining co 
weight but is also very effective as 
aration for fast octave work. 
cise also is capable of many modif 
The fifth finger may be replaced 


for hands that can reach this con 
By these means such technic may 
veloped as to make “playing with 
sion” a comparatively simple acco 
ment. 
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- Playing the Piano with the Minimum of 
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Muscular Effort 
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range of experience to apply when he 
reaches the possibility of more adequate 
means of expression. 

**Ossip Gabrilowitsch says, “I am con- 
tinually amused at the thousand and one 
different ways of striking the keys, which 
teachers devise and then attach with the 
label ‘method.’ These varied contortions 
are, after all, largely a matter of vision 
and have little effect upon the real musical 
results that the composition demands. 
Touch all comes down to the question of 
the degree of weight applied to the key- 
board and the degree of quickness with 
which it is applied. In rapid octave and 
staccato passages the hand touch is largely 
used. This is the touch most dependent 
upon local muscular activity. Aside from 
this the combination of muscular and weight 
touch almost invariably obtain.” 

A teacher’s advice to me at one time 
was, “Treat yourself severely, if you like. 
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**“Great Pianists on Piano Playing.” 


You can endure rough handling. Indeed, 
you need it. But never be impatient with 
your instrument.” 

The piano is a beautiful golden harp 
strung with over two hundred silver wires 
beaten upon by soft felt hammers. One 
cannot treat it like a musical anvil and 
expect to draw from it its best tonal quali- 
ties. 


SELF-HELP QUESTIONS ON 
MR. FAIRCHILD’S ARTICLE 
1. What is the result to be obtained from 
the use of the “weightstrap?” 
2. What is the percussive touch? The 
non-percussive touch? 
3. Which 
speed? 
4. What would be a possible advantage 
of practicing on a poor piano? 


touch has the quicker key- 


5. What two factors, according to Ga- 
brilowttsch, control touch? 


A (Critical Digest of Pusic and 
Tlasters of Pyusic 


By ANTON RuBINSTEIN 


Translated from the German 
By Dr. CLARENCE OHLENDORF 
Part V 


The Opera and Virtuosity 

Bee I go on to Mendelssohn, I 

must coyer two fields which are very 
similar and which are built up very 
thoroughly. They have given the public 
much enjoyment. They are, in vocal music, 
the opera, and, in instrumental music, vir- 
tuosity. 

Both had their start in Italy. The opera 
(buffa and seria) rose quickly to great 
heights all over the world, through Italian 
influence, with the exception of France 
where Lulli was the leader. The reason 
lay in the suitable climate of Italy for the 
production of singers. This condition is 
attributed largely to the composers. They 
were forced to write beautiful cantilene, 
highly colored, even though the plot of 
the drama did not. demand this, to give the 
singers an opportunity to display their art; 
and at the same time they placed the or- 
chestra in an uncertain secondary role. 
From then on until today, for the earnest 
musician, Italian opera is synonymous with 
uncertainty and the _ inartistic—entirely 
right from an esthetic point of view but 
not from a purely musical one; for a beau- 
tiful cantilena is worth something, and one 
finds many in Italian Opera. 

The flower-time of Italian Opera is the 
period before Mozart. The number of com- 
posers was great, and this speaks for an 
advancement in that branch of the art. 
Those contemporary with and following 
Mozart are Salieri, Cimarosa,: Paesiello, 
Paér. A little later came Rossini, whose 
“Barber of Seville” is a jewel of freshness, 
melody, humor and characterization—a true 
masterpiece. His “Comte Ory” and_ his 
“William Tell” are highly significant in 
color, dramatic strength and orchestration. 
The latter is very nearly a master work, if 
only something better instead, of the last 
allegro had been written. Also in some of 
his other operas, one finds banal and inartis- 
tic things. Not uninteresting is the fact that 
he, as other Italian composers before and 
after him, wrote in the French language 
and held it in a way above that which they 
wrote in the Italian. 

Rossini stood in the limelight through- 
out Europe for a long time, until the arrival 
of Bellini and then Donizetti who wrote 
three operas of worth. The first of these 
wrote sweet melody, the second, temper- 
mental and dramatic. The public and art- 


ists held them very much in esteem, and 
only Meyerbeer with his grandiose opera 
could rival them. When one heard in them 
such singers as Rubini, Tamburini, La- 
blache, Sontag, Grisi, Persiani, Tadolini, 
and Jenny Lind one was enthusiastic as I 
was in my youth. 


FTER Corelli and Scarlatti little or 

nothing of great value was writ- 
ten for the piano. Great importance is 
attached to the virtuoso teaching of Cle- 
menti. There is left only Boccherini, who 
wrote much chamber music but who did not 
reach Haydn’s height. Only for the violin 
is something of importance written. We 
mention Nardini, Tartini, Viotti, and es- 
pecially Paganini who gave new life to the 
instrument. From now till 1830, music 
goes to France, because it was cultivated 
chiefly there; and in Germany, after 1830. 
Lights from all the corners of Europe ap- 
pear. Music becomes more and more uni- 
versal and nearly every land has a repre- 
sentation. But schools existed only in these 
three lands. 

From Rameau to Berlioz, with few ex- 
ceptions, it is the opera and the opera alone 
at which the French worked. 

The French cultivated a kind of comic 
opera and called it French opera because it 
was written in French. The principal com- 
posers were Lulli, Cherubini, Spontini, Ros- 
sini (Italian), Gluck, Hérold and Meyer- 
beer (German). Also the English have 
called Handel an English composer, be- 
cause he wrote his oratorios in English. 
That is somewhat misdirected patriotism, 
but I suppose more commendable than to 
hold him as a foreigner. 


Opera-Comique 

HE OPERA-COMIOQUE is a peculiar 

type of French music, and in that di- 
rection they have done well. Grétry, 
Méhul, Monsigny, Dalayrac, Isouard, Ber- 
ton, Boieldieu, Adam, Auber, Grisar, Massé, 
Bizet, Delibes, and others, deserve the ad- 
miration not only of their own countrymen 
but also of all. Many of them wrote seri- 
ous opera, as Méhul (whose “Josef in 
Egypt” is the best of its kind and Auber 
who wrote “The Mute of Portici;” but the 


(Continued on page 218) 
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events on records in the past year 

year was Columbia’s issue of Si- 
belius’ “Symphony No. 2.” Sibelius, one 
of the two foremost living intellectual soli- 
taries, has been, as far as his greatest mu- 
sic is concerned, shamefully neglected by 
the recording companies until recently. The 
advent of the recordings of his first two 
symphonies—the First is to be issued 
shortly—was due, however, not to the fore- 
sight of any recording company but to the 
Finnish Government who approached Euro- 
pean Columbia with an offer to codperate, 
with a given sum of money, to have their 
musical idol represented on records, in 
order that his pronounced individuality and 
his superb genius (the estimation is our 
own) might find universal appreciation. 
Robert Kajanus, the veteran Finnish con- 
ductor, who founded the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Finland, was chosen by the com- 
poser to conduct the recorded versions of 
his works. The wisdom of his choice is 
aboye caviling, for, as one English reviewer 
has observed, Kajanus has virtually taught 
the performing orchestra the music and 
made each player know it both spiritually 
as well as technically. 

Sibelius’ “Symphony No. 2” brings to us 
music of original beauty and strength. Its 
inspirational supremacy, particularly in the 
first and second movements, is preeminent, 
for Sibelius is one of the greatest and most 
original composers now living. Sibelius’ 
conceptions of beauty and musical thought- 
profundity are so strong, so vitally hewn, 
that they remind us of a sculptor who 
works only in great sections of natural 
stone, carving his art out of Nature itself. 
It has been truthfully observed that he has 
conceived “some of the most remarkable 
orchestral ideas of any composer who ever 
lived.” 

One instance of his unique treatment in 
the Second Symphony, which continually 
incites our appreciation, occurs just before 
the haunting melody of the trio in the third 
movement. Here the composer with an im- 
pelling urgency reaches a climax which he 
breaks off immediately. Then, in the almost 
awesome hush which follows, five solemn 
drum beats are heard before the magical 
mood of the trio is given out by the oboe. 
Sibelius has a way of pausing in the un- 
folding of his musical thought. Twice in 
the first movement we encounter these 
pauses—which in no way break the con- 
tinuity of his music but instead enhance it. 
It is as though he felt that in the midst 
of action there should be inaction, a rest, 
a tranquil moment, or a moment, for con- 
templation, lest the powers of human ab- 
sorption be taxed beyond their durability. 


O= OF the most important musical 


Dances by Mozart 

{eee KLEIBER, who recently con- 

ducted a season of concerts with the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, intro- 
duced while in New York some German 
Dances by Mozart. These compositions, 
although not especially displaying any great 
depth of musical thought, are none the less 
enjoyable. They own the quality of folk 
dances and as such should be accepted. 
Kleiber conducting the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Berlin has recorded six of the 
German Dances by Mozart and also his 
Idomeneo Overture. These can be found 
on Brunswick discs 90106 and 90107. 
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Two other orchestral recordings, 
should not be missed by the orchestral 
noisseur, are Brunswick's releases of 
Overture to Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Awl 
(disc 90110) and the Overture to 
thoven’s “Egmont” (disc 90111). The % 
ter which is played by the Philharn 
Orchestra of Berlin under the ad 
direction of Julius Priiwer is unques 
ably the finest recording of a Beeth 
Overture issued to date. Gluck’s Over 
is conducted by Richard Strauss. Bot 
cordings are exceptional examples of 
purity of orchestral tone on records. 1 
exactitude in fact is surprising in its f 
ism. 

Sir Henry Wood and his Symphony 
chestra, an organization whose popule 
is attested by their crowded Tue 
“Proms” in London, haye recorded Bs 
“Brandenburg Concerto No, 6” for { 
lumbia. Here, we encounter a work } 
ten for strings only, minus, however, 
violins. Bach was thirty-six when he 
this composition, which is dedicated to 
Margrave of Brandenburg, a musical 
thusiast and friend of the composer’s, f 
which it derived its title. The work 
flects the buoyancy and alertness of 
youth. It is gay and light-hearted save 
the suavity of its short, slow section. 
the same time, it displays the genius © 
early technical precision in an admit 
manner, é ; 

Sir Henry, although failing to realiz 
requisite finesse of string playing esse 
to that consummate performance, neve! 
less conducts the work with an ad 
virility which undeniably makes it li 
an appropriate manner for a_ recor 
(Columbia discs 67842 and 67843.) 


A Strauss Suite 
ICHARD STRAUSS?’ Suitey 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” comes t 
in a realistic orchestral recording thr 
Columbia album 148. The clarity and 
cision of this recording and the deline 
of the instrumentation is an unusual 
cording achievement. It is played by 
ter Straram and his Orchestra, an or; 
zation of the foremost rank in Paris, W 
we encounter for the first time in a do 
tic release. : i 
Strauss’ incidental music to “Le BE 
geois Gentilhomme” was written some 
to order, and hence displays less $ 
taneity than much which came before 
appears that Max Reinhardt having 5 
the premiere of “Der Rosenkavyalier 
his masterly stage direction, Strauss 
his librettist, von Hofmannsthal, dec 
as a token of their esteem, to create a ¥ 
for Reinhardt. ie 
It was von Hofmannsthal who cone 
the idea of revising Moliére’s famous | 
edy. Strauss undertook to keep his pa 
the work in the spirit of Lully who 1 
the original incidental music in 1670. 
ingenuity of Strauss’ creation canno 
questioned but it is just this ingenuii 
seeking to depict the detailed action in 
sic which we believe makes this : 
apart from the action it was conceiy 
accompany on the stage, somewhat un: 
factory. There are moments, ho 
such as the Intermezzo, the entrance 
Cleonte (unfortunately omitted in thi 
cording), the Minuet after Lully and. 
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How ©o Plan and Conduct a Piano-Playing (Contest 


-] ERETOFORE, piano-playing con- 
| tests have been on such a large 
scale, involving so much in the way 
expense and effort, that most piano 
achers or laymen who have been con- 
aced of their value in stimulating an in- 
rest in the study of the piano have decided 
ainst attempting one in their small com- 
b lity, 
[This id a natural mistake to make, but 
mistake, nevertheless, since piano-playing 
mtests can be scaled down in cost and 
fort to proportions suitable for the small- 
}communities. 
(Phe writer speaks from experience, hav- 
z successfully conducted two piano-play- 
= contests in small communities, the first, 
| a suburban section comprising seven 
froughs or small towns, with a population 
| approximately thirty thousand, the sec- 
ld, in a more extended area, with a pop- 
Ation of about eighty. thousand. 
[Phe contest idea in piano study, this pit- 
{g student against student, school against 
fool, and finally community against com- 
nity, in friendly rivalry, introduces the 
porting element” into a sometime dreary 
ld monotonous educational process and 
kes entire towns conscious that there is 
\ch an educational and 
!d cultural influence as 
ano study. 
|Particularly in these 
lys of infinite and com- 
ing distractions, with 
| many varieties of 
Robot” music—the radio 
ishing on a Cortot or 
| Rachmaninov by the 
bre flick of the thumb 
id the phonograph pro- 
‘cing equally effortless 
lasic—the successful pi- 
jo student must be en- 
‘wed with great courage 
‘iddetermination, Thede- 
lopment of these admir- 
‘le traits is made possible 
rough the contest idea 
\plied to the study of 
‘e piano. In Detroit, 
icago and other cities 
ere they have been held 
piano-playing contests 
lve created an immedi- 


o-playing contests have 
me annual affairs. 


Money Provision 

HE FIRST essential 
in planning and con- 
cting a piano-playing 
st is to provide a 
Il fund to take care 
necessary expenses. 

For the ordinary con- 
covering a commu- 
- with a population of 
or one hundred thou- 
d and interesting from 
e hundred and fifty to 


in a Small ommunity 


By VERNON SMITH 


four hundred contestants, the leaders of the 
movement should provide themselves with a 
fund of from three to five hundred dollars 
to take care of various items. 

There are several ways of securing this 
amount. Certain wealthy men and women 
who take an interest in music and in. those 
who are studying the piano are glad to pro- 
vide this small amount, if the purposes of 
the contest are clearly outlined to them. Or 
the money may be secured from individuals 
engaged in music trades in the Community, 
in view of the advertising it will afford 
them. If this money is secured from cer- 
tain piano dealers, however, it must be 
distinctly understood that the contest must 
not be commercialized at any stage or in any 
degree. For instance one should not permit 
some enterprising piano dealer to present 
his brand of piano as one of the awards. 

This is a popular method of securing 
publicity but it is a thoroughly shortsighted 
way of running a contest. For it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep any cultural en- 
deavor free from the least taint of com- 
mercialism. 

Let us imagine that a contest is to be 
conducted in a small community of fifty 


thousand inhabitants, with seven schools, a 
school attendance of seven thousand and 
some three hundred available piano pupils. 

As the contest will be of a semi-private 
character, the first and most important es- 
sential is to create confidence in its pur- 
poses and aims and to this end enlist the 
cooperation of the leading musical, educa- 
tional and political people of the commu- 
nity. 

These may be assigned some prominent 
executive function. For the purposes of 
the contest the following official positions 
should be filled by leading social, educa- 
tional or musical organizations or indi- 
viduals : 

. Sponsors 

. Judges of the Final Contest 

. Advisory Committee 

. Executive Committee 

. Judges of the preliminary contests 

The sponsors of the contest should be 
the most influential organization in the 
community, whose members are likely to co- 
Operate withan educational effort of this kind. 
If the purposes of the contest are presented 
convincingly to this organization, its exec- 
utives will gladly give all the assistance in 
their power to make it a success. The 
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A CHICAGO TEACHER PREPARING A CLASS OF PUPILS FOR A CITY CONTEST 


Women’s Clubs of the community are usu- 
ally most sympathetic to a movement of 
this worthy edticational character. 

The Judges of the final contest should 
be five of the highest musical authorities to 
be secured. If they live in another dis- 
trict, so much the better. They should be 
men and women of unimpeachable integrity 
and of the finest repute. The judges of 
the final contest place the cac/iet of excel- 
lence on your contest from beginning to 
end. 

For the Advisory Committee the inter- 
est of the leading public citizens, school 
officials, piano teachers and other influ- 
ential individuals in the community should 
be elicited. The Executive Committee should 
be made, up of the prominent ladies who 
are likely to take an active interest in an 
educational movement of this kind. The 
presidents of the various Women’s Clubs 
would engage actively in any work to be 
found for them. ; 

The judges of the Preliminary Contests, 
the first or eliminative contests in the in- 
dividual schools, can be either piano 
teachers or school teachers presided over 
by the musical director. If piano teachers 
are selected as judges those from one sec- 
tion of the community 
should judge the contest- 
ants in a school remote 
from their own center. 


Directions for Entrants 
HAwss decided on 


the “confide nce- 
building” factors of the 
contest, let us now turn 
our attention to the spe- 
cific details of the contest 
itself. With seven schools 
in the imaginary contest 
and three hundred piano 
pupils the contest must be 
outlined very clearly and 
succinctly so that the con- 
testants know definitely 
how to enter and what 
they are expected to do. 
These specific details 
should be listed on printed 
sheets so that the musical 
directors may hand them 
to the school children. 
The following informa- 
tion should be given on 
these sheets: 


1. Description of 
awards. 

2. Classification of en- 
trants. 

3. Playing require- 
ments. 

4. Dates and places of 
contests. 

5. Qualifications of en- 
trants. 


6. Judges and sponsors. 
7. Method of selection 
of winners. 
8. Entrance blank. 
Medals make the best 
awards, a gold medal for 
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the final champion, two silver medals 
for the division winners and_ bronze 
medals for the other school winners. 

There should be three classifications of 
entrants to comprehend the age range of 
the school children. 

1. Elementary: pupils in the 1st to 
grades, inclusive. 

2. Intermediate: pupils in the 7th, 
and 9th grades, inclusive. 

3. Senior: pupils in the 10th, 11th 
12th grades, inclusive. 

The playing requirements should define 
the Compositions each group of contestants 
should play The following were the “re- 
quired” pieces in the writer’s second con- 
test: 

. Elementary Don Juan Minuet, Mozart 

. Intermediate Humoresque, Dvorak 

Senior Serenata Op. 15 No. 1 
Moszkowski 

The dates of the contest, both prelim- 
inary and final should give ample time for 
the contestants to prepare their pieces, and 
the contests should be held at places con- 
venient for the contestants and th judges. 
The only qualification necessary for the 
entrant is that he belong to one of the 
schools included in the contest. 
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6th 
8th 


and 


WN 


Preliminary and Final Judging 
Methods 


HE NAMES of the judges and spon- 

sers should be on these sheets. They 
help to show that the contest is a sound 
and worthy educational and artistic move- 
ment. 

It should be clearly stated that the 
judges in the preliminary contests will se- 
lect the best player in each group in each 
school. Since there are seven schools there 
will be twenty-one school winners eligible 
for the final contest. It should also be 
made clear that at the final contest the 
judges will select the best player in each 
group and from the three group winners 
will nominate the Finalist or Champion, the 
player who shows the greatést merit and 
development for his or her age, regardless 
of the group he or she may be in. 

This last proviso makes it possible for 
an entrant in the elementary group to win 
the gold medal, the highest award, and as- 
sures the complete impartiality of the con- 
test. 

On the entrance blanks there should be 
spaces for the entrant’s name, address, 
town, school attended, grade, age, music 
teacher, address of teacher, name of parent 
or guardian, also the request to the entrant 
to show the sheet to his piano teacher. 

With the issuance of the “specific detail” 
sheets to the musical directors, the piano 
playing contest will now be under way. 
The executive committee will receive the 
entrance forms filled in. These they will 
file, identifying each contestant with his 
or her school. 


Stirring Up Interest 

T WILL be up to this committee now 

to advertise and stir up proper interest 
in the contest. They can do this by issuing 
poster-announcements each week, to be dis- 
played on the bulletin boards of the schools 
or in the shop windows. After the first 
announcement giving the outlines of the 
contest, they can tell, in subsequent posters, 
about the progress of the contest. 

If possible, they should arrange to have 
some well-known pianist broadcast the “re- 
quired pieces’ on the radio. This should 
be announced by means of the posters. 
Also the newspapers should be kept sup- 
plied with items of this character from 
week to week. As soon as possible the 
medal awards should be displayed in the 
various schools and in the shop windows, 
some explanatory text accompaning them 
to tell what they are for, 

The preliminary and final contest should 
be announced by means of posters and in 


the local newspapers. Invite the public, 
partict.arly the mothers and fathers of the 
contestants, to attend all the contests. 

Feature the final contest as the culmina- 
tion of the entire series. Make it the so- 
cial occasion of the season. Ask the mayor 
of your community and other public no- 
tables to attend and take part. If possible, 
have someone who appreciates the signifi- 
cance of the contest idea tell the audiences 
what it means to the little men and women 
who have had the courage and determina- 
tion to accept the issue and. strive for the 
laurel. 

Extremely fortunate would a community 
be in having the ablest musical leader and 
educationalist in the country tell the au- 
diences just how great an influence these 
contests have on the lives of the 
children who had been brave enough to 
try for a prize, to explain how contests 
give the entrants poise, how all the facul- 
ties they possess are sharpened and ac- 
centuated to do their utmost in the short 
time allotted to them, how Music uplifts 
their lives and gives them higher ideals 
and purposes. 

After the winners have been selected 
have some well-known lady identified with 
the contest, one of the sponsors, if possible, 
present the awards. Last, see to it that all 


the newspapers in your community have 
their reporters at the preliminary and final 
contests. 


Lasting Benefit 

Ce} create greater interest in 

the study of the piano among the 
school children and thus develop more 
piano pupils. They make the grown-ups 
conscious that there is, in the piano, an 
educational, artistic and moral influence 
that is not to be disregarded, if they value 
their children’s future. 

These are the rewards that will come to 
all who are gallant souls looking for a real 
adventure and who decide to “Plan and 
Conduct a Piano-Playing Contest” in their 
community. : 

Life itself holds out few more satisfy- 
ing prizes. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. SMITH’S ARTICLE 

1. How may money be secured for the 
contest? 

2. What methods of advertising may be 
adopted? 

3. What considerations should regulate 
the choice of time and place? 

4. What prises are most appropriate? 

5. Why is the careful choosing of the 
final judges particularly important? 


Revelation in Imitation 


By SIDNEY BUSHELL 


IN MOST cases imitation is suicide, as 
Emerson said. But there is an exception 
to test this rule. After months of careful 
study and practice the high-spirited pupil 
suddenly throws aside all self-imposed re- 
straint and for a few minutes attempts a 
lively imitation of some great artist. Often 
enough, and to his great surprise, he real- 


izes he is not doing so badly. This sudden 
breaking of bonds has revealed possibilities 
within himself previously unsuspected. Im- 
itation has not been suicide, it has been 
a means to revelation. 

Therefore, imitate. Let yourself go at 
times. Note your discoveries—but use 
them with discretion. 


A BALLET IN THE OPEN AIR 
By the French Modernist of Yesteryear, Edgar Degas 


« 


THE ETUD. 


Sparks From THe Musical 
AnviL oF Topsy 


“Music has definitely reached and passer 
the greatest degree of discord and of com 
plexity that it is practicable for it to at 
tain’”—SERGE PROKOFIEV, 


* 


“I know very little about music < 
piano playing, and my only consolation | 
that some of my colleagues know ey 
less.” —LropoLp Gopowsky. 


* 


“Art, and especially musical art, is ; 
thing of rhythmic proportions—the bal 
ancing of-lines, curves, masses, resonance 
to produce a whole which has esthetic 
worth.”—C. Purves-SMITH. 


* 


“I am going to give the picture public 7 
larger dose of music in each succeed 
picture. Perhaps I am_ optimistic, 
every musician will agree that it is wort 
trying.”—SiGMUND ROMBERG. j 


* 


“My first step in taking over a new plaf 
has been to improve the condition of th 
buildings. The second has been to orgai 
ize musical interests in the plant or com 
munity.”—CHaArLes M, ScHwas. 


Ghe First Few Steps 
By BEULAH GILKEY 


IN TEACHING a five-year-old child th 
teacher first must give her the names 6 
the five notes, C, D, E, F and G. Whe 
these are thoroughly memorized the chil 
is taught to play them on the piano, usin 
the correct fingering. Next, a beginner 
book with large lines and spaces is use 
(Bilbro’s is very good). It being difficw 
for many a child to distinguish lines frot 
spaces, each line and space must be def 
nitely pointed out. Middle C is the fir 
note to be recognized. Then comes E an 
G. The teacher must repeat again af 
again, “What note comes on the first lin 
What note comes on the second line! 
When the various notes are impressed ¢ 
the memory in this way the child will nev 
forget them. 


Who Will Advise Beethov : 


(The following letter is printed exactl 
as received at the office of THe Erut 
Who will respond to this S. O. S?—Edite 
of Tue Erupe.) 


Dear JuNtor Erupe: 


I am ina terrible shape. My pa andt 
named me Beethoven McGreen when I w 
born and all the kids are teesin me abo 
it. now cause its a musitions name ai 
especially the Smith gang. ma says I he 
got a head jest like a musitions but | 
says I got.a block-head cause I like to dra 
funny pictures like him. I hope it 
neither, I dont like to be teased abe 
neither my head nor my name so since yd 
a musitions macazine will you please sé 
gest a remedy. I must close cause pa al 
ma and the two sets of twins musnt 
about this or they wouldnt let me send 
I not dis-obying them thoug for th 
halint told me not too yet. 


From your friend, 
BeertHoveNn McGRreEEN, — 


Please answer cause Im in trouble ai 
need help. 4 ; 
Age 7 years 13 days 

Live in Kansas Cit 


WHE ETUDE 


“HE NAME bandmaster is in itself an 
indication of some of the qualifica- 
Ons necessary for the holder of such an 
Dpointment—bandmaster, “a master of 


he band,’ and master of the work of the 
fand. The complete bandmaster should 
mdeed be master of the technic of all 


tings pertaining to the band and his pro- 
That should include instrumen- 
ition, music to be performed and, to a 
jegree, the circumstances surrounding the 
bmposer and his music. 

|) These may seem to be exacting qualifi- 
lations, but if it is expected that bands and 
land music are to be taken seriously in 
4 musical world I am sure you will 
ligree with me that something better than 
he ordinary run of bandmasters must be 
volved. 

I make the statement that we are not 
Jet considered seriously. In my opinion 
he bandmaster is partly to blame for this 
ondition. I say “partly,” because the na- 
are of our work is in some measure re- 
ponsible. We are brought so much in 
ontact with the recreational side of life 
nat it is difficult to convince those we 
“ish to convince that there is another side 
our usefulness. We know that there is 
nother side but, in order to present it 
lroperly, we must be in possession of quali- 
‘cations that will command a_ hearing. 
‘Ve must be worthy of the respect of 
hose who know what is first class and 
yho can help us to realize our ambition— 
hich is to gain for the symphonic (or 
oncert) band a higher place in the esti- 
ation of the leaders of musical thought. 


Pssion. 


Trained in Every Point 
DM ANDS will never be better than the 
bandmasters, nor can the band pro- 
ress beyond its director. The great 
ymphony orchestras owe their position 
nd their excellence to their conductors, 
nd great bands have been and always 
ill be the result of the work of great 
andmasters. The great conductors have 
Il been thoroughly trained musicians of 
eptional aptitude, and it is highly im- 
robable that there will ever be any other 
yay of rising above mediocrity. All can- 
t be exceptional bandmasters any more 
1 orchestra conductors can all be on 
same level. But the least the pro- 
ion is entitled to is that all of us 
our several stations should be trained 
the limit of our capacity in all that is 
for the proper performance 
our duties. We reach an enormous 
n far in excess of that reached by 
other medium. That fact adds to our 
ponsibilities and should be a spur to in- 
ed efficiency. 
Tt is a hard statement to make that the 
sicianship of orchestra conductors is 
surably superior to that of band 
ctors, but I doubt if any one will 
it as a fact. Reference is made, 
to conductors of symphony or- 
There are no doubt several 
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FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


GRABEL 


By Capt. Cuarres O'NEILL 


(Capt. O'Neill is a graduate of Knellar Hall—the English military band 


school. 


After graduation from the four-year bandmaster course at that 


notable institution, he continued lus studics at McGill University, qualifying 


first for the Master degree and later for that of Doctor of Music. 


In 


addition to being the bandmaster of the Royal 22nd Regiment of Quebec 


he is also an organist and chotrmaster in that city. 


In 1930 he was selected 


to conduct the official Canadian band of seventy-five performers during 


the Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto. 


He is the composer of the 


“Knight Errant Overture,’ selected as the required number for Class B 
bands in the 1931 band contests, and is the arranger of the “Entry of the 
Gods into Walhalla,” which is the required number for Class A bands in 


this year's contests. 


He 1s well fitted to write wpon the subject chosen, and 


what he says regarding the requirements for the bandmaster will apply 
equally well to the orchestral conductor,—Ev1rT0or. ) 


reasons for this condition. One factor 
may be that we deal with an organization 
not of equal musical rank with the or- 
chestra. But I think a very important 
reason is that as bandmasters we have no 
standard of musicianship to aim at and 
no artistic objective. It may be said to 
work in a circle. Musicianship is inferior 
because of an undeveloped medium with 
which to work, and further development 
cannot be attained until musicianship is 
materially improved. 

The fact of the matter is that individ- 
uals make organizations, whether material 
or artistic. What is it that makes success- 
ful business organizations? You will 
answer that it is business brains. What 
has placed pianism on the high plane it 
occupies today? The answer is pianistic 
genius of the past which has developed 
the phenomenally high standard of today. 
The same may be said of the violin and 
of other instruments. Individuals who 
have devoted their lives to them in the 
past have been an incentive to present 
day exponents. 


The Complete Bandmaster 

HAT IS the prime necessity for 

raising the standard of bands and 
band music? The answer can only be— 
a higher standard of bandmastership. The 
quality of the medium of expression is 
not the final arbiter in the matter of 
relative positions of values, but rather the 
quality of the individual and the work 
performed. No solo instrument is the 
equal of the orchestra as a musical voice; 
yet there are individual artists ranking 
quite equal with the world’s greatest or- 
chestras and orchestra conductors. 

It seems to me to be possible for band- 
masters and bands to rise to higher posi- 
tions than they have at present achieved. 
With that object in view I have visualized 
the complete bandmaster and have tabu- 
lated some of the qualifications that he 
should possess. Perhaps it would be ad- 
visable to enumerate the list of qualifica- 
tions and then discuss each in sequence. 

1. A knowledge: 

(a) Of the capabilities 
band instruments. 
(b) Of how to arrange for band. 
2. A thorough knowledge of all rudi- 


of all 


mentary elements and principles of music. 

3. A good grounding in the technic of 
musical composition. 

4. A thorough knowledge of musical 
form. 

5. A comprehension of musical _his- 
tory. 


The first, a knowledge of the capabilities 
of all band instrwments, is the sine qua 
non for the successful bandmaster, 
whether dealing with an organization of 
mature players or beginners. It is neces- 
sary to understand the problems of the 
individual players. Those who (for- 
tunately or unfortunately, as the case may 
be) have bands composed of players of 
varying degrees of proficiency, know that 
progress is dependent upon the leader’s 
being able to show immature players how 
to overcome difficulties. 

It may be a knowledge of the matter 
of uniformity of fingering in the upper 
register of the clarinet section to improve 
the intonation, or it may be the ability 
to demonstrate how to avoid awkward 
changes of position on the trombone, or 
in solving any one of numerous problems. 
Besides the respect which the conductor 
receives from the players there is the 
added satisfaction of possessing knowl- 
edge that can be imparted to, and there- 
by can be the means toward improving the 
efficiency of, others not so fortunately 
placed. JI am sure that we are all agreed 
that it is no drawback to know something 
of the various parts that go to make up 
one’s business. 


Arrangement Based on Sound 
Knowledge 


“VERY bandmaster should be a good 
arranger, as he is constantly being 
called upon to exercise himself in that 
direction. Music written or transcribed 
for band should sound well, at least in 
so far as balance and distribution of ma- 
terial is concerned. The degree of suc- 
cess in that respect depends a great deal 
upon whether the instruments have been 
intelligently written for, whether the parts 
or passages given to the various instru- 
ments are suited to them. I could give 
numberless instances of grotesque scoring 
in band arrangements, but I must not 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Qualifications for the Complete Bandmaster 


take time to do so as this is not a treatise 
on instrumentation. 

It is not necessary that a bandmaster 
should be a good performer on every in- 
strument. As a matter of fact, I do not 
think it is possible, as a busy bandmaster 
has little or no time to devote to personal 
practice. He should, however, have in- 
vestigated and studied each instrument 
until the fingering and general “lay” of all 
are at his command. 

The second qualification, a thorough 
knowledge of all rudiments of music, as 
well as the theory of it, might appear as 
superfluous to stress. It is astonishing, 
though, the amount of uncertainty that 
exists among bandsmen with regard to, 
for example, trills and ornaments of all 
kinds. No question should ever come 
up in the band room pertaining to musical 
signs, values, ornaments and so forth, 
that cannot be authoritatively explained 
by the bandmaster. It is usually the 
small things of life that give the most 
trouble; in music much the same con- 
dition holds good. A wrong decision in 
regard to the correct manner of executing 
a certain appoggiatura, or a trill or turn, 
will not do a director any good if later on 
he is compelled to amend or reverse his 
instructions. Mistakes can be made by 
the possessor of much knowledge, but 
they are then honest ones. Do not let 
them occur as the result of mere guess- 
ing. Build musicianship cn a solid foun- 
dation. 


Viewing Music Structurally 
UALIFICATION number three is: 
Be well grounded in the technic of mu- 
sical composition. This includes harmony, 
counterpoint and canonic’and fugal writing. 
From the standpoint we are considering, 
namely, the complete bandmaster, this 
qualification becomes a_ necessity. I 
might here observe that it is not the in- 
tention to suggest, or imply, that every 
bandmaster should be a great, or even a 
good, composer. Whether one can be de- 
pends on the amount of creative genius 
with which he is endowed; but every 
bandmaster should be able to write in- 
telligible music, even though it be unin- 
spired. 

For the purpose of beating time to a 
march or other small composition, the ad- 
vantages of possessing the knowledge 
outlined may not be obvious, but, in the 
presentation of large works, the ability 
to (figuratively speaking) step into the 
composer’s shoes will have a marked 
influence in the presentation of the music. 
Having struggled with the technic made 
use of by the composer the conductor 
is enabled to know what to look for. 
He will recognize what is purely har- 
monic. He will be able to discern the 
contrapuntal lines and apportion parts ac- 
cording to their relative importance. He 
will know which is subject matter and 


(Continued on page 209) 
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THE ETUDI 


Should Each Large @ity Have a Public High School of Ptusic? 


By ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 


, : SHE QUESTION of preparation for 
the position of Supervisor of Music 
in the Public Schools is one that is 

worthy of deep reflection. How many 
specialized musicians would feel competent 
to take up a task which requires a musical 
education greater than that demanded of 
any performer or teacher? 

We present herewith a list of the subjects 
in which the Supervisor must show profi- 
ciency : 

History of Music 

Appreciation 

Voice Training 

Ear Training 

Sight Reading (vocal) 

Piano (a fair technic) 

Theory (musical signs, symbols, and 
so forth) 

Harmony (at least elementary) 

Counterpoint (simple) 

Musical Form (general) 

Instrumentation (for teaching pur- 
poses) 

Orchestration (for arrangement pur- 
poses ) 

Choral Conducting (including can- 
tata and operetta) 

Orchestral Conducting 

Band Conducting 

The Supervisor is also expected to have 
a so-called education, which means at least 
four years of high school. Also, to round 
out his equipment, he must have courses in 
psychology and college English. 

We do not see how it is possible for any 
one person to absorb the amount of knowl- 
edge necessary to handle successfully the 
many duties requisite for the position of 
Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools! 
Each subject in the given list of fifteen, 
with which the Supervisor is supposed to 
be familiar, is important. A superficial 
knowledge of each is not enough, and even 
though there are various methods avail- 
able for the general handling of all this 
material in class work, it does not seem 
fair to the student body that the instructor 
should not have a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of these subjects than is avail- 
able in any one of these short-cut methods 
or systems. 


Those Who Specialize 
HERE ARE supervisors who special- 
ize in one subject such as voice or or- 
chestral training, but who pay very little 
attention to the other subjects. Such a 
teacher may bring about results in the way 
of beautiful singing or acceptable orches- 
tral performance in his school, but it may 
be at the sacrifice of the general musical 
education he is supposed to disseminate. We 
admit the old adage of “One thing well, 
and many things poorly, done,” and, thus 
far, this appears to be the generally ac- 
cepted belief of the average Supervisor. 
Therefore, he seems to stick to his idea of 
shining brilliantly in his one particular 
specialty. 
We cannot blame him for this partiality 
to the one branch of the work that really 
interests him, and for this reason we be- 


Eprtor’s Note: While the editor does not agree with some of the im- 
plications of the writer, it is stimulating for the school music teacher to 
consider the responsibilities of high school music teaching. There ts no 
doubt that large communities should have at least one high school where 
students who wish to follow the vocation of professional music may be 
served. Detroit, Philadelphia and other cities have established departments 

- of music in technical high sschools such as the Cass Technical High School 
in Detroit and the Mastbaum Vocational School in Philadelphia, 


lieve that this one subject should be his job 
and that he should not be obliged to divide 
his attention between this and other items 
of general musical education which he. is 
forced to teach. If he is forced so to do, 
he must skimp the time given to his real 
interest, and it is not difficult to understand 
the psychological bearing that this will 
have upon the work in his main depart- 
ment. 

Can the Supervisor carry on all his jobs 
with an equal degree of efficiency in each? 
Can he maintain the necessary interest of 
his classes in all the branches he is sup- 
posed to teach if he, himself, honestly, does 
not feel this interest? Can he successfully 
conceal this lack of interest on his part? 
In other words, can he put over his defi- 
ciency in teaching ability on classes, other 
teachers, principals and superintendents? 
We do not believe that such a thing is pos- 
sible and we do contend that it is for this 
reason alone that music in the schools has 
not been as successful as it should be. The 
Supervisor has too many jobs! There are 
too many branches of music taught, and in 
consequence all are poorly done. 


The Orchestral Supervisor 


HEN WE HEAR of a high school 

maintaining a superb orchestra, we 
find that the supervisor is a specialist in 
this department and has aroused great in- 
terest and enthusiasm for this side of the 
work. We also know, intuitively, that the 
major part of the time given over to music 
is spent in orchestral training. This is the 
same with singing or piano or band, and, 
as a result, “History of Music,” “Appre- 
ciation,” “Theory” and “Harmony” are 
neglected or, if not entirely neglected, 
slighted. Drills and tests may be invented 
to give a few minutes to each of these 
items but, on the whole, they receive but 
scant attention. 

There should be several teachers in the 
music department of every large school, es- 
pecially in the Junior and Senior high 
schools. There should be trained heads for 
the orchestra, the band, the singing, and 
the theoretical branches. Each of these 
educators should be a specialist in his 
branch of the work, for it is only in this 
manner that the various items of musical 
education will be properly presented. 

No matter how little time may be given 
to the study of music in the school, this 
time should be spent to the best advantage 
in instruction which is of the highest ob- 
tainable order, and it should be presented 
by teachers who are thoroughly in sympa- 
thy with their subjects. 

We cannot feel certain that a drill-mas- 


ter for the band would manifest the same 
amount of interest in teaching theory that 
a trained theorist would evidence. Nor do 
we understand how a specialist in voice 
training could possibly show ‘the proper 
spirit for counterpoint that the theory 
teacher would be expected to impart. 

Assistant teachers must be requisitioned 
into service and chosen with the idea of 
covering certain ground in the musical 
training. 


The One Aim—Music Study 

LL OF THIS leads to but one con- 

clusion and that is that each city with 
a population of at least a quarter of a mil- 
lion should have a Public Music High 
School. This school should be devoted en- 
tirely to the study of music and should 
be conducted by trained musicians, each a 
specialist in his line. There should be daily 
recitations in the academic departments 
such as musical fundamentals (misnamed 
theory), harmony, counterpoint and musi- 
cal form. There should be junior and senior 
orchestras and bands, junior and senior 
choruses, appreciation classes, history of 
music classes and class work in piano, vio- 
lin, viola, cello, double-bass, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, horn, trombone 
and tuba. There should be no private les- 
sons aside from occasional individual coach- 
ing for the backward student, for the Pub- 
lic Music High School should be only for 
class instruction and not for private tutor- 
ing. 

Along with the academic branches of 
music and the instrumental studies, the nec- 
essary general education should receive at- 
tention. Classes in English, in either 
French, German or Italian and in psychol- 
ogy and physics should be obligatory: 

Such a Public Music High School would 
be on a par with the Public Téchnical High 
Schools and would solve the difficulties now 
being encountered throughout the country 
in regard to music in the school and the 
proper branches to be taught when it is 
given consideration. <e 

This would solve the difficulties of mak- 
ing all the students study music in its varied 
phases, when all are not equally interested. 
It would also take care of the problem of 
too many jobs for the overworked super- 
visor and, while not entirely eliminating 
music from the schools, would leave only 
the recreational side to be considered, such 
as singing, orchestra, band and apprecia- 
tion. 


Foreign Precedent 


HERE ARE municipal high school 
for music in France, Germany 
other foreign countries. Entries are grante 
only after very formal and strict exami 
tions have been passed by the applicants, 

These music high schools supply the 

nicipal opera houses and other organiza 
tions with highly developed talent. 
honor of being a prize student in one 6 
these music schools is greater than thé mer 
fact of having won a first, second, thir 
or fourth medal or an honorable mentio 
for, with the prize or mention, opportunit 
in the way of positions in municipal oper 
houses, orchestras, bands, and so forth, ar 


‘sure to result. : 


When such positions are not sought b 
the prize-winner, there are always position: 
open for specialized music teachers in th 
many municipal music schools which pa 
a certain yearly emolument with priyt 
leges of outside employment. Thus 
question of music in the general educatic 
of the youth of these countries is succes: 
fully handled while in the general publi 
schools only solfeggio (sight-singing) an 
appreciation are taught. 

Although we cannot hope, for some tim 
to come, to obtain such a system for 
study of music as is being fostered by the 
foreign countries yet may we look fot 
ward to the time when the supervisor ¢ 
music in the public school will not be bu 
dened by being obliged to teach so 
diversified branches of music. 


Unifying Children’s Voices 
By I. JENKINSON 


N THE FIRST few weeks of mus 
I class in kindergarten or first grat 
much time must be spent in raising f 
voices of the low singers or so-called mo} 
otones. During this period the child mu 
be taught to hear and to reproduce the to 
correctly. ; 
Much may be gained by building up 
the child’s imagination; if the child can 
made to think a high tone, he will proba 
sing it high. Actions that suggest high | 
low pitch will aid him in placing his tone 
Words, phrases or sentences with mel 
dies made up of scale-like progressions 
built upon the tonic triad form the basis | 
the preliminary drill designed to unify 
children’s voices. Such drills appeal 
the child when presented in the form 
games. 


Musical Conversation 


NE GAME is very similar to 1 
game of “fruit-basket upset.” In t 
the teacher sings the name of the chi 
to which the child sings, “I’m here.” Fre 
time to time the call, “Oh, children!” e 
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ETUDE 


dining in Dyusicianship 
reproach that is sometimes made 
st piano study is that it is too me- 
al, that it trains the fingers at the 
se of real musical perception, that it 
not sufficiently stress a real apprecia- 
and creation of music. 

cordingly, greater attention should be 
to ear-training in piano instruction. 
value of such work is emphasized in 
er which I have recently received 
one who is anxious to help the ‘‘Dis- 
eed Teacher” quoted in the Novem- 
The letter reads: 


> 


. 


ETUDE. 


I am the mother of four children 
-all taking lessons—and to us mu- 
ic and the study of music means a 
fot. So naturally it was very im- 
ortant that we find the right kind 
of teacher. After reading the letter 
of W. M. L. in the November Erupr 
know that he couldn’t possibly in- 
terest children with the method he is 
How using. 
A lesson for pupils of all ages 
hould include not only the playing 
exercises and the usual “pieces,” 
but it should include also musical 
dictation by the teacher—that is, 
letting the pupil write on paper what 
the teacher is playing (without see- 
ing the notes). War-training is so 
important ! 
Also the teacher could write short 
melodies of, say, eight measures, ask- 
ing the child to put the right chords 
to them in the left hand. All my 
children are composing and I see no 
extraordinary musical ability as yet 
—just good talents. But we are 
stressing musical appreciation per- 
haps more than trying to make con- 
cert pianists of them. Their ages 
are 7, 9, 11, 18.—Mrs. M. D. 


yme teachers may perhaps wonder how 
can treat of composition in the lim- 
time which they spend with a piano 
|. Certainly, however, five or ten 
ites of the lesson period may be spent 
ear-training as is suggested with 
and enduring results. There are 
fully few piano pupils who attain to 
losity or even to passably advanced 
s All of them, however, may be 
what is even more important, name- 
e foundations of genuine musicianship. 


A Gwelve-Year Old 


2 Beginner 


have a beginner about twelve 
of age who I imagine will be 
good. Is John Williams’ “Very 
Book” right to start her on? 
‘this book enough? About when 
d she have her first piece? Is 
rc for her to have a book of 
s or not? When should both 
be used in the scales?—R. C. 


ns’ “First Year at the Piano” is a 
choice and will furnish sufficient 
1 until you wish to supplement it 
grade pieces. Such a piece may 
oduced after eight or ten lessons, 
is anxious for it. 
the pupil keep a notebook of manu- 
music paper and in this write out 
é as it is taken up, in this wise: 


scale be practiced slowly, with 
at a time, at first through a 
re and then through two oc- 
several scales have been 
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learned in this way, say C, G, D and F 
major, let both hands be practiced together 
through one then two octaves as at first. 
I suggest that this practice be then sup- 
plemented by scales which combine parallel 
with contrary motion. the hands together 
up one octave, then separating for one 
octave, then up one octave together, finally 
down two octaves. This process may be 
graphically pictured for the pupil thus, each 
division representing an octave: 


A second group of scales, consisting of 
A, E and B, may then be introduced with 
similar treatment, after which the flat 
scales that begin on black keys may be 
taken up in order. 


Contest Pieces 


A boy of fifteen (L.S.C.) who has 
evidently attained considerable proficiency 
as a piano player and public performer 
asks for a list of pieces (with their grades) 
which are adapted for piano contests. He 
names certain standard composers who 
are here represented: 


Chopin: Waltz in A flat, Op. 34, 
INO rg2) Us ats Store Snore 6 
Impromptu in A fiat, 
GD e2OSS en aeons acheroae 7 
Grieg: March of the Dwarfs, 
Opisosp NOs. sees 5 
Norwegian Bridal Pro- 
COSSION- aca 2 eee SES een Ee 6 
MacDowell: Hungarian ............. 5 
Hexentanz, Op. 17 ..... 7 
Mendelssohn: Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2. 6 
Rondo. Capriccioso, 
Mom las ine ers secs 7 
Schubert : Moment Musical, Op. 94, 
NOM 2S occ sok oe ae 5 
Impromptu in B flat, Op. 
RADU NOLS cance hares 7 
Schumann: Arabesque, Op. 18 ..... 6 
Aufschwung, Op. 12, 
ENON e298 Seiace hem the tatas ures 7 


Unmanageable Fingers 


Recently a pupil said to me that 
his fingers seem to work faster than 
his mind at times. 

Since this pupil is not inattentive 
and far from dull, I have been 
wondering whether slow practice was 
really the final answer to the prob- 
lem. 

Is there a point for each pupil 
at which he is stopped by mental 
sluggishness, or are all things pos- 
sible to him who perseveres? 
“Diapason.” 


Every piano teacher has at times to strug- 
gle with a pupil whose fingers “run away 
with him.” There are apparently three 
causes for this condition, as follows: 

1. The pupil thinks it is “smart” to 
break away from the slow-going methods 
of his teacher and show off his youthful 


exuberance. I once spent nearly an en- 
tire lesson with a pupil training her to 
control her tempo; and the following week 
she played the same piece faster than ever. 
On my asking the reason, she replied that 
she had heard one of her fellow students 
play it at that rate. “Then you had better 
stop your lessons with me,’ I suggested, 
“and study with your student friend, if you 
rely more on her judgment than on mine.” 

2. The pupil is “scatter-brained,” or what 
is more elegantly termed “temperamental,” 
meaning that she gives full rein to her emo- 
tional impulses, regardless of structure or 
rhythm, 

3. As in the case of the pupil whom you 
cite, limber fingers that have mastered 
technical passages by continued practice 
often tend to overstep the speed limit and 
to escape the guidance of the conscious 
mind, even against the pupil’s will. 

The true remedy in all of the above cases 
lies in attention to rhythm. A pupil seeks 
to put vitality into his performance by 
playing very rapidly, instead of by the 
more effective means of giving a decided 
accent. Cultivate this accent, even to an 
exaggerated degree. Point out to the pupil 
that the measure bar is really an accent 
mark, meaning that the first beat of the meas- 
ure should regularly be stressed. Let such 
a stress be given not only by a louder tone 
but also by a slight hold on each first beat. 
Such a hold may be attained by the occa- 
sional practice of a piece, with a doubling 
of the time of each first beat. Thus in Rein- 
hold’s Prelude im F, let the first note in 
each measure be held an extra eighth note’s 
time, giving five eighths to the measure, 


thus: 


The first-beat accent is more effective if 
led up to by a short crescendo, as indi- 
cated in the illustration. 

“But,” you say, “isn’t this teaching the 
pupil to distort the time’? Don’t worry, 
since such distortion is merely an emphasis 
of correct rhythmic accent. There will be 
no difficulty in returning to the normal 
gait after this excursion; and in doing so 
the pupil should be encouraged to continue 
a slight “agogic” accent on each first beat, 
which will constitute an effective speed con- 
trol. 

As in all other occupations, there are 
always physical and mental limits to piano 
playing. Often, however, by wise and 
encouraging guidance, these limits may be 
pushed to an unexpected extent. Some- 
times, too, a pupil suddenly .“finds” him- 
self, and doubles his previous rate of pro- 
gress, 
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Use of the Pedals 


When I have my pupils learn to 
use the pedals (after the piece has 
been thoroughly learned), some of 
them remark that when they think 
about the pedals they forget the 
notes, so that the pedal use seems to 
retard their playing. How shall I 
correct this trouble?—M, W. S. 


I think that you wait too long before 
applying the pedal to their work. During 
the first two or three grades the damper 
pedal should be used little or not at all; 
but after that time it may gradually be 
introduced while the piece is being learned. 
Show how it is to be depressed as a rule 
slightly after the note to be sustained is 
sounded, and give the pupil some exercises 
for putting it down and relaxing it prompt- 
ly. In this connection I may mention the 
little book by Helen L. Cramm, entitled 
“Beginiing with the Pedals of the Piano.” 

Let the pupil use the pedal at first while 
playing with but one hand! For instance, 
let him practice using it with such an 
accompaniment as the following: 


ppb te 


Lael 


Occasionally, too, add the soft pedal for 
varied color. If the pedal use thus be- 
comes a regular part of the pupil’s prac- 
tice, so that he learns to interpret music 
by the immediate combination of keyboard 
and pedal technic, he will not be obliged to 
introduce the pedals later on as a new and 
disturbing factor. 


Speed Indications 


How can the tempo of a piece be 
known if there are no metronome 
indications given? Does the time- 
signature, key or kind of notes used 
in any way determine the tempo? 

The metronome marks in a cer- 
tain edition of Chopin’s Etudes call 
for a terrific rate of speed. Can 
these indications always be trusted, 
or are all études to be played 
very rapidly ?—BE. G. 

Let us remember that tempo, in music, is 
only a relative factor, and that time-meas- 
urement is not definite, like a yardstick, but 
that it depends largely on the performer’s 
conception of the spirit of a composition. 
The composer inserts a general indication 
of what this spirit should be, irrespective 
of time-signature, key or notes—andante 
(literally walking along), allegro (liter- 
ally cheerful, joyous)—and the performer 
is left to interpret the meaning of such a 
word by his own artistic sense. Eyen when 
the composer puts down metronome mark- 
ings, these are not always reliable. Schu- 
mann, for instance, is said to have had a 
defective metronome; so his indications are 
all too fast. 

But most metronome marks are inserted 
by editors, each of whom consults his own 
judgment: hence these marks are not 
wholly guides. Especially in the case of 
études, the editor often indicates the maxi- 
mum of possible speed, as in the case which 
you mention—a speed which it is neither 
necessary nor desirable for the pupil to at- 
tempt. 

Expert pianists seldom or never make 
speed their chief object; in fact a concert 
performer in practicing his programs re- 
duces his speed to at least twice as slow as 
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A Phenomenal Musical Pemory 


By Tosta Nicotra 


Reprinted from “Arturo Toscanini” by Tobia Nicotra, by and 
with permission of and special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, 


N 1924 Umberto Giordano's “Madame 
I Sans-Géne” was revived at La Scala. 

During a rehearsal for the perform- 
ance, one afternoon, Toscanini stopped 
the violas in the middle of a passage, say- 
ing that they had ignored a certain stress 
sign. “But there’s no such thing in the 
score,” one of them protested, and, pick- 
ing out the page in question, he brought 
it forward for Toscanini to see. There 
was certainly no indication of a stress at 
the point in question, and Toscanini, though 
not a bit convinced he had been mistaken, 
was forced to accept the note minus the 
accent. When he came to the theater next 
day, he had an old score under his arm, and 
an expression of exquisite assurance in 
his eye. He opened the book and set it 
before his musicians; the stress was in its 
place. His score had been made from the 
first edition of “Madame Sans-Gene.” 
The musicians were using a later arrange- 
ment, containing the trifling changes made 
by the author in the second edition. As 
for Toscanini, he had never noticed this; 
he had been conducting the opera from 
memory first playing it—a few 
years earlier at the Metropolitan in New 
York. 


since 


No Point Ever Lost 


OTHING ever escapes his sharp per- 
ception; and, once noted, no per- 
son, no object, no act, is ever lost. As 
everyone knows, Toscanini always con- 
ducts from memory. At the Augusteo in 
Rome we have watched him time after 
times, conducting his. rehearsals—just as 
he would his public performances—with- 
out a note of music on his desk. His pro- 
grams run all the way from Bach to 
Strauss, taking in by the way Mozart, 
Cherubini, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Berlioz, Brahms, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, and others. No matter 
what the composition, there is never a 
score on the desk. During the 
Beethoven centenary he conducted the 
nine symphonies, one after the other, and 
directed “Fidelio” at La Scala—but with 
never a score. At La Scala more recently 
his audiences have watched him conduct 
the premiéres of Boito’s “Nerone,” Piz- 
zetti’s “Debora e Jaele,” Puccini’s “Turan- 
dot,” and Giordano’s “La Cena delle Beffe” 
—hbut still no score. 
In 1892 Franchetti’s “Cristoforo Colom- 
bo” was given its premiére at Genoa, with 


leader’s 


Kaschmann singing the principal rdle. 
This commemoration of the immortal 


Genoese during the fourth centenary of 
his discovery of America provided one of 
the most impressive evenings in the his- 
tory of the Carlo. Felice Opera House. 
The opera, which, according to plan, was 
to have been composed by Verdi, had at 
Verdi’s own request been handed over to 
Alberto Franchetti. Circumstances had 
combined to arouse great expectations on 
the part of the public, and everyone looked 
forward eagerly to the premiére. Mem- 
bers of the royal family were to attend 
the performance; and a box was reserved 
for the reverenced Verdi himself. 

But the day before the performance 
Luigi Mancinelli, who was to have di- 
rected, fell ill. The impresario had a 
black moment. What was he to do with 
a brand-new opera? No other conductor 
knew the score. There was only one way 
out; he telegraphed to Toscanini, in Milan, 


inviting him to conduct “Cristoforo Co- 
lombo.” For Toscanini it meant a peril- 
ous comparison—with the greatest Italian 
conductor of the period. Luigi Mancinelli 
had outstripped his only rival, Franco 
Faccio, and as yet 
Toscanini asked 
for one day in 
which to decide, 
hurried to the 
publisher's to 
get a score, 
and studied 
itthat night. 


had no competitor. 


Inc., authorized publishers of the English translation of the book. 
Copyright, 1929, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


wards, conduct the performance itself, and 
finally leave La Scala for the night—not 
before one o'clock. Frequently he would 
go on working all night at home, an im- 
passioned student, and conscientious beyond 
belief. He would analyse a thousand de- 
tails in a score, dissecting it 
like a sorcerer-surgeon whose 
bistoury is the sharp ray of his 
own analytic powers. He would 
mark an accent in the 
margin of a page, indi- 
cate some new feature 
of expression, an em- 
phasis, a note, a com- 
ment of his own on 
the music. A treatise 
on zsthetics and musi- 
cal interpretation could 
be made of his mar- 
ginal notes. Nor 


more eloquently attest 
his genius than do 
these. 

But to return to his 
memory. Someone has 
suggested that Tos- 
canini conducts from 
memory because his 
extreme nearsighted- 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 


The next morning he sent a telegram of ac- 
ceptance to Genoa and left immediately, 
to conduct the opera on the evening of 
the same day. 


Stupendous Energy 


ees STORY about a man who can 
jump out of a train, grab up his 
baton, and conduct a new opera sounds a 
little prodigious until one begins to be ac- 
quainted with Toscanini’s stupendous 
energy. During the season of Boito’s 
“Nerone” at La Scala, the Turin public 
wanted Toscanini at their Regio Opera 
House. And so, for some time, the con- 
ductor catapulted back and forth between 
Milan and Turin, directing Boito’s opera 
at the Regio one night and at La Scala 
the next. 

Often he would get to La Scala at 
about ten in the morning, take charge of 
the vocal auditions or do any one of a 
dozen other related tasks, lunch in his 
opera house studio, rehearse again after- 


ness makes it impossible for him to 
do otherwise. This I doubt. Too much 
has been reported of his phenomenal 


memory as a young boy for it to be quite 
plausible. While still at the conservatory, 
he was famous for being the one boy who 
could repeat a ’cello lesson by heart after 
playing it twice over. He had only to 
hear a motif to be able to write it down, 
with all its minutest shadings; and he 
would remember not only whole passages, 
but the numbers of the pages on which 
they appeared and their positions on those 
pages. When his teacher Giusto Dacci 
heard the current rumors about his pupil's 
memory he was frankly skeptical and 
asked Toscanini whether the report was 
true. In reply Toscanini at once sat down 
and wrote out the entire overture of the 
first act of Lohengrin! It is perfectly 
true that he is near-sighted and that to 
save his life he could not read a score half 
a yard away; but it is equally true that he 
has always been gifted with a miraculous 


could any document * 


““What.a pity that Bolzoni has the se 
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memory and would certainly make u 
it in the same way, now, even if his 
were normal. He is, after all, no 
only leader ever to have done it. 


Advantages of Scoreless Cond 
OLLOWING A CONCERT 


Augusteo in Rome, one day, a gt 
of the musicians in his orchestra tol 
that they had never on any other oce 
played with so much assurance. 
choice of noun was their own. I s§ 
attribute that assurance in part to the 
that Toscanini directed from met 
He himself says of his scoreless con 
ing: “This makes it possible for 
have the whole orchéstra in my 
from the beginning to the end of a 
formance.” 

It is told of the mnineteen-yea 
Gounod that one day, after having 
tended rehearsals of “Roméo et Jul 
while it was still in manuscript and 1] 
directed by Berlioz himself, he wet 
Berlioz’s house, seated himself at 
piano, and played the whole finale — 
memory. Berlioz stared at him a 
with fright and amazement. Was it 
diabolic coincidence? Had someone 
written music identical with his own 
was it already abroad? “Where the 
did you get that music?” he cried. 
your rehearsal yesterday, sir,” ansv 
Gounod. y 

And Mozart was another prodigy it 
same field: he, for one thing, meme 
Gregorio Allegri’s Miserere on hea 
for the first time, and immediately 
home and wrote the whole thing out 
out a break. , ; 

Toscanini’s astonishing memory is 
product of a fusion of highly. deve 
auditory and visual sensibilities, 
by the intense concentration he puts” 
a score when he studies it. Wha 
hears is instantly translated into syt 
in his mind, his power of auditory anz 
being such that he can write the j 
out, mentally. Ugo Tansini tells how 
(in 1898 probably), at the house o 
Count of Savigliano, Toscanini becam 
quainted with the distinguished viol 
Romanini and Enrico Polo and with 
zoni, the famous composer and vio 
These three and Toscanini informally 
ganized a quartet, with Toscanini pl 
the ’cello. To mark this meeting 
pay a graceful tribute to the Count, 
zoni composed an Adagio, and the § 
performed it. A year after this 
violinists and Toscanini met again i 
Count’s home, but Bolzoni was 


exclaimed the Count. “If he had le 
a copy, we might have had that qi 
we enjoyed so much over again.” — 
canini took the other two aside. “ 
we surprise the Count?” he asked. — 
me a pencil—here’s a piece of paper.” 
he proceeded to rewrite the Adagio 
memory. It has not been rec 
whether the Count’s delight match 
surprise when he heard the first not 
his quartet come back to life. 
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Moderato m.M.¢= 108 


A very effective“first position” piece. 
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‘eam Kisses, by Frank H. Grey. 


the first section of this very enticing waltz 
re is but one possible “‘stumbling block’’ for 
performer: the left hand run in measure two. 
notes of this run, which is later repeated, 
6t be played smoothly and evenly. Keep in 

d the simile of a necklace of perfectly matched 
Bitls. Section two transfers the melodic line 
ithe right hand. At this point, remember that 
lsingle grace notes are struck with (on) the 
it, not before the beat—as one often hears 
incorrectly played. 
e trio appeals to us particularly. In its 
dnd measure observe the telling use of an 
Simented triad, the raised fifth of which makes 
Mharming melody note. The unaltered triad 
flat, G, B-flat; the raised fifth is B-natural. 
occur the usual repeats which the form 


enata Napolitana, by W. C. E. See- 
eck, 
+. Seeboeck was born in Vienna, in 1859, 
died in Chicago, in 1907. A really brilliant 
ert pianist, his training under those twin 
jhts, Brahms and Rubinstein, was of the most 
®ugh. In 1881 he became a resident of Chi- 
, where he spent the rest of his life. As a 
her he was much in demand. Mr. Henry 
Sawyer, with whom he was intimately ac- 
linted, tells us that Seeboeck had _ extremely 
z fingers and revelled in extended finger work 
which traces will be noticed in this beautiful 
Apolitan serenade. 
fommencing with measure twenty-six the left 
id produces a ‘cello effect by playing the mel- 
fin unison with the right hand but of course 
h octaves lower. 
Mhe section in F-sharp minor suggests an in- 
ased motion; it contains several slight dif- 
‘ities which each performer must “iron out” 
himself. When the first theme is again 
will notice that Seeboeck has very 
annexed the rhythmic figure of the 
hor theme and has employed it as the accom- 
jament figure—almost throughout—of the final 


ion. 
} [he coda of the piece is masterly. 


yedish Wedding March, by A. Séder- 
man, 


‘SGderman (1832-1876) was one of the most 
ed of Swedish composers. Like many Scan- 
favians, his most intense training was obtained 
= the renowned Leipzig Conservatory, at Leip- 
|, Germany, and it interests us to learn that 
any Lind—that ever generous genius—gave 
(isiderable financial aid in order that Siiderman 
enjoy this advanced study. His composi- 
s include operettas of a strongly national 
iracter, a mass, incidental music for several 
“mas, and many songs. This wedding march 
ies not sound, you will agree, a bit like the 
re famous ones by Mendelssohn and Wagner. 
is thoroughly Swedish in both its melodic 
ythmic qualities. Play it light-heartedly 
i with a good regard for the somewhat swift 
in tone volume. Get a copy of the lovely 
Song from Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding 
my” which bears a close resemblance in 
respects to this composition, and compare 
two. Both stress the joy, rather than the 
ity, of the occasion which they celebrate. 


Companions, by William Ber- 


‘good staccato study, such as this, is always 
jal thing, bringing about, as it does, 
d relaxation and a lightness of touch. You 
ice that the composer wisely avoids any 
ble monotony by occasionally slurring the 
st two melody notes of a measure. Remember 
3 such cases the second of the notes gets 
accent than the first, 
is the rhythmic germ from which the en- 


ee 


springs: | 5 4 JSee how consistently 


gu is worked out. 

use of alla breve—that is, 2/2 time—will 
less be familiar to you. The breve was 
shortest note; now it is the longest and 
| two semi-breves (whole notes). 


Paes tiiness of Merry Companions pleases 
mensely. 


e, by James H. Rogers. 


rears ago we discussed, with a fine dis- 
knowledge and some gusto, the way this 
dance came to get its name. If you have 
the account, here is a restatement. in 
‘time in Italy superstitions of all sorts 
p of the most curious of these was 
*t that the poisonous bite of the taran- 
could be set at nought if the ee 
immediately fling himself or herself 
emely animated dance the tempo of 
mot slacken at all at any point. 
- name of the insect came to be ap- 
fied form, to the dance itself. One 
t famous compositions of this character 
Heller’s Tarantelle, with which you 
familiar. It is really exhilarating 
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on The Etude Music 
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Mr. Rogers has here a splendid example. The 
metronome marking, not given by the composer, 
will be about 184 for a dotted quarter note. As 
you know, perhaps, slow or moderately slow 6/8 
time has six counts to a measure, whereas rapid 
6/8 time has but two. If you tried to count six 
beats to the measures of the present lively com- 
position you would certainly be thoroughly 
‘winded” at the final measure! 


Romance of Love, by Carl Wilhelm 
Kern. 


This graceful number, filled with amorous emo- 
tions, divides itself—like “‘all Gaul’? in Czesar’s 
book—into three parts. There is a long first sec- 
tion in D major, a shorter middle section in B 
minor, and a rather brief third section con- 
taining a partial return of the first theme—now in 
octaves—plus some new material and an efficient 
coda. The “singing tone” is required through- 
out. Observe that the minor section demands an 
accelerated tempo, not to mention a wholly dif- 
ferent tone color from what precedes and follows. 

Mr. Kern has seldom conceived more alluring 
themes, 

The correct phrasings are carefully indicated. 


Nocturne, by Alexander MacFadyen. 


A brief biographical sketch of this composer- 


pianist appeared in these columns in a fairly re- , 


cent issue. The present example of his work 
alone would earn hima high place among our 
native composers. Observe the skillful employ- 
ment of sixths in the left hand accompaniment 
of the first section. In France this type of ac- 
companiment is much liked by composers. Get 
sometime the little Esquisse by Louis Aubert for 
an instance of this. Precipito means with great- 
est haste. Notice the fine climaxes in this piece. 
You must approach each logically, then gradually 
accomplish a lessening of emotional stress. 

Mr. MacFadyen eventually presents the prin- 
cipal theme an octave higher than originally, and 
in octaves. This effect never fails to bestow 
additional impressiveness upon a repetition. 


Elsa’s Bridal Procession, by Richard 
Wagner. 


Here is one of the veriest gems of ‘‘Lohengrin,” 
transcribed by Wagner’s friend and proponent, 
Franz Liszt. You should consult one of the opera 
guides in your public library to refresh in your 
mind the plot of the opera. ‘‘Lohengrin” was ore 
of the last of Wagner’s operas; soon after that 
he commenced on his “music dramas.” The 
hushed introduction to this bridal theme is un- 
forgettable. Another “high spot is the charac- 
teristic Wagnerian “descending cadence” com- 
mencing at the words Jento assai and continuing 
for about ten measures, Such a choice succession 
of harmonies indicates the work of a great genius. 

The student of counterpoint will learn a good 
deal from a minute examination of this number. 

There are some excellent recordings of this 
operatic selection, which the intelligent student 
will consult for matters of tempo, shading, and 
phrasing. We cannot take the space to discuss 
these details here. 


Hindu Slumber Song, by Harriet Ware. 


India, during the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, has given birth to two really fine poets: 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore and Madame Sorojini 
Naidu. The latter has recently been identified 
prominently with the Gandhi rebellion. Here, 
however, is a peaceful, and mightily poetic, set 
of verses from her pen which have had the good 
fortune to inspire Miss Ware to a musical coun- 
terpart. 

The tempo of the first and last sections is slow; 
in the middle section it increases to approximately 
moderato. Dwell almost affectionately on the 
words ‘“‘little dream’ whenever they occur. 

This is a shining example of the true ‘art song.” 


Noon and Night, by C. B. Hawley. 


The text, despite its charm, was obviously 
“fussy” to set to music, and Mr. Hawley turned 
out a splendid piece of work. His vocal climax 
occurs on the high G-flat marked forte. Follow- 
ing this there should be a considerable pause: 
and now comes what to us seems the loveliest 
part of the song. The beloved ‘“‘she,’’ shunning 
the light of day, at last arrives “by starlight and 
by candlelight and by dreamlight.” Exert all 
your powers of interpretation in singing this in- 
gratiating song. Mr. Hawley’s turn of melody 
was ever delightful. 


Life, by Oley Speaks. 

The high reputation of Mr. Speaks as a song 
composer is too secure to require additional com- 
ment in these columns. Here is a splendid ex- 
ample of his style, direct, melodious, vocal. Frank 
L. Stanton’s fine poem certainly grows more 
meaningful when wedded to such music. See 
how smoothly you can sing this song, being care- 
ful to move directly from note to note without 
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THE ETUD: 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department ‘A Singer’s Etude’ complete in itself 


667 i SHE VOWELS «are the musical 
sounds, the consonants are the 
noises,’ says a learned authority. 

“The function of the consonants is to stop 

the tone,” says another. The general im- 

pression seems to be that they are at best 

necessary nuisances, sent by an inscrutable 

Providence to try the patience and spoil the 

effects of singers. Being necessary to clear 

diction they receive a certain amount of at- 
tention, but even so they often are slighted 
or wholly ignored. 


English a Singing Language 
HE LANGUAGE having the fewest 


and smoothest consonants is therefore 
held to be the best one for singing; the 
Italian, of course. When you have made 
friends of the consonants, I think you will 
join in filing a counter-claim in favor of 
English. 

That is all in the future, however. The 
net result of the present situation is that 
the vast majority of English-speaking peo- 
ple are out in the cold, so far as artistic 
singing is concerned. Even if we all spoke 
Italian. perfectly, the fact would remain 
that the language is ill-suited to the expres- 
sion of many of our thoughts, feelings and 
aspirations. Also, a large portion of the 
thoughts, feelings and aspirations which 
have been embodied in Italian vocal art do 
not interest us and never will do so. 

English is a language which bristles with 
consonants. Until these are mastered peo- 
ple cannot be blamed for preferring smooth 
nothings in a foreign tongue to uncouth 
somethings in the mother tongue. Making 
friends with the consonants, therefore, 
means the vocal emancipation of a majority 
of English-speaking people, the world over. 


Song Literature of the English 
Language 


ORE than that. It means the re- 

demption of a song literature both 
extensive and brilliant. Few sing these 
songs as they should be sung. We buy 
them and “try them over on our pianos” 
and that is the end of it. Great artists 
seldom attempt them and when they do we 
wish they would stop, for although the 
words are English the art is Italian. They 
lack the technical equipment which would 
enable them to bring out the distinctive 
values of the English words as the com- 
poser has conceived them. 

And still they keep on writing more and 
more of these wonderful songs, little dramas 
embodying all that is finest in both litera- 
ture and music, and nobody sings them, or 
can sing them, so far as I know. 

It would seem about time for some of 
these geniuses to devote a portion of their 
attention to voice culture and to turning out 
a few singers capable of singing the 
English language, 


Wlaking Friends of the 


(Consonants 


Looking Toward Consonant Mastery 


HAT A TREND has started in the 

direction of greater consideration for 
the consonants is evidenced by Graveure’s 
“Super-diction,’ and Henschel’s “Articula- 
tion in Singing’’—both consonant books. 
Franz Arens employs them liberally in his 
“My Vocal Method,” as aids to placement 
and resonance. 

But while these are all forward-looking 
teachers, they have not looked forward far 
enough to envision a friendship with the 
consonants such as is here in mind. Con- 
sonants, rightly employed, are tremendous- 
ly powerful policemen who will see you 
safely across the street if friendly, or 
whack you over the head and drag you to 
jail, if unfriendly. 

If they are approached in the right spirit, 
if their peculiarities are studied, and if the 
most is made of their favorable qualities, 
they will be found to be very easy to get 
along with and will make themselves so 
helpful in so many ways that you will look 
upon them as yery good friend indeed. 


The Pro and Con of Consonants 


But THE FIRST approach to Con- 
sonant Castle is not strewn with roses. 
Clear thinking, infinitely fine perception and 
canine persistence are necessary. And the 
greatest of these is persistence; for without 
it you may meet the fate of a certain teacher 
who started in with enthusiasm, choked on 
an “L” and quit. 

Perhaps you will be inclined to disdain 
acquaintance with the unlovely “noises,” 
preferring to cultivate the more beautiful 
vowels. It will pay to think twice about 
that, for there is a lot they can do to you 
as well as for you. 

Remember the stag in the fable? While 
admiring the reflection of his antlers in the 
lake, he chanced to glance downward at his 
feet and stamped with displeasure at their 
smallness and ugliness. Just then came an 
alarm and his feet carried him swiftly 
toward safety. But before reaching it, his 
antlers caught in the overhanging branches 
and that was the end of Mr. Stag. You 
guessed it! The feet were the consonants; 
the antlers were the vowels. 

Whether you like it or not, there are those 
consonants grinning at you from every 
word of your song and every single one 
of them is capable of mangling your lovely 
vowel beyond repair. Many a time this 
happens without the cause being suspected, 
so slyly do they work. 

In a word, the choice is not open; for 
if you don’t do them they will do you; and 
what they will do will be “a plenty.” Fifty 
per cent of the singer’s failures and disap- 
pointments are caused by lack of attention 
to the consonants, and the other fifty by 
oyer-singing the vowels, 


Doing the Consonants 


S UPPOSE, then, you decide to “do” them. 
The explosives will be enunciated 
crisply; the throat will be not allowed to 
close on the nine singing consonants; B, D, 
G, and J will be not prefaced with sepul- 
chral rumblings in the throat; and the 
sibilants will have their rightful place in 
the vocal sun. 

That will give a clear enunciation and 
relieve the vowels of the responsibility for 
the diction. So far, so good; and it is 
about as far and quite as good as the aver- 
age singer ever gets with regard to the con- 
sonants. 


Not “Friends” Yet 


ND STILL the singer may be miles 

and miles away from “making friends 
of the consonants.” They will do com- 
paratively little for you unless they are 
known much better than that. To make 
them friends for once and for all, they 
must be actually sung, instead of merely 
being spoken or pronounced. 


How to Sing the Consonants 


Y SINGING, we mean that each of 

them must be not only sounded, but 
also must have a definite and correct re- 
lation to the breath pressure and must be 
thought on some definite pitch. 

By De Gx yee Nia ING a ne eZ ee 
and NG can be sung on every pitch in the 
vocal range by practice. When a pitch is 
thought, the vocal chords instantly assume 
the proper shaping and tension requisite for 
the execution of the consonant or vowel 
which is to be sung; one of the most re- 
markable things in nature, by the way. It 
is necessary only to add the breath pres- 
sure, and the thought becomes a tone. If 
the direction of the vibrations is not 
changed when the consonant is released, this 
tone will be perfect in pitch and quality. 
When the appropriate angle of jaws and 
lips is added, the direction of the vibrations 
remaining unchanged (except as the larger 
mouth opening changes them), the vowel 
will be the best of which the voice is capa- 
ble at the moment, thus answering the 
query of the ages as to what constitutes a 
perfect vowel tone. 

It must be admitted that this calls for 
the cultivation of fine perceptions on the 
part of the teacher and a pliable and hope- 
ful state of mind from the pupil. It is 
not really so forbidding as it looks, though, 
for only medium pitches need be practiced 
at first. In fact, in less than ten lessons, a 
good student can grasp and practice the 
principle on all pitches in the range of an 
ordinary song. On the other hand it might 
take an old singer, with a chronic case of 
“vowelitis,” much longer. 

K, P, T, CH, F, S,; SH and TH do not 
cause much trouble. True, they do not give 
placement, although they suggest it, and of 


course they cannot give resonance. Expe 
ence shows, however, that when the thirtee 
tonal consonants are habitually sung, both 
placement and resonance will come with tt 
voiceless ones also. 


Vowels Must not be Over-Sung 


“S ALREADY intimated the produ 
tion of a vowel, after a singing 

sonant, is merely a matter of adding th 
appropriate shaping of lips and jaws, 
being taken to keep an ample breath-flo: 
and above all not to allow the direction o 
the vibrations to change. The tendency 
pronounce the vowel must be resisted. Thi 
is probably the most — item in tk 
technic. 


The shaping of lips and jaws will g 
sufficient vowel value even at the beginnin 
It will improve with cultivation, for, afte 
all, the vowel is purely a matter of ovel 
tones, as Helmholtz has so clearly demot 
strated in his experiments with tuni 
forks. As the bouquet of overtones it 
creases, through cultivation, the vowe 
come through with ever-increasing ¢ 
ness and brilliancy. That is the reas¢ 
pupils should not “sing” the vowels, é 
pecially at first. They will sing themselu 
in time and much more beautifully than a 
can ever hope to render them. 

It naturally follows that the shaping 
lips and jaws is all-important. After ¢ 
third year this part of the technic becon 
enormously exacting. A movement so 1 
nute as to be invisible to an untrained 
will change the effect of the tone 
belief. F 


The lips must touch the tone at 
times in the production of the dark yow 
OO, OH, and AW, for that is the on 
control permissible, aside from the brea 
The extended lips are recommended for : 
high pitches, irrespective of the vowel beil 
sung. The flaring position is best for ma 
reasons but particularly because it preven 
the lips from getting in the way of fi 
vibrations as they leave the mouth. 

The bright vowels E, A, A and Aha 
produced with the lips neutral or sligh 
drawn back on medium and low pitch 
The teeth control the tone in this case ai 
it is important that they are exactly t 
right distance apart. The lips should ney 
be allowed to rest on the teeth at any tif 
and especially when the bright vowels 
being sung. The clouding of the ton 
allowing the lower lip to cover the low 
teeth plays havoc with placement, esj 
cially on high pitches in the female voi 

English cannot be sung acceptably w 
out a study of the shortened vowels 1a 
They are inherently unmusical and m 
be camouflaged. On low pitches it 1 
be sufficient to give them the sound of 
French U. On the higher pitches the mo 
must be opened wider, of course. T 
have so little vowel value that almost : 
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sort of vocal detour will answer the pur- 
pose. 

Then there is what, for lack of a better 
name, may be called the ‘‘devil-diph- 
thongs,” diphthongs in which the accent 
comes upon the second vowel sound. They 
are vocal terrors and “ditch’ many a fine 
voice. The treatment is as simple as A, B, C. 
Simply put the accent on the first and let 
the second take what is left. 


A Few Knotty Points For Old Singers 


HE TRAINED SINGER must resist 
what will be for him these almost 
irresistible impulses: 

(1) He must not tighten the throat just 
before the consonant is sung. 

(2) He must not land on the vowel with 
accentuated breath pressure. 

(3) He must not make the vowel in the 
mouth or throat or by contracting the mus- 
cles of the tongue. 

(4) He must not change the degree of 
breath pressure without cause. 

(5) He must not think the vowel. 

For, even though every item is cor- 
rectly executed, the effect will be spoiled 
if you dare so much as think of the vowel 
while you are singing it. Before singing 
it you must think of it, for mouth-shaping 
plans must be made; but while the vowel 
is sounding, your mind must not hold the 
thought of the vowel. 

When you have come to a thorough 
realization of this last item and have actu- 
ally made it your own, you will doubtless 
agree that it is the “farthest point North” 
in voice culture. Track down an unmusi- 
cal quality, and too much vowel will be 
found at the bottom of it. The writer 
realized this years before he grasped the 
truth that the thought of a vowel is al- 
most as bad as the vowel itself. 

A final word of caution. Please do not 
try these experiments with your own voice. 
Failure will be almost certain. If you 
are a pupil, let your teacher conduct them. 
If you are a teacher, study them through 
with some pupil, preferably a beginner. 
Be prepared to use up a little patience. 
Above all, do not try once and then “choke 
and quit.” 


What is a Good Tone? 


TG VERY TEACHER seems to have set- 

tled this important question to his own 
satisfaction, his own particular pair of 
ears being infallible! Yet the assumption 
that a standard of vocal excellence can be 
established by the ear test alone seems 
too absurd for serious consideration, for 
the simple reason that what is one man’s 
meat is often another's poison. 

As this is being written a sound is 
emanating from a lower. window, which 
would seem to be giving a correct vent to 
the feelings of a large and healthy lady in 
the act of being murdered. Now that man 
below must be a successful teacher or he 
would not be there; and, as for his pupil, 
she is “there” too. While this voice repre- 
sents the apotheosis of the horrible, there 
is small doubt that when the lady makes 
her debut she will be cheered to the echo. 
And, take my word for it, there will be 
some echo! Don’t talk of ear tests. There 
would be as many standards as there are 
people. 


A Scientific Test 
RELIABLE formula for a good tone 
is this: “A straight tonal line between 

two singing consonants.” That is what will 
be produced when the foregoing directions 
have been carried out. Whatever it may 
sound like, it will be the best tone of which 
the voice producing it is capable at the mo- 
ment; and that is what should interest both 
teacher and student. 

If you don’t think much of it, just try 
this little experiment: Have your pupils 
to sing that way for six months, and see 
what will happen, This is what will hap- 


pen. They will all with one accord begin 
telling you what horrible singing they hear 
everywhere. If they do not do that, surely 
there is something wrong with them. They 
are a little slow. Some of them may be 
two or three years getting to the point, but 
they will all reach it. 


Phrasing 

HEN CONSONANTS are sung 

and vowels formed as has been here 
indicated, a remarkable smoothness of 
phrasing ensues, without conscious effort. 
Choppy, uneven, “bumpy” phrasing is the 
most glaring weakness of singing as com- 
pared with instrumental work. Of course, 
we have a reliable alibi in what Santley 
calls “the words—the words—the words ;” 
but it is possible to have the words, even 
English words, without the jagged sky-line 
too often noticeable in the vocal phrase. 


How Consonants May Improve 
the Phrasing 

HE UNPLEASANT effect is due to 

two causes. 

(1) Interruptions by the consonants. 

Ky P=; GH, BS)" SEH and apis check 
the tone, and nothing can be done about it. 
But a good deal can be done about L, M, 
N, R, V, Z, ZH, TH and NG, for when 
they are sung they do not check the tone, 
and neither do B, D, G and J, except when 
emphasis is desired. Removing thirteen in- 
terruptions out of every twenty-one ought 
to help some! 

(2) Over-emphasis of vowels. 

The thing which lays upon singing the 
hardest handicap, however, and which makes 
vocal phrasing, especially in the English 
tongue, resemble the progress of a tea-ket- 
tle down the back stairs, is over-emphasis 
of vowels. This happens regularly when 
the vowel is preceded by a consonant, as 
usually rendered. When consonants are 
sung and the vowels not oversung, this 
wearisome bombardment of the ear-drums 
ceases. The relief registered totals exactly 
one hundred per cent. 


Poising on the Consonants 

HIS MEANS, of course, that the 

singer must learn to poise or rest 
habitually on the consonants instead of the 
vowels, which brings in another factor in 
good phrasing. For words beginning with 
consonants, commence exactly on the time 
of the note instead of slightly before. This 
gives rhythmic precision and a clean-cut 
effect which is conspicuously lacking in 
singing as a rule. 


Protecting the Vowels 

HEN SUNG in this way, the im- 

pact of the breath against the vocal 
cords is materially lessened. Faulty con- 
sonant production also causes the distress- 
ing habit of “scooping.” A consonant, 
when carelessly given (on a lower pitch, 
for instance), forces the singer to glide 
rapidly upward to the true pitch, not only 
causing a bad musical result but putting a 
heavy burden on the voice. The vowel is 
almost sure to be unduly accented, produc- 
ing a harsh, strained effect. When a con- 
sonant is so carelessly rendered as to pitch, 
it is also likely to be produced “back,” thus 
impeding the placement and flow of the 
vowel, 


Increased Period of Study 

HE NET RESULT of all these econ- 

omies, effected through the sung con- 
sonant, is to ease the burden of tone pro- 
duction amazingly. So little effort is de- 
manded of the voice that the study may be 
begun in early childhood without the slight- 
est risk of strain or blight. In fact, the 
child voice takes culture exactly as does the 
adult, the medium tones becoming brighter 
and the upper ones round and full. Every- 
thing is on a smaller scale, of course, but 
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LOW KEY—E flat, Range b flat to D 


One of the Most Charming Songs Ever Written 
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‘The sweet-es flowy that bios I give you as we par, For you R fs 


On the Road to Mandalay 


By OLEY SPEAKS Price, 60c 


HIGH—E flat, Range d to a flat MED.—C, Range b to F 
LOW KEY—B flat, Range a to E flat 


Magical in Stirring Descriptive Force 


Sma _ > a fenpo 
SS 
Como you back to Man~ da = tay, Where tho old Fio-til» la 
The Gipsy Trail 
By TOD B. GALLOWAY Price, 60c 


HIGH KEY—A, Range E to F sharp 
LOW KEY—F, Range c to D 


A Vocal Masterpiece Liked by All Audiences 


ee 
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Sweet Miss Mary 


By WM. H. NEIDLINGER 
HIGH KEY—A flat, Range d to F 
LOW KEY—F, Range b to D 


Possesses the Lasting Magnetism of Folk Songs 


Price, 60c 


Poco pit lento 
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Sweet Misa Ma- = Fy, Sweeter dan you know, Is de Mockin-bird 


Sleepy Hollow Tune 


By RICHARD KOUNTZ 
HIGH KEY—G, Ranged to E 
LOW KEY—D, Range ato B 


A Rich and Luxuriously Languid Melody 


Price, 60c 


Slowly 
ie hips 
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Will o’ the Wisp 
By CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


HIGH KEY—F, Range c to g 
LOW KEY—C, Range g to D 


This Lilting Gem is Ever a Vocal Pleasure 


Price, 60c 


Allegro 7 3 
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HE SPECIES of staccato touch most 
frequently used in pianoforte playing, 
that is, pure wrist staccato touch, can 

seldom, if ever, be used in organ playing 
even though the key action is equally respon- 
sive in both instruments. This is because, in 
the case of the piano, however rapidly and 
lightly the hammer is brought into contact 
with the string and however short in dura- 
tion that contact is (even if only for a 
small fraction of a second), the sound pro- 
duced is true and complete. 

In the organ when a key is depressed a 
pallet is opened admitting wind to the pipe. 
Organs differ greatly as regards the qual- 
ity of their action between the key and the 
pipe, some being much more responsive and 
quicker than others, Experience has shown 
that in the majority of organs, if a very 
rapid staccato touch is used, either the pal- 
let is not fully opened or not opened suff- 
ciently long to allow the full supply of 
wind to reach the pipe. This being so the 
reader will realize that the quality of the 
sound produced would be materially af- 
fected. This defect in quality is usually 
much more noticeable in the lower notes of 
the organ and when the louder stops are 
used, such as the large open diapason, 
trumpet, tuba and also the Full Gt. with 
Full Sw. coupled. 

Play the following on the Full Organ 
(the short notes to be played staccatissimo) 
and hear if the quality of the sound at the 
thirty-second notes is as good as that at 
the half notes: 


Ex. 


Full Gt.with Full Sw. Coupd. 


THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for March by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


combination of wrist staccato and finger 
staccato touches as shown in the -following 
exercises : 
Ex.2 
Slowly 


ee 


Combined wrist and finger staccato, 

At (a) place the fingers of the right 
hand lightly on the keys without depressing 
them. ~, 

At (b) raise the fingers by means of the 
wrist (and without moving, the forearm) 
about one-and-a-half inches above the keys. 

At (c) make the finger descend rapidly 
on to the key partly by a thrusting for- 
ward at the finger and partly by a down- 
ward movement of the hand from the 
wrist. 

At (d) the hand must spring back to the 
same position as at (b). - 

Although the finger ‘action is quick and 
light special care must be taken that the 
keys are fully depressed. This-is a point 
of the utmost importance. 

Play the following exercises 
left hand: 


for the 


Ex.3 
piaie = Phe Ses Sess aes= 
a) b) oe) d) 


Also try the foregoing with single stops 
ranging from piano to forte. 

If it is found that the short notes are de- 
ficient in quality, then some modification of 
wrist staccato touch must be made so that 
the proper quality of tone may be obtained. 
The touch that will best attain this is a 


OME TIME AGO T had the oppor- 

tunity of visiting a church where some 

organ candidates were being heard. 
Two successive Sundays found me in the 
same pew; I wanted to judge impartially, 
and to note what variance in the style 
there might be. Though each applicant had 
evident talent and excellent training, the 
contrast in their playing was so great that 
it was startling. I realized afresh what 
wonderful things are a sensitive and cul- 
tivated taste and an unerring discrimina- 
tion in what to use, as well as in what to 
avoid. 


Of one thing an organist should never 


= SEs ft = 


carefully following the directions given at 
Ex. 2. Two more exercises follow: 


Ex.4 


Staccato Gouch on the Organ 


By CuTHBert Harris 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Left Hand | 


piersieeee aaetias = 


and in these the speed may be gradually in- 
creased once the correct touch has been at- 
tained. 

All the above exercises should be prac- 
ticed using various stops singly, and com- 
binations of stops ranging from piano to 
fortissimo tone. 

The faultiness of tone that results from 
the use of too quick a staccato touch on the 
manuals is much more marked in the case 
of the pedals. The quality of tone pro- 
duced in a quick staccato may be quite sat- 
isfactory when using flue stops of 16 ft. 
and 8 ft. pitch, but when we come to the 
reeds, such as the trombone and trumpet, 
it is seldom so. This is because the tongues 
of the pipes in the lower notes of these 
stops are of such substance that a quick 
staccato seldom gives them time enough or 
sufficient wind to get into complete vibra- 
tion. Consequently their tone is often very 
materially affected. 

Using the Full Pedal organ, play the 
following : 


Ex.5 


r 


THE BT 


of ankle staccato touch (as was the 
in the manuals) must be used. 

The action of the feet in staccato 
playing is very similar to that giver 
the hands in Ex. 1 and Ex. 3. The 
(from heel to toe) should be held @ 
close to the keys; then immediately bets 
depressing the key the toe should be 
slightly by means of the ankle, the 
being kept quite still. To depress the 
the toe must descend (by means of 
ankle) gently but firmly so that the 
is completely depressed. As scon 
toe has depressed the key it must if 
diately be brought back to its former | 
tion. Avoid merely “flicking” the key 
also making any “hitting” sound whe 
toe strikes it. : 
. The following exercises: 


Rx.6 
Left Foot 


ey 
Neyer 
4 Nie —Niet 
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Right Foot 


For Alternate Feet 
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(the short notes to be staccatissimo), and 
hear if the quality of tone is as good at the 
thirty-second notes as at the half notes. 
Now play Ex. 5 on various notes of the 
Pedal Keyboard, such as the lowest C and 
the upper G and C, carefully listening for 
the result in each case. If your organ does 
not possess a trombone or trumpet on the 
pedals, couple the reed stops on the manu- 
als to the pedal stops. Also play Ex. 5 
using each pedal stop alone, and hear on 
which stops a quick staccato is satisfactory 
and on which stops it is not. Results will 
in most cases show that a modified form 


wo Services—How Different! 


By Henry C. Hamirton 


lose sight, and that is that, on many of 
even our very finest instruments, here and 
there a note may be found that exhibits 
an undesirable trait. Such being the case, 
some way of avoiding it should be con- 
sidered. The note may be a badly-voiced or 
out-of-tune reed, or a flue pipe which, 
when used, is accompanied by an audible 
rush of wind. Also, many of the pedal 
notes on a single 16 foot stop vary con- 
siderably. Middle C on the Bourdon may 
be quite delicate and blend perfectly with 
the softest stops on Swell or Choir. Per- 
haps the B flat next to it is so prominent 


that it would appear as if another and 
louder 16 foot stop had been drawn. 


That Annoying “Buzz” 


INS! INFREQUENTLY avery notice- 
able “buzz” or vibration is such a 
characteristic of certain pipes that forti- 
tude is required on the part of the listener 
till the player finally removes his foot and 
mercifully eliminates the annoyance. The 
writer often has sat in a choir or congrega- 
tion, to judge of organ effects, and has liter- 
ally gritted his teeth and tensed every nerve 
under this refined species of torture, What 
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For Alternate Feet 
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should be practiced with single stor 
also with combinations of stops 
from piano to fortissimo, 


. 


a relief when it ceased! And yet the 
note was probably quite beautiful, of a 
pervasive quality that ravished the sef 
hearing instead of torturing the ear-d 

Candidate No.1 revelled in his p 
and, while no doubt the vibration 0 
of the pipes was innocuous to him, yet 
time his foot pressed (I think it wai 
D-flat) the pews around were ina tt 
and the concussion of the air made th 
to feel as if it had received a bloy 


An Ounce of Prevention 


No: WITH A LITTLE via 
and care, this could have been a 


ETUDE © 


gh the vibrations are never noticed 
one is playing, yet it is not hard to 
careful listening, if any of the pipes 
perfectly regulated. This organist 
| either have chosen something that 
ft require low D-flat or else have: 
osed what he did play to some other 
The same thing could have been done 
Hing the hymns. To change from five 
to two sharps, or even to the key 
i should be within easy range of any- 
iho takes the responsibility of an organ 
oir on his shoulders. 
erous church-goers have been con- 
! as to whether certain tones of the 
1 “bother” them; and many have de- 
that such is the case, though few 
lo consider why. Yet, this is one of 
Nain reasons why organ-playing gets 
ae and wearisome to the one in 
bw, and organists ought to wake up 
Often we are bored, annoyed, 
ied—yes, made cross !|—hy little, petty, 
Bs things that are hard on the 
is. This punishing the ear-drums is 
ff them. Just because the organ is a 
] instrument—the grandest and most 
ehensive yet devised by man—it is 
heless not immune to being an un- 
ted nuisance when poorly voiced or 
iderately handled. It is then we lose 
ought music, and are conscious 
of auditory discomfort. The first 
ist gave us this in plenty—and then 
Escape during the postlude was a 
Ime freedom from what still pursued 
the outer portals. 


tact. 


of 


Enter “Number Two” 


1 THE NEXT Sunday, what a wel- 
lome relief was experienced while oc- 
hg the identical pew of a week past! 
customary and hackneyed “zoom” of 
edal, with which so many organists 
ince their intention to begin playing, 
eee by its absence. As if from 


eR each choir rehearsal the director 
d have the members return home with 
eeling that they have learned some- 
new in music. It may be funda- 
hls, voice culture, or a bit of history 
thing, just so it pertains to music. 
should refrain from sarcasm and 
al criticism. When criticism is 
it should be directed toward the 
as a whole. 
should be ready to assist any of the 
that need a little “helping along.” 
t should select material that can be 
i| with moderate ease by the majority 
embers. 
': should be untiring in his efforts. 


there an organist, in this or any 
so dead as not to 
at some time or 
? If there be such a one, the 
luring the course of a fairly lengthy 
has never heard of him. In fact, 
ictice of extemporization, among 
s at least, may be said to be uni- 
Yet it is doubtful whether any 
ranch of an organist’s work is on 
le so indifferently done. 
lising organ pupil is so taken 
Widor, and his other favor- 
simply will not give time and 
the practice of extemporization; 


to extemporize 


a distance, the commingling of aeoline, viol, 
and simiiar soft-toned 8 foot stops was 
heard. Nothing sensational or bizarre, and 
yet nothing in the least colorless or stupid. 
The delicate sounds wove their seductive 
way through one channel after another of 
surprising and yet natural musical by-paths. 
Nothing deep in tone was heard for some 
time. All through the service one listened 
in vain for that pernicious D-flat. No, 
it didn’t show its face—neither did anything 
kindred to it. Had one been conveyed to 
the church that Sunday blindfolded, and 
told that this was a different building, and 
a different organ, it could easily have been 
believed. 

The work of this organist was a delight. 
He arranged and changed his combinations 
in the way just fitted to satisfy fully, and 
then, at the proper time, to relieve the ear. 
Never too much of this, nor too little of 
that. No crude “breaking-off” places. He 
never permitted an undesirable note to be 
heard, and preserved throughout a fine sense 
of tonal balance. The voluntaries had 
enough melodic quality to possess ever 
fresh recurring interest without being too 
“sugary.” The accompaniments were cal- 
culated to a nicety. The phrasing was 
good, because it was—well, intelligent. 


The Committee's Chance 

NE LEFT THE church this second 

Sunday well satisfied and refreshed— 
not wearied nor cross! No matter how 
many candidates were heard, or who 
eventually secured the position, among the 
number the committee had the chance of 
at least one real organist. 

Committees do not always realize, when 
they let a fine organist go, that the church 
itself is the big loser. In these days, when 
people are demanding a higher standard, 
a little more money expended to secure or 
retain a capable man will in the end bring 
good returns. 


©Ghe Choir Director 


By EuToKA HELLIER NICKELSEN 


He should insist that a warm room be 
in readiness for the weekly choir practice. 
People do not care, naturally, to sit in a 
room at a freezing temperature for sev- 
eral hours, only to be compelled to stay 
at home the following Sunday suffering 
with a cold. 

He should be cautious in selecting new 
choir members. Though the membership 
committee may suggest names, the director 
should give the final voice of approval. 

He should insist upon good behaviour 
during the church service. 

He should be appreciative of the efforts 
of the choir members, ever striving to 
hold their interest and good will. 


Extemporizing 


By FREDERICK KITCHENER 


but surely this is a great pity. The great 
masters, at any rate, considered it to be a 
high form of art. 

Beethoven’s extemporizations at the piano 
were considered by some competent judges 
to have attained a greater height of in- 
spiration than his piano compositions. 
Chopin, again—what would we not give 
to be able to hear his incomparable im- 
provising? Mendelssohn and Liszt ex- 
celled in it, while there are people still liv- 
ing to whom the organ extemporizing of 
César Franck at Ste. Clotilde is a cher- 
ished memory.—Musical Opinion. 
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[AUSTIN ORGANS}. 


Are Built to One High 
Standard of Excellence 


From our instruments within 
the means of the small Church 
up to such a large Organ 
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“Write Us’’ 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL 
OF ORGAN PLAYING 


Courses in Church Organ; Concert, Municipal and 
Residence Organ; Theatre Organ. Post-graduate in- 


struction. Normal courses. Summer classes. Specially 
designed organ studio building. Instructors of ability 
Enrollment any time in any course. 


and training. 

Catalog. 

210-E. NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
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Kill The Hair Root 


My methodis the way to prevent hairfrom growing again 
Write today 
We teach Beauty Culture. 


Useit privately, at home. Booklet free. 


enclosing three red stamps. 
D.J. Mahler, 143-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


Something New! 


DROP FRONT MUSIC 
CABINET 
You will be delighted with it! 
Makes Locating and 


Putting Away Sheet 
Music a Pleasure 


No More Inconvenience 
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(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


EVENING SERVICE 


Date MORNING SERVICE | 
PRELUDE PRELUDE . 
@) Ret JOCELON* sre. crews ae Hogan Organ: Cantique d’Amour trang 
P sas Pilgrims” ‘Song . Nicholls Piano: La Madonna ..........- Sweet 
oer The Sk ieee 
T (a) In Humble Faith.......... Garrett (a) The Shadows of the Evening 
b) P Ye the Lord Baines Lansing 
4 (b) Praise Ye the Lord....-..-- (b) Far from My Heavenly ee 
arhurst 
x OFFERTORY a St OFFERTORY 
Someone ....... ete ere bag Come, Ye Blessed........:00- Ambrose 
(Duet) 
(Soprano solo) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postlude ........-....+- Heller Organ: Grand Choeur .......... Harris 
Piano: Processional March Keats Piano’ “Sundaysc-s esc teeiisines Pitcher 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: From TmpromDEY Op. Organ: Hymn of the Nuns....... Wely 
, No. 3..Schubert Piano: When Shadows Fall...,.Roberts 
Pano LELOMUIGE — vajeiece lolh eevee oticeloie Rogers 
ANTHEMS 
T ANTHEMS (a) Shadows of the Evening Hour ' 
(a) Praise His Awful Name......Spohr . Berwald 
E (b) The Lord Reigneth.......:.. Stults (b) I Was Glad When They Said 
N Rockwell 
an; OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
H More: Love ‘to Thee. .......2eseeee Day Saviour, Breathe an Evening 
(Baritone solo) Blessing. . Ambrose 
(Duet) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Tempo di Minuetto, from POSTLUDE 
Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2..Beethoven Organ: Jubilant March .......... Solly 
Piano: Choral and Interlude. . Rogers Piano: March of the Acolytes. ..Pitcher 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Ss Organ: Andante Cantabile ...... Widor Organ:, Andante Pastorale ...... Alexis 
E Pros As Lear cst s eters efsiele = Moussorgsky Pianos, Elegy i. vate re arettlerays Drigo 
y ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
(adoabbath! Dawns ster cies ses Baines (a) Unfold, Ye Portals Everlasting 
N GD) PRETOIGE: \c sic ideie ele eiietary oie Baines Gounod 
T (b) I Need Thee Every Hour....Camp 
E OFFERTORY 
E Acquaint Now Thyself........... Riker OFFERTORY 
N (Tenor solo) Heaven’s Vesper Song.......... Morley 
(Alto, solo) 
4p POSTLUDE 
H Organ: Festal’ March .......... Strang POSTLUDE 
Piano: Longing for Home....... Jessel Organ: Evening Meditation. - Armstrong 
I 
7 PRELUDE PRELUDE 
WwW Organ: Festival March ..... Armstrong Organ: The Angel of the Twilight 
E Piano: Consolation .......... Morrison Lacey 
Piano: Hark, Vesper Bells....Johnson 
N ANTHEMS 
dk (a) Holy Spirit from on High...Marks ANTHEMS 
Y (b) The God of Love........ Lawrence (a) O How Amiable............- Buck 
= (b) My Defense is God. .- Roberts 
F OFFERTORY 
The Lord is My Light........ Ambrose OFFERTORY 
Oo (Duet) Now the Day 1s Over..........- Wooler 
U (Soprano solo) 
R POSTLUDE 
T Organ: Nuptial March in C Major POSTLUDE 
H eee Organ: Triumphal March ....... White 
Piano: March of the Druids....Keats Piano: Meditation ........... Morrison 
PRELUDE at eT | Se SS 
T erenadeniieicn oy Wi RCO Rubinstein Berceusen sorts ticcine ee ee Donath 
(Violin, with Organ or Piano Accom- (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accom- 
H paniment) paniment) 
I 
R ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
i be (a) God is a Sree Fk: Bennett (a) O for a Closer Walk with ec 1 
(b) I Will Give You Rest..... > Ge 
»'§ ; , ive You Rest Wolcott (b) Softly Now the Light of pays 
F OFFERTORY OFFERTORY ese 
I Melody in pie en Rae eee Williams Then They that Feared the Lord 
R ge Hosmer 
(Tenor solo) 
Ss POSTLUDE 
at te Organ: Festal ‘Prelude _......... Andre POSTLUDE 
Piano: Sweet Spirit, Hear My Organ: Choeur Celeste ......... Strang 
Prayer. . Wallace Piano: Nocturne .......... MacFadyen 
Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
fe for examination upon request. ele 
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nds and friends of the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, particularly visitors to the Metropolis, to visits its New York 
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Examine the latest Theo- 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, Steinway Hall, (57th St. and 6th Ave.) New York City, N. Y 
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Ay ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By HENRY S. Fry, MUS. Doc. 


Dean of the Pennsylvania Ghapter of the A.G. O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. The writer has recently heard of the 
“Carillon” and is desirous of obtaining more 
information in regard to it. Can you ad- 
vise me of any churches or other locations 
where this equipment has. been installed, or 
advise where such a list might be een 


A. There have been quite a number of 
earillons installed in this country, among 
which are the following: Riverside Church, 
New York City, New York; 


Singing Tower, 
Mountain Lake, Florida; 


Dy inity Church, 


Springfield, Massachusetts; Scottish Rite 
Temple, Indianapolis, Indiana ; City Hall, 
Albany, New York; City Hall, Norwood, 


Massachusetts; St. Stephen's Church, Co- 
hasset, Massachusetts; St. Peter’s Church, 
Morristown, New Jersey : Mercersburg Acad- 


eny, Mercer: sburg, Pennsy lvania ; First 
Methodist Church, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia; Trinity Reformed Chureh, Philadel- 
phia: University of lowa, Ames, Iowa; 


Christ Church, Cranbrook, Detroit, Michigan. 
Additional information on the subject may 
be had by addressing William Gorham Rice, 
135 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York, 
who is the author of some works on the sub- 
ject. 


I am an organist in a Catholic Church, 


and have a choir of fifteen boys. As I am 
not a vocal expert I do not know how to con- 
duct the vocal part of the work. Please 
name some books concerning choir work. 
Kindly give me a list of some American com- 
posers and numbers, as I am an organ re- 
citalist and would like to have a good Ameri- 
can repertoire.—R. P. 

For information on the subject of 
boy choir training we suggest the following 
books: “Practical Hints on the Training of 
Choir Boys,” Stubbs; “The Essentials of 
Choir Boy Training,’ Hall; “Voice Culture 
for Children (2 Vols.),” Bates. 

The following is a list of some American 
composers and compositions: ‘‘Symphony No. 
1,” Edward Shippen Barnes; “Suite for Or- 
gan,’ Seth Bingham; “Concert Overture,” 
Rollo Maitland ; “Exultemus,’’ Ralph Kinder ; 
“Beyond the Aurora,’”? Harry C. Banks; ‘‘Con- 
cert Overture,’ James H. Rogers; “Dreams,” 
Es Stoughton ; “Sonata Romantica,” Pie- 
tro Yon; “Scherzo Symphonique,’ Russell 
King Miller ; “Wlegy,” T. Tertius Noble; 
“Retrospection,” Parke V. Hogan; ‘‘Long- 
wood Sketches,’ Firmin Swinnen; “Pan,” 
William T. Timmings; “Introspection,” Fred- 
erick Stanley Smith; ‘Carillon,’ Hrie Dela- 
marter. 


Q. Regarding the following copy of @ line 
of a@ hymn tune: 


ae das gaa: 


God moves in a mys - te- rious way 


ie G: re 


His won-ders to per - form. 


we are having considerable difficulty in our 
bb over places such as I have marked. with 
an X. 

In the past our choir leader has tried to 
keep the time unbroken throughout the tune, 
not hurrying over that spot, but allowing for 
a catch breath and kecping as strictly in 
time as possible, but our new leader insists 
on making a very decided pause at that point, 
then taking a breath, the same as at the be- 
ginning of the tune. This seems to upset 
the whole connection between organ and choir 
and choir and congregation. We can do it at 
practice when the time is being marked for 
us by the leader, but we do not have that at 
the church service and it seems to leave every- 
one at sea. There is no definite length of 
time for holding it, and so each member of 
the choir and congregation, drops it when he 
feels like it and begins the nert line also when 
he feels like it. The members of the choir 
are divided in opinion as to whether this pause 
should be made, and we would be very glad 
if you would decide for us. Does that thick 
black Tine simply mark the end of the line o 
words, or does tt mean a definite pause, and, 
if so, how long @ pause?-—J. G.. 


A. In the instance you indicate we would 
agree with your former leader, keeping the 
tune in strict time at the point in question. 
This can be done by “cheating” the last note 
of the phrase to the extent of the time re- 
quired for a quick breath, and beginning the 
next line exactly on time. Where a pause is 
indicated, as is frequently the case with the 
old German Chorales the last chord should 
be held, followed by a full breath, but there 
should be an understanding as to the length 
of time the note is to be held. The black 
line indicates the end of a musical phrase, 
but not necessarily a “pause.” 


just completed two years of less 
the so-called relawed or weight methe 
it be a serious mistake to study o 
is, will the organ touch confuse a 
tinuation a 
course?—V. 


take up the study of the organ 
you continue your piano practice at tl 


aid to you in your organ work. Pras 
the organ exclusively would proba 
a tendency to take away some of ft! 
ness of your 3 
avoid this by plenty of piano practic 


Q. Please give a specification fo 
gan for a church of about 200 to 300 @ 
to cost about $3,000. 
tional stops 
$5, ee organ for the same church.—M, © 


for the sums you name will vary, of 
according to the builder selected. 
lowing specification may be secured for 
$3,500 from a well-known builder: 


Bourdon 16’ Octave 
Open Diapason 8’ Violina 
Viole 8’ Flute 
Gedeckt 8’ Dulcet 
Dulciana 8’ Flautino 


Gedeckt 


Contra Dolce - 16° Flute 
Tenor C) 
8’ Dulcet 
Viole 8’ Quintette 
Dulciana 8’ Flautino 
Violina 4’ Tremolo 
PEDAL ORGAN 


Resultant Bass 16’ Gedeckt 
Bourdon 16’ Dulciana 

Open Diapason 8’ Octave 4 
Viole 8’ Flute 


For about $5,000 you can secure 
lowing specification from another well 
builder : 


Open Diapason 


While the first specification appe 
larger, it is built on the unit and 
and is derived from four sets of p 
with no couplers. 
includes eight sets of pipes, two of the 
extensions of twelve pipes, 
also includes couplers. 


Q. Will you kindly indicate the 
to use for the playing of hymns on ¢ 
reed oryan, 
enclosed list? 
be used?—T. T. J. 

A. Would suggest that you try f 
ing combination of stops, adding t 
tracting from, as you find advisable 


For hearty congregational 
might use full organ, which you can 
secure by opening of knee swell on 
hand side of the instrument. 
stops to duplicate the effect of the 
swell you can secure full power of f 
ment by having both knee swells 0} 
knee swell on the right produces a 
and diminuendo on the stops in 
have never heard of the “Human 
and ean only suggest that you use J 
you find it suitable. 


Q. In the June, 
ErupE you mentioned “The Art 
Building” by Audsley. 
as to the publishers of this work, ¢ 
cost?—R. V. 8, 

A. Publishers of Tr Ervpe | 
can secure a second-hand set of ; 
work for you, and, while we can 
definite price, the approximate 
from fifteen to twenty dollars. 


Q. 
been largely self-study, I have ie 
“Studies in Pedal Phrasing” by B 


studies to take up to follow thie | 
A. You might use the followin 


THE ET 


Have studied piano for some 


ue above-mention 


We a ‘no reason why you hal 


Facile piano technic will be | 


piano technic, but 


Please list a 
which will be desirable 


The sized organ that may be 


GREAT ORGAN 


SWELL ORGAN 


GRE ae ORGAN 


Dulciana 8’ (from Swell) | 
Melodia 8’ (from Swell) 
Flute Sivan AGe ree Swell) | 
Open Diapason 8 

Dulciana 8’ 

Salicional 8’ 

Melodia 8’ } 
aon Flute ae (Extension Me 
ornopean 


PEDAL ORGAN 
6" 


Bourdon 1 : 
Lieblich Gedeckt 16’ ; 
s Flute 8’ (Bxtension Bo 


The second sp 


This specif 


including the stops mentie 
vee should the “Hu 


Sub Bass . 16’ Duleet Treble 
Diapason 8’ Melodia © 
Duleet Bass 8’ Flute 

Viola 4’ Octave Cou 


bY there : 


1930, issue 


Can you 


In my work at the organ, woh 


please give me the names 


Master Studies for the Orga 
Hivht ews Preludes and I 


eee 


Org: 
studies in “Pedai-Playin 
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nm be able to differentiate between what 
of prime and what is of secondary im- 
rtance. He will know when the in- 
est increases in the working-out section 
| a symphonic work and why. Many 
lestions, frequently of form and phras- 
z and sometimes of tempo, can be set- 
td only on harmonic grounds. How can 
|bandmaster make decisions if he has 
it the knowledge necessary to qualify 
im to do so? 
Wusical form, qualification number four, 
fa very important but much neglected 
Ibject. In its higher aspects it is one 


| the most elusive and difficult of sub- 
bts to study and master. When it is 
lated that a composer (Mendelssohn, 
ir example) is a master of form, it is 
ost the greatest compliment that 
uld be paid to his musicianship, that is, 


matter of composition. We have 
ic before that a bandmaster need not 


pecne 


Ieessarily be, in its real sense, a com- 
Ser, but he should be thoroughly fa- 
liar with the various channels through 
ich a creative artist’s thoughts flow. 

Bing « Through the Composer's Eyes 


mY ERYTHING that pretends to be 
anything at all in this world, from 
ittleships to golf courses, is built to a 
sign. If it is wished to refer in derog- 
ive terms to something, to call it form- 
ss or haphazard is sufficient condemna- 
mm. All music of any consequence can 
| placed in one or the other of the cate- 
fries of musical form, or in some 
ses a combination of forms. Light 
sic can be as good as music of a 
ious type; in fact, it is often better, due 
| inspiration, skill and workmanship in 
lmposition technic and form. It is ob- 
pus that a knowledge of this subject, 
fe ability to follow the composer’s line 
thought together with a quick recog- 
fion and understanding of individual 
laches and methods should be a part of 
le equipment of those who undertake the 
rection of music performances. That 
| the highest aspect of the subject re- 
red to. 
Every bandmaster should be thoroughly 


ted with the subject, at least in 
actical form. He should be able to 
; standard works. He should 


low how, and from what material, -sen- 
es are constructed, and their relative 
portance among themselves and in re- 
tion to the whole composition. A mas- 
of this point alone will make a 
mdmaster an authority on phrasing. 
Why does a march have a trio? Why 
e there often changes of tempo and 
n in the same movement? What is 


tion? There are numberless points 
that we should be inquisitive 
and the answer to many of them 
1 be found only through study of musical 

_ This study is one of the essentials 
. musicianship. Trace all forms 
their commencement and it will be 
: more clearly how music has 
me a course of constant develop- 
In consequence, I feel that you 
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will agree with me that this subject is a 
necessary part of a complete bandmaster’s 
technic. 

The fifth and last tabulated qualifica- 
tion refers to musical history. The ques- 
tion as to the practical value of a knowl- 
edge of this subject may be a debatable 
one, but I am sure that no one is likely 
to subscribe to the view that it has none 
whatever. 

It is certain that a comprehensive 
knowledge of at least the outlines of mu- 
sical history will give its possessor a 
better grasp of the art of music as a 
whole, and give him a better feeling of 
security as a musician than he could 
possibly have if he were not quite sure 
whether Haydn died before Mozart or 
what place Verdi occupies in the world 
of Opera, or from what, when and where 
the symphony originated. 


Tracing Early, Faint Paths 
HE SUBJECT is not a dry one: 
On the contrary, it is very interest- 
ing. I am sure you will agree with me 
that there is more than a little pleasure 
in looking back at the early attempts 
at writing music; in knowing how the 
scales developed; in tracing the growth 
of music from the simple melodic figure 
to the present day tremendous tonal 
structures. To investigate the origin of 
opera, to know something about the early 
period of instrumental writing, and numer- 
ous phases of the art we are actively 

engaged in—is this not interesting? 

To read something of the lives (and 
conditions under which they worked) of 
those whose names stand out in the history 
of music ought to be a part of our duty. 
It would certainly be an inspiration to us 
to learn something of the struggles of 
some of those whose work and sacrifices 
have made possible the positions we enjoy 
today. I am sure this would make us 
all better fitted to add our little mite to 
the offering for musical progress. 

You will note that nothing has been 
said about the quality for leadership. 
That .omission has been intentional, .be- 
cause it is a quality about which one can- 
not be dogmatic. It may be sufficient to 
say that unless a musician possesses 
breadth of vision and sufficient personality 
to inspire others to follow him, he should 
not aspire to bandmastership. Honest 
ambition is a virtue, but it is also a 
virtue to recognize one’s limitations. 

I have heard of and I have known musi- 
cians who possess in a large measure the 
qualifications outlined in this paper but 
who are very unsatisfactory with the baton 
when attempting to get cohesion from a 
number of players. On the other hand, I 
have seen and heard of directors with very 
little theoretical knowledge getting very 
good performance from bands. As I said 
before, one cannot dogmatize in this matter. 
In my opinion, one possessing the qualifica- 
tions I have set down here, together with a 
good measure of the quality of leadership 
and good baton technic, could be described 
as possessing the necessary qualifications 
of the complete bandmaster. 


GRASP THIS OPPORTUNITY 


to qualify for a fine band or orchestra 
instrument. All that you have to do is 
to exercise your powers of composi- 
tion, using your musical knowledge 
as a foundation. 


Turn to Page 133 of the February 
Etude and read the details of one of 
the most profitable and interesting | 
contests that we have ever conducted. 
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For the School 
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Presser’s Popula 

Orchestra Book 

14 effective and catchy easy- 
to-play selections 


Piano, 60c Parts, 30c Each Examination Privileges . 
> y 


Senior Orch. Book 
18 fine numbers for any good 
amateur orchestra 
Piano, 65c Parts, 30c Each 


For Sunday School 


Crown Orch. Book 
Good numbers, none dificult Band, 75c 
Piano, 60c Parts, 30c Each Small Orchestra, 75c 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


A New and Novel Number by SOUSA 
THE HARMONICA WIZARD 


Lieut. Comm. Joun Puixie Sousa in this number 
has created a very melodious and lively 
march well worth kaowing 
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For Beginners’ 
Bands 


Verifirst Band 
Book (Walter Lewis) 
Tostruction Marerial for all 
instruments and some very 
easy, yet attractive numbers 


30 cents Each Part 


For Proficient 
Bands 
The Classic G Mod- 
ern Band Book 
(Maddy and Wilson) 
Satisfying concert and exhi- 
bition numbers 
50 cents Each Part 


Send for Catalog, 


Piano Solo, 50c 
Full Orchestra, $1.10 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


wee w ‘Nl be doubly welcome every 
where when you learnto playa Conn, 
hances to join a band or orchestra, to 
* travel, to make-extra money, Conns are 
the choice of Sousa and the world’s great- 
est artists. Easiest to play. Recommended 
y to beginners for quicker progress. 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 
on any Conn. No matter which band or 
orchestra instrument interests you most, 
Conn will send you a special booklet on 
that instrument giving valuable facts. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 313 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind, 


Worlds Largest 
‘Manufacturers of 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


THE MASTER SCHOOL 
of Professional Piano Playing 


Teaches all the latest noveltiesin JAZZ Piano 
Playing. Write for this unusual book or se- 
cure from your dealer. Price $2.00. Teachers 


write for proposition. 
158 W. 74th Street 


BUTLER MUSIC CO. New York City 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners, 


Note or Ear. 
Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms, 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


Styles, Futuristic Harmony, etc. 
MAIL COURSES for BEGINNERS or ADVANCED thru 


Dept. F3 


LEARN TO TUNE PIANOS 


BE INDEPENDENT 
Make Money Quickly and Easily 


Our new Temperameter and Beat 
Gauge makes success more certain 
than best oralinstruction. No guess 
work. No error. Our recently revised 
and simplified course makes you mas- 
ter of the tuner’s art. 32 years teach- 
ing piano tuning by correspondence. 
Successful graduates all over the: world, Write for free 
Booklet ‘Winning Independence.” 


BRYANT SCHOOL, augusta: Mich., U.S.A. 
PiARO 


“BS Les 
PLAY LIKE RADIO ARTISTS! 


LEARN the latest Jazz Effects, Runs, Tricks, Fills, Real 
“Blues” Playing, Player Piano Jazz, Weird Stunts, E fective 
Basses, Hot Playing, Modernistic Jazz, Vaudeville and Record 


HUNDREDS of effects! 


the quick, easy—‘‘Slone’s Simplified System”. 
Write today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’? and Special Low Prices. 


TEACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity- 
New Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran- 
tees results. 


Teach full or parttime. Write for Special 
Teachers Proposition at once, 


SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 
2001 ForbesStreet Pittsburgh, Pa. 


entury 


SuHeret Music 


“CENTURY” and get the best 
certified music. It’s 15¢ (20¢ in Can- 
ada). Ask your dealer or write us for 
a free catalogue listing 2700 selections 


Say 


for Piano, Piano Duos, Violin and 
Piano, Saxophone, Mandolin, Guitar, 
and Vocal. 


Century Music Publishing Co. - 
254 West 40th Street 
New York City 


¢ 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers open the Doors to Real Opportunities 


FAMOUS THEMES from the GREAT COMPOSERS 
Simplified Arrangements for Piano, Four Hands 
By FLORENCE T. JELLY 
BACH — “My Heart Ever Faithful,” 


Cantata.” Primo and Secondo for Small Hands—Easy (II) 
BEETHOVEN GOUNOD HANDEL 
Andante con Moto, from Soldiers’ Chorus from . Christmas and Easter 
Symphony No. 5 ‘Faust’ Songs from “Messiah” 
HAYDN MENDELSSOHN MOZART 


Minuet from the 
“Military” Symphony 


Price, each, .40 


Any of these will be sent to you on approval by 
G. SCHIRMER 


INCORPORATED 


3 East 43rd Street 


Wedding March 


Aria from the ‘Pentecostal 


Minuet from 
“Don Giovanni” 


New York 
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“SeLtr-Stupy? Impossible!” 
“Altogether impossible!” 

On the contrary the student may be in 
the wilds of Alaska and yet be able to 


you 


study. 
“Just how?” you inquire. 
For one thing he may practice daily 


left-hand technic by using a few simple 
exercises which free the hand. Only the 
other day a young man came to the writer 
with some orchestral problems, he being a 
leading violinist in a local orchestra and 
feeling that his left hand was not free. 
The writer heard him play and said, “You 
have never taken the weight of your violin 
with your chin. You grip with the left 
hand and your thumb winds itself around 
the violin neck.” 

The following exercises were then given 
him: 


Ex.1 


—— 


with the left 
The first 


The violin is held lightly 
hand and firmly with the chin. 
finger is placed on G (D string, third 
position) and the thumb moved very 
freely and slowly up and down the neck of 
the violin from E to G. Then the hand 
takes the fourth position while the same 
procedure is tried. 

If the hand is pressing at the base of 
the first finger and is tilted under the vio- 
lin these exercises will release and straight- 
en it. 

The elbow should be kept under the 
violin in practically the same position for 
all four strings. The first finger should 
be bent sharply for F on the E string and 
tilted back as the fourth finger reaches for 
B. Playing thus will relax the entire 
hand. 

In the following exercise: 


tat =e 


the violin neck should be held tightly be- 
tween the thumb and the base of the first 
finger, with the hand in third position. 
Bend the first finger sharply touching D 
on the A string. The first finger must be 
held down as the fourth finger notes are 
played. The thumb is kept free to move 
and the first finger is bent back to meet 
extensions. 

The position of the thumb in the first 
position. may be tested thus: if in a cor- 
rect position, a lead pencil could easily 
pass between thumb and first finger in the 
same direction as and below the violin 
neck. 

If the hand is large and the first finger 
cannot ‘be bent sharply the first finger 
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elf-Study of the Violin 


By Epira Lynwoop Winn 


say, joint must be held well away from the 


neck, it being touched only with the point 
of the first finger. It is to be noted that 
the vibrato cannot be mastered by anyone 
who grasps the violin tightly at the base 
of the first finger joint. 

The following exercise is now to be 
used. Touch lightly with tip of the first 
finger Ei,  Fya.G, A ~ (on) D) “strine)): 
Straighten finger out before each attack 
and this time just barely touch the notes, 
as if they were hot coals. Now try this 
with the second, third and fourth fingers. 

Play the same exercise, striking fingers 
hard. 

If the strings rattle during practice the 
violin may be open somewhere, the finger- 
board may have ruts in it or the strings 
may be bad. If the violin gives false notes 
the strings may be too high from the fin- 
ger-board, Also, if the bridge is too high 
or the arm is in a false position, making it 
impossible for the fingers to be placed 
vertically, the strings may be pulled apart 
or toward each other in the third position 
and thus hinder the acquirement of pure 
intonation. 

Every 
played: 

1. For speed and strength of fingers: 


day some exercises should be 


Sévcik, Book I, without bow; 
Winn, “Technical Exercises,’ with 
bow. 


Ls) 


. Third position daily. Exercise with 
and without bow: Sitt, Op. 90, 
Book I.; Winn, “Technical Exer- 
cises,” Book I; Laroux, Book II; 
Halir “Exercises.” 

Every string change with bow and fin- 


gers should of course be anticipated. 
Good bowing exercises are: 
“25 Exercises for Legato,” Winn. 


Halir “Studies” (very practical ; 
given verbally to pupils). 

Sévcik, “Four Thousand Bowings,” Book 
III, Part 5 (may be given verbally ; mem- 
orize some; do not always look at the 
book). 

Julius Eichberg, once Director of the 
Boston Conservatory, said, “A few exer- 
cises well played are worth a hundred hali- 
played. You cannot watch your hand and 
book. Correct your faults first.” No mat- 
ter how far advanced the student is, the 
following exercise: 


Ex.3 


pa 


played slowly with even tones on the open 
strings, three hours daily, will produce re- 
markable results in the acquirement of 
good legato. 

When the writer went to Berlin Joachim 
heard her play and sent her to Professor 
Kruse to learn to draw a bow. After play- 


may be 


ing for one month on the open strings she 
tried using a wrist stroke at the point and 
heel of the bow. At last the secret of con- 
necting tones beautifully had been learned! 
The next assistant of Joachm found fault 
with her intonation. She had never learned 
to think music. The next one said her left 
thumb was not free. Accordingly she prac- 
ticed four hours a day the Kreutzer Etude, 
No. 9, moving the thumb back and forth 
with every group of four notes and moving 
the thumb up and down the neck of the 
violin from B to D freely. 

Amateurs do not realize what one bad 
habit costs. To cite one instance: X 
spent three months correcting a grasping 
thumb. His teacher insisted on a free left 
hand. The boy had played ten years and 
was very advanced, but he said, “I count it 
well worth my while to have spent that 
time, at $8.00 a lesson, to undo my bad 
training. And he had graduated from a 
great university music school! 

Miss Y spent three months learning 
Anton Witek’s system for the left hand. 
Though she had played twelve years and 
was very advanced she regarded her 
changes as worth while. 

Here are a few exercises given by Mr. 
Witek: 

Ex.4 
Finger 


4 1 
t 
Fe 


Play 

Sal 
ate 

Use fingers on G string and return. 
Think half steps quickly. 

Play the exercise on the A and D 
strings; also on the D and E strings up 
and back to promote facility in half-steps. 


The most difficult chords in first position, 
according to Mr, Witek, are: 


ee 


Another exercise of his is: 


Ex.6 


—— 


Use four strings, pass quickly to position 
and think rapidly. Play B in octaves the 
same way. 

It is a saying of Mr. Witek’s that 
“What you cannot think you cannot play.” 

Mr. Hoffman, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, bases all investigations on com- 
mon-sense rules. 

“One should train the individual hand,” 
he says. “Some persons can play with the 
thumb above the key-board; others must 
play lower because all thumbs are not of 
the same length. Again, rules of fingering 


THE ETUI 


that will suit one will not suit anotk 
Some pupils cannot play the double tr 
in the Legende by Wieniawski. 1 
should not be made to do so. Single 
are quite correct. Avoid pieces with tent 
if’ you have a small hand. Your thu 
need not be much over the finger-board 
third position, if it is too short. Go 1 
under in the fifth position and release t 
thumb entirely in the higher positio 
Use the third finger instead of the fout 
in very high positions, as it is longer.” 

Mr. Hoffman objects to this ne 
playing position changes 


Ex. 7 S 8 


in which the finger last used moves to t 
new position. He prefers a quicker char 
in which the acciaccatura E is not heat 


Violin Auction Sales in” 
London | 


By Ropert BRAINE 


ONDON, England, is the larg 

market for famous old violins - 

the world. There you can alwa 
buy or sell, at some price or other, a 
kind of violin. The English metropolis n 
only has many of the world’s leading v 
lin dealers and violin experts, but it 
periodical auction sales where old 
from all over the world are sent by 
ers who wish to realize the cash for 
There are several auction houses 
old violins are sold, but the most fa 
is that of Puttick and Simpson, Reynoli 
Galleries, Leicester Square. Here < 
placed on sale at auction at stated intervz 
old violins, violas, cellos, double b 
and other stringed instruments, also 
and even cases, if sufficiently elaborate. — 

Many famous large collections — 
stringed instruments have been sold in t 
manner. In fact anyone can send one 
more instruments and have them bid 
auction. Otherwise it would often be 
cult for the owner of a really meritorio 
old violin, or collection of old violins \ 
other instruments, to find purchasers f 
them, without going to a great deal | 
trouble. Hence these sales prove a g 
conyenience to many musicians, colle: 
and violin owners. Entire collections, | 
only a few instruments, are sent from é 
over Europe—or the whole world, for 
matter—to be sold at these London 
tion sales. . 
As is the case at all auction sales, | 

Latin proyerb, caveat emptor, “Let — 
buyer beware,” holds good. There is 
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chers of Violin Playing may secure 
Complete Copy of Any or All of 
These Numbers for Examination 


ASLEEP IN THE FOREST 


len Dallam (Cat. No. 22878) Price, 35c 
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THE BUMBLE-BEE 


na Priscilla Risher (Cat. No. 24281) Price, 35c 


HOLIDAY-WALTZ 


ylord Yost (Cat. No. 22919) 


Moderato uit dss 
1 


Price, 35¢ 


2UM, FIFE AND TRUMPET 


A. Franklin 


taareb fime 


SSS 


eee CLL 


(Cat. No. 22520) Price, 35¢ 


FOREST ECHOES 
a Bliss 


(Cat. No. 23521) Price, 40c 


WING FOO 


cilBurleigh (Cat. No. 19028) Price, 35¢ 


TO A WOOD VIOLET 


Price, 35¢ 


M. Felton ed No. 18617) 


wt. by N. Frey 


meee TRY DANCE 


ins. _ (Cat. No. 4909) Price, 40c 


ADORATION 


Borowski (Cat. No. $700) Price, 60c 


ROMANCE IN A 
Lieurance (Cat. No. 13017) Price, 50¢ 


better place in the world to buy fine instru- 
ments below their value than at these Lon- 
don auction sales, but the purchaser must 
know violin qualities and violin values. If 
he is not an expert or has no expert to 
accompany him and advise him in his bid- 
ding, he had better keep out. He is likely 
to buy the wrong thing or perhaps pay too 
much for the right thing. 

What the purchaser at these sales is 
most interested in knowing is whether a 
violin is a genuine specimen of the maker 
whose name it bears. If the buyer is not 
an expert, he cannot tell, in his own judg- 
ment, whether the violin is genuine or imi- 
tation. Recognizing this fact, many violin 
owners who put their violins up for sale 
at these auctions take the violin first to 
some well-known London expert and get 
a written guarantee that, in his opinion, 
the violin is genuine. 

With such a guarantee to back it up, 
any violin will bring a much higher price 
than if it had no such guarantee. For in- 
stance, the auctioneer will put up a Stradi- 
varius, with the written guarantee from 
W. E. Hill and Son (well-known London 
experts) that it is a genuine Stradivarius, 
or a Josef Guarnerius, guaranteed genuine 
by G. Wither’s and Sons. Ifno such guaran- 
tee accompanies a violin the purchaser 
must take the risk of buying an imitation 
instead of a genuine instrument. 


When the Seller Sacrifices 


S IS the case at other auctions, extraor- 

dinary bargains can sometimes be 
picked up at these auctions by people who 
are expert enough to know the goods they 
are buying. A fine, old instrument some- 
times goes for half price. 

Violin dealers from all over the world 
are great frequenters of these auction sales, 
in order to purchase bargains for resale, 
to keep track of violin prices, and, in the 
case of the London dealers, to gain the 
acquaintance of such people attending the 
sales as might be prospective customers 
later on. 

The purchaser at an auction sale buys 
the goods “as is.” That is, they are not 
warranted to be in perfect condition. An 
old violin, bought at auction, might need 
many expensive repairs to put it in perfect 
playing condition. 

The prices at which violins and other 
instruments sell at these auctions are regu- 
larly published in the musical press in 
England, and violin dealers, violin col- 
lectors, players and others interested look 
through the quotations as a Board of 
Trade man in Chicago watches the quo- 
tations of grain, or an investor, banker 
or speculator watches the quotations of 
stocks and bonds on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Violin prices do not stand still by any 
means. They fluctuate like grain, stocks, 
real estate or anything else, but of course 
not so rapidly. During the past twenty 
years or so genuine old violins by the great 
makers, especially those of Cremona, have 
increased greatly in value, and during the 
past forty years the increase has been tre- 
mendous. I know of choice specimens of 
Carlo Bergonzi violins (Cremona) whieh 
were bought forty years ago at $1,000 each, 
which are now quoted at $10,000. Forty 
years ago sales of good specimens af Stradi- 
varius and Guarnerius were not uncom- 
mon at from $2,500 to $5,000, at forced 
sale. Now the market price of these violins 
is in the neighborhood of $25,000, or, in the 
case of noted instruments, even more. 

Bauer, in his “Practical History of the 
Violin,” estimated the value of a Stradi- 
varius in 1911 at from $8,000 to $15,000, 
according to quality, and of a Joseph Guar- 
nerius from $6,000 to $12,000. Some other 
violins have had only a comparatively small 
advance, 


The Future of “Strads” 
HE RECENT financial depression has 


resulted in some recession in the price 

oi violins by the old masters, as many of 
the owners of these violins were hard hit by 
the panic and were obliged to sacrifice them. 
However, there is only a fixed number of 
these famous violins, for their makers are 
dead. The prices of these violins are, for 
this reason, remarkably stable, like the 
prices of diamonds or gold. Any decline 
in price will be rapidly made up, with the 
return of prosperous times, and the chances 
are that the advance in price will be re- 
sumed. Paintings by the greatest artists 
often bring hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Why, then, should not a violin made 
by one of the greatest makers be worth 
more than $25,000? It is not impossible 
that a first-rate Stradivarius or Guarne- 
rius will bring $100,000 in the years to come. 
To give an idea of the prices obtained in 
one of the London auction sales by Puttick 
and Simpson, the following quotations of a 
recent sale will be of interest. (The prices 
are reduced to terms of American money.) 
“A violin by Franciscus de Emilianis, Rome, 
172-, $150; a violoncello by C. Harris, 
Woodstock, Oxon, $70; a violin by Mathias 
Albani, 17--, $115; a violin by Nicholas 
Gagliano, $200; a violin by Jean Baptiste 
Vuillaume, Paris, 1874 (a copy of the 
Messie Strad.) $250; a violoncello by Wil- 
liam Forster, Jr., with guarantee by G, 
Withers and Sons, $170; a violin by Ma- 
thias Albani, Botzen, 1694, $140; a violin 
by J. F. Pressenda, $350; a violin by Fer- 
dinandus Gagliano with diamond and cir- 
cular shaped designs between the hands 
of the purfling, $250; a violin by Joseph 
Odoardi, Ascoli, 1780, with guarantee by 
Messrs. W. E. Hill and sons, and Messrs. 
Dykes and Sons, $425; a violin by Camillus 
Camilli, Mantua, 1756, $400; and a gold 
mounted violin bow by James Tubbs, $50.” 


Priced for Cautious Buyers 


NY ONE familiar with violin prices 

will recognize the above prices as 
rather low, always supposing that the in- 
struments sold were good specimens of the 
maker’s workmanship, and were in a good 
state of repair. It is probable that the low 
prices realized were the result of the 
world-wide financial depression existing at 
the time of the sale. 

Auction sales of old instruments are ex- 
tremely rare in the United States. There 
have been a few in New York, but not on 
the scale of those in London nor at nearly 
as regular intervals. Considering the large 
number of old violins now owned in Amer- 
ica, it is likely that in time regular auction 
sales of such instruments will be established 
in New York and Chicago, at least, as 
they would be of great convenience to both 
buyers and sellers. 


EO.DENNIS PATENTEE 


Actual Size of “KLEARTONE” Clip 
Tiny and Neat 


We have prepared an interesting booklet 
on the Functions of the bridge, base bar 
and sound-post and their inter-relationship, 
Your copy will be sent FREE with an 
order for “KLEARTONE” the adjust- 
able GOLD CLIP bridge protector. 
KLEARTONE can be used with your 
favorite string if you wish but is sent 
to you on the Wondertone E. The price 
50c each or three for $1.00 post-paid with 
booklet. Lasts a lifetime. 


LH-E- FIDDLE SHOP 


MAROH 1981 


At 4 
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Visit Sweden this summer. Goto Stocke 
holm, that city of islands, blue water 
and magical “white nights”. See its 
architectural beauties, its lovely parks 
and gardens, its theatres, smart shops 
and gay cafes. Enjoy the long sunlit 
days in a motor or go down to the 
sea in a fast motor yacht, perhaps to 
Sandhamn or Saltsjbaden where there 
is sailing, bathing, golf—and every op= 
portunity for healthful outdoor sports. 


Within easy reach is. Visby, city of 
ruins and roses; guaint=costumed 
Dalecarliay Varmland, country of 


Gosta Berlingz and the Midnight 


Sun by comfortable electric trains. 


Eight days direct from New York by the 

Swedish American Line. From London or 

Paris by convenient boat or train seryice—- 

ten hours by air. Through trains from Berlin 

or Hamburg. Booklet free from any travel 
bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Dept. E-1 
New York City 


Travel Information Bureau 
551 Fifth Avenue 


FERRON & KROEPLIN 


EsTaBLisHED 1895 
Rare Old and New Violins 
Artistic Repairing 
Kimball Hall, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


LIQUIDATION SALE 


Entire stock will be sold of 

Used Violins, “Gemunder 

Violins, German Violins, 
Bows, Cases, Strings and Wood. 

Send for Catalog E and discounts. 
AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
119 West 42d St. New York 

Axel Christensen’s new Instruttion 

Zz Book gives a complete course in 

; Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wante "where we are © 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


SAVE YOUR BRIDGE 


“KLEARTONE” NEVER CUTS IT 


The bridge is the principal channel by 
which vibrations of the strings pass to 
the belly by way of the base bar and to 
the back by way of the sound post. 

“All silk protectors are tone deadeners” 
and do not protect cutting. 


Illustration of FAMOUS “D” BAR 


Many valuable violins have been re- 
stored. The proper installation of this 
bar by us, along with regraduatin 
adjustment will give you a fully bala 
resonant instrument. 


and 
nced 


WM. PETER STOFFEL, Private Collector for 30 Years 


3402 North Avenue - - Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Thirty-Sixth Annual 


SUMMER SESSION). 


June 29—August 8, 1931 
Acain: the Sherwood Music School prepares to be host to the ambitious 


students and teachers who seek rapid advancement and renewed in- 


spiration in its annual Summer Sessions. 


An adequate impression of the 


diverse offerings, designed to serve varied interests, can be gained only 


from the Summer Session Catalog. 


Write for your copy today! 


School is 


located on Chicago’s beautiful Lake Front. Mention of some outstanding 
Summer Session features follows: 


PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION 


In Piano; Voice; Violin; 
Church, Concert, Theater 
and Radio Organ; Dramatic 
Art; Dancing; ‘Cello; Wind 
Instruments; Theory; Com- 
position; Languages. 
Faculty of 150. 

SPECIAL CLASSES 
Piano Master Class, con- 
ducted by Sidney Silber. 
Violin Master Class, con- 
ducted by P. Marinus 
Paulsen. Vocal Technic 
and Repertoire Class, con- 
ducted by Else Harthan 
Arendt. Opera Class, con- 
ducted by Irene Pavloska, 
prima donna mezzo-soprano 
of Chicago Civic Opera. 
Other classes in Piano.Nor- 
mal and Teaching Reper- 
toire; Harmony; Orchestra 
Conducting; Accompany- 
ing; History and Apprecia- 
tion of Music; Stage 
Deportment; Choral Con- 
ducting and Church Music; 
Sight-Singing and Ear- 
Training; Ensemble Playing; 
Personal Development. 


CLASS PIANO 
Teacher-training course in 
Class Method of Teaching 
Piano—with Certificate. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Department headed by 
leading supervisors in 
Chicago Public Schools. 
Special classes for super- 
visors. Under-graduate 
courses leading to Certifi- 
cate. 


BAND CONDUCTING 
Four weeks’ course, eighty 
hours of instruction in all 
phases of Band Conducting. 
Department headed by Vic- 
tor Jean Grabel, famous 
band conductor and com- 
poser. 


Six Saturday Afternoon 
Vacation Excursions. 


Automobile 
tour of 
Chicago 
Parks, 


Visits to 
Field 
Museum, 


Art 


Institute, 
Tribune 
Tower. 


Theater 
and 


social 
party 


Six open-air performances of 
grand opera are given weekly at 
Ravinia Park, with world-famous 
stars; and two symphony orchestra 
concerts. An invaluable opportun- 
ity for Summer Session students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Series of Summer Session 
full and partial scholarships 
awarded on competitive 
basis. 


RADIO, VITAPHONE 
Special Radio and Vita- 


phone training for students 
of all subjects. 


CERTIFICATES, DEGREES 


Summer Session courses 
lead to Teachers’ Normal 
Certificates; and are credited 
toward Diplomas, and Bach- 
elor’s and Master's Degrees. 


CONCERTS, OPERA 


Six recitals by members of 
faculty, admission free to 
Summer Session students. 
Symphony concerts and 
grand’ opera at Ravinia 


Park. 


RECITALS 


Six recitals by members of 
faculty, admission free to 
Summer Session students. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Talented students who wish 
to begin courses lasting 
continuously over two or 
more years, may teach in 
the Chicago Neighborhood 
Branches of the School to 
help defray expenses. 
Summer Session courses are 
provided which help appli- 
cants to qualify for such 
teaching. 


DORMITORY 
Living accommodations 
available at moderate rates 
in Sherwood Dormitory. 


« A Summer Session Catalog will be sent you promptly on request. » 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1895 BY WM. H. 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 So. Michigan Avenue 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


SHERWOOD) 


Chicago, Illinois 


and address of the inquirer. 


descriptions, photographs and labels of 


to say that this is impossible. 


be obtained 
publications.) 


Klingenthal Maker. 

I. L. A.—Dayid Christian Havemann, Ger- 
man yiolin maker, who made violins at Kling- 
enthal, is listed in works containing the 
names of well-known violin makers, but I can 
find no details of his life or career. His label 
reads as follows: ‘David Christian Hayemann, 
organist and violin maker in Wlingenthal.” 
There was a large number of violin makers 
who worked at Klingenthal and _ vicinity. 
None of them were what you would call ‘‘fa- 
mous,’ but they made some fair instruments, 
A dealer in old violins could appraise your 
violin if you sent it to him. 


The Tononi Family. 

Pp. H.—There were several members of the 
Tononi family of Italian violin makers, di- 
vided between Bologna and Venice. Bauer, 
in his work on old violins, says of two makers 
named Carlo Tononi: “Carlo Tononi, Bologna, 
1690-1720; Carlo Antonio Tononi, Venice, 
1728-1770, Son of Giovanni.’’ You will no 
doubt have to send your violin to an expert 
for an opinion as to whether it is genuine, 
and, if so, which member of this family made 
the violin. The expert will tell you the valuc. 
It is impossible for anyone to ascertain this 
without seeing the viclin. The repair man, 
whose name appears inside your violin, is 
quite unknown to fame. 


To Gain Relaxation. 

J. B.—Without hearing and watching you 
play, I cannot advise you just what your 
difficulty is. Very probably the teachers in 
the conservatory which you have just entered, 
who tell you that you do not know how to 
relax, are correct. Nothing is more fatal to 
good violin playing than tenseness and 
rigidity of the’ muscles. Your new teacher 
will no doubt show you how to overcome your 
difficulty. The main thing is to practice very 
easy music in a state of relaxation, open 
strings, scales, arpeggios and so forth. When 
playing easy music, your mind is free to con- 
centrate on the relaxation. If you play dif- 
ficult music, your mind is so taken up with 
the difficulties that you forget to relax. 2.— 
In regard to the pain in your arms and 
thumbs, it would be well to get the advice of 
a good physician. However, as you are under 
instruction, your teachers will advise you. 


Violin Varnishes. 

R. R. G.—Your best course is to learn as 
much as you can about making and varnishing 
violins. For a start I would get the little 
work, “The Violin and How to Make it, by a 
Master of the Instrument.” This has a whole 
chapter devoted to violin varnishes and how 
to apply them. You will get many ideas from 
that. After continued experimenting, it 
would be a good idea to take a sample of the 
varnish you have inyented, and the violins to 
which you have applied it, to Chicago, which 
is near your home, and show them to some 
of the leading violin makers in that city. 
They could give you some dependable opin- 
ions and advise you as to the future. 


The Strad Query. 

S. S. D.—There is a possibility—perhaps 
one chance in a million—that your violin is a 
genuine Strad. No one can tell without see- 
ing it. Send the violin to an expert for an 
opinion. 


Where a Label Misleads. 

O. F, K.—There is a yery small chance of 
your violin being a genuine Guarnerius. Read 
advice to owners of old violins at the head of 
this column. 

Cleaning Formula, 

J. R.—The formula for cleaning violins is 
as follows: 

Fine raw linseed oil, 7 parts. 

Oil of turpentine, 1 part. 

Water, 4 parts. 

Shake well, and pour a small quantity on 
a clean cloth. Rub the violin with it, and 
finish with a fresh cloth. If the rosin has 
become badly caked on the violin, it can be 
removed by rubbing gently with linseed oil 
to which a small amount of powdered pumice 
stone has been added. 


Pure Guess Work. 

M. A.—yYou are quite correct in your 
supposition that the words, “Made in Ger- 
many,” printed on the label, preclude the 
possibility of your violin being a genuine 
Schweitzer. This maker made violins at 
Budapest, in Hungary. He copied the violins 
of the great Cremona makers for the most 
part, and made some excellent instruments. A 
great number of imitations of his violins 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will ke published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Btude consists of written 


writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value, 
The actual violin must be eaamined. The great 
majority of labels in violins are cownterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in sweh instruments. The addresses of such dealers cai 
from the advertising columns of the Etude and other musical 


. fectly. 


dn tuning, sit in a chair and hold 


old violins. On the basis of these, t 


We regret’ 


are turned out in Germany, some good, 

bad and some indifferent. It would be 
guess work to try to place a value on 
violin without seeing it. 


Picking an Instrument. ; 
., W. L.—Out of justice to its advert 
it is an established rule of Tum Erunn | 
recommend or pass opinion on modern - 
of violins, pianos and other instru 
Besides, I would have to see the i 
strument under consideration before reg 
mending its purchase, since, in the 
violins, some specimens of the same 
would be of very much better qualit 
tone than others, although nominally 
in price, materials and workmansh 
to whether you had ‘better buy a ne 
used violin for $100, it would depend o 
‘instrument itself. It takes much m 
ability and experience to be able to pic 
a good instrument. Possibly you hj 
friend who has such ability, whom you 
get to buy a violin for you, if you ¢ 
judge one for yourself. If not, yu 
have to depend on some music deal 
violin dealer to furnish you with a_ 
factory instrument. A really skillful 
buyer can make the money go twice 
as an inexperienced one. 2.—The m 
term grazioso means “gracefully” ; 
means that the notes are to be play 
marked manner with emphasis. Th 
restez means “remain.” That is, 
term is placed above a passage in a 
position, it means to remain in that p 
until a change of position is indicated 
new finger-mark. 


rece Violin. 
*. E. B.—See the article, “Improv 
by Use,” in Tum Ervpn violin depatea 
July, 1980. I should not advise the 
tinual use of the mute under any e¢ 
stances. It should be: employed only i 
case of music marked specifically ft 
played in that manner. The mute is 
not so much to reduce the volume of 
as to give a particular tone color. 
one who wishes to avoid disturbing 
in adjoining rooms, or on trains, on boat 
in hotels should buy a “practice” or “ 
violin. In this, the violin is skeleto 
and the vibrating surface is so redu 
it makes very faint tones which ¢@ 
heard outside of the room where it is 
These violins give, not the peculiar ¢ 
produced by the use of a mute, but a n¢ 
though very faint, violin tone. 


Manual Labor. 

C. HW. B.—If your new employm 
not involve continual and heavy 
should not think that it would injm 
violin playing. As this work is 0 
porary, your muscles will recoy 
elasticity when you go back to lighter 


Slipping Pegs. a 
_E. B.—The most common cause fi 
slipping, especially in the cheaper g 
violins, is that they do-not fit the h 
If that isthe case in you 
have a good repairer fit your pegs. 
(never rosin) rubbed on the pegs is et : 
for preventing slipping after the peg 
been made to fit. 2—Your bridge fall 
in tuning because you do not keep 
pendicular, To pull the bridge up § 
when the strings have pulled the to 


strings have to be tightened very 
is a good idea to pull the bri 
siderably out of perpendicular, 
ing to tune. As the strin are 
they will pull the bridge toh 

position. 


Rehairing the Bow. 

O. H. P.—I would advise you not 
and. rehair your own bow, as it ft 
great deal of experience to do th 
really well. An expert violin and | 
pairer told me recently that he did 
competent to do a really first class 
rehairing a bow until he had rehai 
hundred bows. 


Rattle in the Instrument. r. 
H. G.—The rattling noise when 
your violin likely comes from the 
the serew of your violin FE str 
being loose. If you tighten this, 
will cease. 
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A Phenomenal Dusical Plemory 


(Continued from page 178) 


lation obtaining between a heard note 
da musical notation. Saint-Saéns could 
it at the age of three. But, on the 
ther hand, there are certain mental de- 
ictives who have the same power to a 
igh degree. We are forced to the con- 
‘usion, therefore, that one can have a 
dod ear without being a musician—just 
| a great pianist can easily have a less 
Jeurate ear than some mediocre col- 
vague. 
|The types of musical pleasure may be 
assified according to the functions from 


hich they spring: hearing, intelligence 
funning the gamut from sensation to 
Waotion), memory, and, finally, imagina- 


‘bn. Of these no single one is sufficient 
‘ound for a claim to musicianship. We 
ive seen how little a good ear alone may 
mint for. A good memory would be 
fen less effective. Nor is any combina- 
on of the others valid without the pres- 
ee of the second item—that of feeling. 
ll four are highly developed in Tosca- 
i; his musicianship, from whatever 
bi of view approached, is complete. 
jH. Frédéric Amiel’s -designation of a 
mdscape as a “state of mind” would be 
Jost applicable to a work of music. A 
Qod can be called up in memory long 
bter its occurrence and perhaps for this 
ety reason more intensely renewed. This 
especially true of the feelings con- 
beted with love. It would not be strange 
; all if the remembered feeling proved 
| some ways stronger than its original. 


In recalling a mood we try to recapture 
the circumstances in which it first came 
to birth—and the phenomenon of analysis 
is embodied in this process of search. Re- 
creation of the circumstances is the last 
factor in recollection. Even the re-evoca- 
tion of a vision or a thrill inevitably im- 
plies recollection of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. 


An Unfailing Ear 

T MAY BE tthat Toscanini’s memory 

is stimulated by the performance itself. 
But the continuity of recollection is broken 
at once when an error strikes his ear. It 
is as though a cross-current broke in 
upon the sea of his memory. I remember 
how he once stopped his orchestra mid- 
way in a rehearsal—stemmed the wild 
storm-tide of sound that was pouring in 
on him—to shout: “You, there—why 
aren't you playing this note sharp?” And 
he pointed out one of the musicians with 
his baton and made him play the part 
alone to convince him that he really had 
been at fault. On another occasion a sec- 
ond violin chanced to graze the string 
next to the one he intended playing. The 
accident was trivial and the sound almost 
inaudible. Few people would have noticed 
it at all, but Toscanini stopped the whole 


orchestra, selected the culprit without a 
moment’s hesitation, and said to him 
sharply: “One string will be quite enough, 


if you please!” 


Enrico (Caruso 


| (Continued from page 166) 


| 
erves and structure of your vocal anat- 


my. You must learn to safe-guard this 
lrecious possession yourself. You must 
leither offend it nor fail to take the best 
are of it. I don't want to chain your 
oice. I don’t want to put your voice into 
E kind of costume or mould. Go 
ht On singing as you are and I shall 
ork with you on the way you express 
elf with that voice.” Here was a race 
. that needed a rider. Here was a uni- 
ersal power that needed to be put to work. 
When that teacher diagnosed the case 
Enrico Caruso and the two set to work 
ogether, the tenor’s success was found. Of 
yhat use is the gold mine until the miner 
s? Of what service the electrical 
of the universe until the scientists 
er them? I remember one thing 
o told me: “I am singing exactly the 
ie as when I first started. I don’t mean, 


Au STUDENTS are ambitious to possess 
he. technic of a Hofmann, or a Rachma- 


“The way to a fine technic is the way of 
nt, persistent practice, attention to the 
details, and careful listening 


e way of developing technic is by the 
of scales for a given period each 
y, either fifteen or thirty minutes. But 
must be skipped. To practice one 
for thirty minutes on scales and then 
ect them the next does not benefit as 
as practicing fiftéen minutes every 
scales. The daily practice is what 


. = 
the metronome at 100. Play the 
one note to the beat for one octave. 


of course, all I put into the voice, but how 
it comes out. And there was that other 
teacher, trying to make me sing differ- 
ently !” 

There is a little popular phrase which 
extracts the essence of Caruso’s success. 
It was in the fact that Caruso never for- 
got to “be himself.” He knew no affecta- 
tion. Knew no insincerity. Never tried 
to be the - didactic, academic, scholarly 
master. Once he was a boy in Naples, 
running around barefoot, singing his love 
of living. Even when he stood upon the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the acclaimed tenor of all history, under 
the costume and behind the thundering, 
velvet tones was the Neapolitan lad, Enrico 
Caruso, singing out of his great joy and 
singing first for his own pleasure and then 
for the satisfaction of the multitude. 


How Go Develop Gechnic 
By Mary T. FoLta 


Next play the scale two notes to the beat, 
two octaves. Next play the scale three 
notes to the beat, three octaves, and, last- 
ly, four notes to the beat, four octaves. 

If you have difficulty in playing four 
notes to the beat practice in groups of five 
notes, four notes of the one group with 
the first note of the next group accenting 
it. Gradually add onto this until you can 
play the scale for four octaves smoothly. 
When you have mastered one scale proceed 
to the next and so on until the cycle of 
scales can be played with ease at 100 tempo. 
Then raise the tempo to 120 and treat the 
scales in the same way as before. But do 
not start on a new scale until the one at 
hand has been thoroughly mastered. 


MARCH. 1931 


SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL. 


Cae 25th to August 5th, 1931 (45th Season) 


soseF LHEVINNE 


World Renowned Piano Virtuoso. Repertoire Teacher’s Classes. 
Auditor Classes. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 
RUDOLPH REUTER 
KURT WANIECK 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and 
Teacher’s Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and 
Teacher’s Classes. 


EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


Noted teacher of voice and opera classes. 


MISCHA MISCHAKOFF 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent Teacher of the Violin. 
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Faculty of One Hundred Artist Teachers 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
QO. E. Robinson, Director 


Accredited courses leading to Certificates, Diploma and 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Our graduates occupying positions 
in most States of the Union. 


NORMAL—CHILDREN’S MUSICAL TRAINING 


Direction Louise Robyn 


Intensive Normal Courses illustrating Miss Robyn’s meth- 
ods of piano instruction as applied to children from ages of 


five to fourteen years. 


DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 


Courses leading to Diplomas and Degrees. Classes ‘in 
expression, acting, stage technic, make-up, diction, pantomime, 
moving picture work, etc. 


CLASS PIANO METHODS—OXFORD COURSE 


Direction Gail Martin Haake 
(Member Editorial Board, Oxford Piano Course) 


Superior Dormitory Accommodations. Rates of Tuition Moderate 


CREDITS will be given for summer courses taken toward Certificates, Di- 
plomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 
circular mailed free on application. For detailed information address 
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JUNE 29 To AUGU$ 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI — 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN MASTER TEACHER OF SINGIN 


EDWARD COLL 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIAN 


WESLEY 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST AND MASTER TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN ALEXANDER RAAB 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) 


GRAHAM REED ARCH BAILEY 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS NOTABLE SINGER AND TEACHER 


WELL KNOWN COW 


Only Members of the Faculty and Guest Teachers (.) Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 
VOICE 


PIANO 


Alma Anderson 
Maurice Aronson 
Vera Kaplun-Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole Audet 
-Elsie Barge 

-Frances Hovey Bergh 
Lawrence Beste 
eJohn J. Blackmore 
Lillian Boguslawski 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
-Frances Bohannon 
Hannah Braverman 
-Mary Rives Brown 
-June Tracy Cain 
Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
-Mabelle L. Case 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 

Mary E. Daniels 
Dorothy Desmond 
-Marjorie Dwyer 
-Evalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 

-Alta Freeman 
Frances Frothingham 
Rudolph Ganz 
-Helen Gannon 

Ruby Ginsburg 
Helen Greenebaum 
Alice Hackett 
-Charles D. Hahn 
Myrtle Hahn 

Eudora B. Harbers 
Jewell Harned 


Frederick Harwood 
-Daisy Hoffman 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
-Sarah Isaacs 

Myra Seifert. Johnson 
Max Kramm 

Grace Levinson 
-Celene Loveland 


Margaret E. MacConachie 


eLouise McCoy 

Mollie Margolies 
Beulah Mayher 
-Della Tully Matthews 


-B'anche Dingley Mathews 


Dorothy Mendelssohn 
Laura Neel 

Myrtle L. Oglesbee 
-Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Alexander Raab 
Bess Resseguie 
Adelaide Sanford 
Gaylord Sanford 
Clara Siegel 

André Skalski 

Rose Sorkin 
-Estella A. Striplin 
Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Gertrude Towbin 
Mary Voorhees 
e-Annette Walsh 

Jane Waterman 

C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 
Elisabeth J. Wiley 
-Gertrude Williamson 
-Vio'a W. Wilson 
-Esther Mills Wood 


Aurelia Arimondi 
-Klizabeth Aupperle 
Arch Bailey 

-Frances Hovey Bergh 
Nina Bolmar 

«Eva Brown 
Gordon Campbel 
Faye Crowell 

Lola Gibson Deaton 
Herman Devries 
-Myrtle Dunn 
Beatrice Dyke 

-Effie Cline Fones 

-L. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
-Maude Gutzmer 
Alice Hackett 
-Richard Hageman 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
eH. H. Hamilton 
eStetson Humphrey 
-Roy Emerson Jarman 


-Margaret E. MacConachie 


eHelen R. Marshall 


-Pauline Castleman Morris 
Jessie Waters Northrop 


-Ralph Page 
-Lillian H. Polley 
Frantz Proschowski 


Francesca Proschowski 


Graham Reed 

-Mrs. C. M. Robertson 
-Camille Robinette 
Rosemary Rose 
-Elizabeth Schmidt 
-Marie DeWild Scott 
-Ellis E. Snyder 
-Estella A. Striplin 
-George Stump 
«George Sutton 

John Thomas 

Mary W. Titus 
Isaac Van Grove 


-Rennie Pederson Walsh 


Vernon Williams 
-Vio'a W. Wison 
eWm. James Work 


VIOLIN 


Lois Dyson 

Max Fischel 
Margaret Fried 
Maurice Goldblatt 
eNan Gordon 

Guy Hartle 

Ray Huntington 
-Ruth Keppel 
Christian Lyngby 


»John C. McKenzie 
Rudolph Reiners 
-Harry H. Ryan 
Leon Sametini 

-L. Dean Sands 
Mary Towbin 

Anah Webb 

Michel Wilkomirski 
Jacob Wolf 


VOCAL COA 


Blanche Barbot 
Julia LeVine 


CHURCH AND | 
ORGA 


Charles H. Demé 
C. Gordon Wede 


MOVING Pit 
ORGAN 


Charles H. Dem 
Helen Greenebai 


VIOLONC) 
Goldie Gross 


HARMONY, C€ 
TION, CO ¥: 
ORCHESTRA 
CANON AND 
Gustav Dunkelb 
Laura D. Ha 
Wesley LaViolet 
«Franklin Madse 
Nellie J. Moene 
Jane Watermar 


STUDENT DORMITORIES SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIE 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women in college 
building. Piano furnished free with each room. Early reservation necessary. 


CH 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 14 


ICAGO 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, concert, ¢ 
orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are ayailable to stu 


icago. Placement Bureau. 


MU 


60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (citte? stiione) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


_ MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 
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SIX WEEKS 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


MASTER OPERA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


MAURICE ARONSON 


WELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE 
CHORAL TECHNIQUE 
Father Finn 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
BATON AND CHORAL CONDUCTING 
W. Otto Miessner 
Hobart Sommers 


VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 


Frantz Proschowski 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 

- Walton Pyre 

Mabe! L. Howatt 

Fannie B. Linderman 

eHelen Striblin Pyre 

-David W. Gavin 

»~Rose Schwartz 

eEmma Alexander 


CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA 
Mabel L. Howatt 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
Eleanor Harris Burgess 
Anne Bryan 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
-Margaret Streeter 
DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eccentric, Interpre- 
tative 
Cecille Jean Barnett 
ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, Opera) 


eRichard Hageman 
B!ianche Barbot 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Rudolph Ganz 
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FATHER FINN 


NOTED AUTHORITY ON LITURGICAL MUSIC 


ANDRE SKALSKI 


FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


CLASS PIANO AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CONDUCTING 
André Skalski 


SOLFEGGIO 
EAR TRAINING 
«Franklin Madsen 


SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA LEADERS’ 
COURSE 


CLASS INSTRUCTION IN BAND AND ORCHES- 
TRA INSTRUMENTS 

BAND AND ORCHESTRA CONDUCTING 

SCHOOL BAND and ORCHESTRA ORGANIZATION 
Oscar W. Anderson 
eHarry H. Ryan 


ENSEMBLE, TWO-PIANO MUSIC, 
STRING, CHAMBER MUSIC 
André Skalski 


ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC COURSE 
»Wm. Braid White 


PIANO TUNING COURSE 
George W. Thompson 


STRING ENSEMBLE 
Max Fischel 


SAXOPHONE, CLARINET, CORNET and TRUMPET 
Manuel V. Santos 


HARP 
Clara Thurston 


FRENCH, ITALIAN 
Hubert Schmit 
Amedeo Nobili 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Teachers from Loyola University (Chicago) 
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LASSES (Repertoire-Action) 


DeVries CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, Director 


Grove All orchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


CHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


hinge Certificates are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the required knowledge, fulfill required number 
of Summer’s study to meet residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
Established 1867 CARL KINSEY, President 


SNDOWED INSTITUTION 


AL 


TIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITED 
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under a renowned faculty. 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elizabeth Johnson, President rT) 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 
Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 
Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


56th Year 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean Emeritus 
CARL BEECHER, Administrative 
Director , Room 102 
Address 1822 Sherman ‘Ave. 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Year 1930-1931 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational... Fully accredited. 40th Year... 


All branches of music. 3 Yr. Public Schoo] Music 
course. 8 acre campus on Chicago's North Side. 
Our own dormitories ... Athletics. Expenses low. 
Write for free bulletin and book of views. 

School of Music North Park College 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Depaul 


UNLVERSITY 
ae 


SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


Arthur 0, Becker, Dean 
Offers courses in Piano, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Harmony, Com- 
position, and PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. Diplomas 
and degrees. Desirable dormitory accommodations. 
Address Dean, DePaul Untversity Schoul of Music 
Dept. E-64 E, Lake St., Ohicago 


Depts. Liberal Arts—Art—Law—Commerce--Secretarial Science 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. — ‘ 
Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 


Write f or catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 


Evanston, Ill. j 


Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in all 
branches of Music. Faculty of distinguished 
artist teachers. Concerts and May Festival 
by world’s greatest artists and organizations 
in Hill Auditorium seating 5,000. Chorus of 
350; student symphony orchestras, glee clubs, 
bands, etc. Recitals each week on $75,000 
organ. Summer session 8 weeks. June 29th 
to August 21st. Regular fall semester begins 
September 28th. Catalog. 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


WW Ww eeinjrnRHilhhhh]y }q] llr rlILgNKT 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


The CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music—Dance 
Established 1914 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 2 


Complete Catalog on request 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dept. 7 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 


Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 


THE ETUDE 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, A 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


St., Little Rock, Ark. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 72 E. 79th St., New York City. 


UNNING SYSTEM 


IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


(As Originated by the late Carrie Louise Dunning) 


NORMAL FACULTY and TEACHERS’ CLASSES 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; 4619 Broadway, Chicago, III. 
tlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Asheville, N. C., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Portland, Ore. 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., 
ony i cahoots Dean, 160 East 68th St., 
» Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Columbus, O.: Cincinnati, 0.. Toledo, O. 
BEATRICE S$, EIKEL, Kidd-Key CollogetShermen, Tesaas es) ie 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo Piano Conservatory, 
FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 
HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, 0.; 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery 


KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St. Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 $. Wood St., Chicago, Ill.; College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 
LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Tex.; July 1931—1115 Grant St. Denver, Colo. 
ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of each year. 


STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Tex. 
CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West Va. 
GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS 


Address THE SECRETARY, 72 E. 79th Street, New York City 
or the nearest Normal Instructor 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
{Appointed by Mrs. Dunning) 
Classes: 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
New York City and Toronto, Can. 


Amarillo, Tex.; July 1931, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


_ up tunes for phrases and sentences. 


Pustic ScHoot Music 


(Continued from page 176) 


be substituted for the individual’s name, 
and all answer, “We're here!” 

Boys and girls alike will enjoy a musi- 
cal ball-game. Either a real or imaginary 
ball may be used. The child holding the 
ball sings, “Throw the ball up,’ using the 
tones of the tonic triad beginning with low 
do, and going through the throwing motion. 
The child catching the ball sings, “Catch 
the ball,” using the tones high do and 
low do. Children who at first seem unable 
to sing the upper tones often do so when 
told to throw their balls higher. 

Playing train pleases the little folks, too. 
Imaginary trips may be made over terri- 
tory with which they are familiar, in which 
the engine puffs, the conductor calls All 
aboard, the bells ring ding-dong, and the 
whistle toots. Upon arriving at the next 
town the conductor calls the name of the 
place; and, after a short pause, the train 
resumes its journey with the same pro- 
cedure as before. This game offers possi- 
bilities in varying both pitch and rhythm, 
especially in the imitation of a train whis- 
tle. 

Other familiar calls of home and street 
can be utilized in the same manner—for 
example, the newsboys Morning papers! 
and the fruit vendor’s Ripe bananas! 


Creative Work 


ere SONGS can be sung about 
things in the school-room or about ob- 
jects with which the child is familiar. 
Sometimes he will suggest song-material; 
or, if he is especially musical, he will make 
Most 
children will choose the tones high and low 
do for the sentence raindrops fall, and will 
sing these same tones in reverse order for 
birdies fly. If they discuss the relative 
positions of a bell and a well before sing- 
ing: 

Ding dong dell, 

Pussy’s in the well, 
they will make the melody suit the words 
by having a high note over bell and a low 
note for well. 

As soon as possible the children should 

be divided according to the degree of tonal 


TEACHERS Rounp TABLE 
(Continued from page 177). 


the maximum, in order that he may have 
accurate control over each detail. To prac- 
tice at full speed, indeed, is like proceeding 
to repair the mechanism of an automobile 
when it is running at fifty miles an hour. 

Forget the metronome markings, there- 
fore, in your own playing and that of your 
pupils, and stress instead more important 
items, such as correct notes, fingering, tech- 
nic, phrasing and accent, After these funda- 
mentals have been well established, you 
may increase the speed, but take care that 
this speed is always within the performer’s 
ability. Let prestissimo mean ad fast as 
possible; but observe that it also means no 
faster than possible, and never strive for 
such an unattainable goal. Put your own 
interpretation on the composer’s intentions, 
and do not become a slave to the random 
markings of an editor who has no more 
authority to establish the rate of speed than 
vou have yourself. 


Materials for Practice 


I am fifteen years old. and am 
much interested in music. I have 
studied piano for the past five 
years, but, owing to financial dif- 
ficulties, am unable to continue un- 
der a teacher. 

During the past year I have 
studied Bach, Hanon, Heller, and 
very few scales. I have also studied 
a number of pieces of the fifth and 
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perception which they possess. Those 
ing in sense of pitch or in the ability 
coOrdinate hearing and voicing should 
placed near the teacher so that they 
be singled out for. individual drill. If¢ 
teacher drills patiently and persistently 
will find that there is hardly a child 
will not be singing in tune within a 
weeks after organized class work 
begun. is 


Note-Spelling 
IN GRADES two or three during 
first few weeks of music lessons 
note reading involved in the ordinary 
son assignment does not suffice to make ¢ 
child thoroughly familiar with the id 
of the notes as to lines and spaces, a 
ditional drill must be given. 
A note-spelling lesson is an interest 
variation of the usual method and is pe 
lar with the children, especially those } 
are in the intermediate grades in sch 
This type of lesson may be used ady 
tageously in drilling a large class s 
many pupils can be given the same e 
cises, each being responsible for indivic 
work which can be graded quickly © 
numerically. 4 
The teacher writes out a list of wo 
made up of letters that are among the 
seven of the alphabet. Then the p 
writes out the same words using the co 
sponding notes on the staff instead of 
letters. This can be varied by having 
words written out on a staff and 
the pupil list them as he would his spel 
lesson. After some facility has — 
gained in this way the child can be gi 
a definite period in which to write o 
music paper all the words he can think 
special mention being made afterwards 
the pupil having the greatest numbet 
correctly spelled words. — ’ 
The following list will be found help 
age, adage, add, ace, bad, beef, bead, | 
beg, bade, baggage, bag, babe, bee, ba 
cab, cad, cage, cabbage, dab, dad, d 
deaf, deed, egg, efface, edge, fad, fade, 
face, feed, gad, gage, gag, : 


sixth grades. This year I shall 
have’ time to practice two hours @ 
day. What program would you 
suggest for me to follow? , Pleas 
suggest preludes, fugues, sonata; 
and study material. A. C. 

I suggest that you procure a copy 01 
“Complete School of Technic,” by 
Philipp, and that you spend the first 
hour of your practice each day on this 1 
nical material. ; 

For studies, Cramer’s “Twenty-one 
lected Studies” (edited by von Biilow) 
invaluable and may occupy another | 
hour of” your time. 

Spend half of the remaining time i 
viewing and memorizing pieces with w 
you are already familiar. I shall z 
program of additional pieces, on which 
may work during the rest of your pré 
periods : i 
Bach: Prelude and Fugue in D (No, 

Volume I of the “Well-Tem 
Clavichord”). ol 
Haydn: Sonata in F, No. 20 (Presser 


lection) 
Beethoven: Sonata in F minor, Oj 
No. 1. 
Schubert: Impromptu in A flat, O p. 
No. 2. 


Nevin: Shepherds all and Maidens Fi 
Debussy: Arabesque in G, 


a Mas Etude in D Flat. 
| Will you please tell me how the fol- 
g measures: 


| rh. 


PLiset’s “Etude in D flat” should be 
Should the right hand play all 
taff and the left hand the two 
or should the right and left 
alternate im taking the melody, as my 
suggests? How is it best done?— 


is. Kl Paso, Texas. 

Your latter solution is the better: the 
fing will be better in every respect, and 
fwkwardness of the accompaniment can 
isily overcome by diligent practice. It 
he played the other way; but it would 
lund less satisfactory, because too irregu- 
i time. Good left hand fingering will 
le a flowing, harp-like effect. Write 
' if you do not succeed and state your 
alty, if any. 


Whole-Tone Seale. 
| Please ewplain the whole-tone scale 
what are its advantages, if any? 

—H. J., Smackover, Arkansas. 
The whole-tone or tonal scale consists 
xX equal tones: 


= 
==. go ae 
a 


Ss 
= l 


vehicle for melody it is easily seen that 
possibilities are extremely limited, for 
> if may be written with various details 
otation, yet it can give only two series 
ifferent sounds. Melodically, therefore, 
ay be considered as almost negligible. 
when considered harmonically its results 
been productive of remarkzble dramatic 
inations. Its chief feature is the aug- 


ed triad, C-H-Gi, that is to say, two 
‘posed major thirds. 

€ kaleidoscopic appearance of the fol- 
ig tonal chords: 


yut any regard for accuracy of notation, 
_us with invaluable possibilities for 


n. 
foregoing and following examples: 


R. Strauss 
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Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


molto PPPP - 
lung 


ELe tory 
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plainly indicate the greater value of har- 
monic developments, by the addition of tonal 
chords to the former systems. 


Selim Palmgren, 

Q. Kindly tell me who is Selim Palmgren, 
composer of a piece for piano, May Night. 
Is he still living? Can you give me any in- 
dication of the mood which gave rise to this 
composition? I would like to compare my 
interpretation with the composers intention. 
I shall be grateful for any information. 

“AN Erupn Drvoten, Washington, D. C. 

A. Selim Palmgren is a pianist and com- 
poser, born at Pori (Bjérneborg, Finland), 
16 February, 1878. He studied, 1895 to 1899, 
at the Helsingfors Musical Institution in the 
town of the same name (the capital of Fin- 
Jand, on the gulf of Finland), then in Ger- 
many, under Ansorge and Berger and, in Italy, 
under Busoni. In 1923 he taught composi- 
tion at the Hastman Conservatory, Rochester, 
New York. Chief compositions: an Opera, 
“Daniel Hjort,’ two pianoforte concertos, many 
piano pieces, including 2 sonatas, a suite, a 
fantasia, 24 preludes, orchestral suites (The 
Seasons, Pastorale), stage-music to a fairy- 
play, ‘““Tuhkimo,’’ many songs, choral works, 
male choruses with orchestra. . He frequently 
takes his themes from folk-songs. He is 
chiefly noted for his excellent male choruses. 
A short time ago he gave a concert of his 
works at the Swedish Society, at Roslindale, 
Massachusetts. 


Close Harmony. 

Q. What is the harmonic rule or definition 
for writing “close harmony” ?—L. C. K., Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

A. Close harmony exists when the pitch 
of each note forming a chord is closely re- 
lated to the pitch of its attendant notes, 
when the parts of a composition are pitched 
close together—that is, no wide interval 
Separating them. 

Jadassohn 


(Open harmony) 


(Close harmony) 


t T 


—I—e- 


Ti is the reverse of “open harmony,” which 
has the pitch of its parts wider apart. 


Irregular Rhythm. 

Q. In many compositions I have encoun- 
tered measures of regular rhythm, four notes 
in the R. H. to three in the L. H.; triplets 
against twos; nine against eight; eleven 
against siz, and so on. I cannot seem to 
make the two hands coérdinate correctly and 
smoothly. I shall appreciate any suggestion 
that will help. Is there any precise rule to 
insure strict precision?—R. L. K., Hollis, 
New York. A 

A. There is no hard and fast mathemati- 
cal calculation that can be applied to the 
problem that will ensure smoothness and 
relative regularity of execution. The only 
sure method is to practice each hand sepa- 
rately again and again, until each hand can 
play its part perfectly with the greatest 
facility, from memory. Then play the two 
hands together, a measure at a time, then two 
measures, then four—and so on, until the 
requisite correctness, smoothness and facility 
are acquired. Your chief aid will be to make 
sure of the melodic accents with the hand 
playing the melody, taking care that the 
other hand makes its accents (if any) coin- 
cide with the melodic accent. _ With patience 
and assiduous practice, beginning slowly and 
increasing the pace as you gain certitude, 
you will succeed. 


A Few and Sundry Questions. 

Q. 1. Where does the natural accent fall 
in 5/4 time? 2 What do the following let- 
ters and figures mean: 10.10.10; 78. Ds 6.45 0 
Mie RMS 15) LMP 3. Is there a rule 
for the exact value of a triplet, no matter 
what the size of the notes in said triplet? 
I have considered that a triplet is equal to 
one note of the next size greater in value. 
Is thie correct ?—V. P. Beloit, Kansas. 


(Continued cn page 221) 
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e Special Offer! « 


THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE 
(Regular Price $2 a Year) 


Two Hadetey 


"> 


A Clear Saving of $1.00! 


N OW you can order THE ETUDE for TWO YEARS and 
SAVE $1.00! Think of it—24 big, sparkling, new issues 
for only $3.00—for 12}4c each! If youare already on our 
list, send us $3.00—we will extend your subscription 
TWO YEARS and you'll SAVE $1.00. 


Order NOW! This Offer 


— Send $3 Today to — 


Will Soon Expire! 


THE ETupE Music MAGAZINE 
1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


=” 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERI 
ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


7-29 Gainsboro S 
BOSTON, MASS 


THERE IS STILL TIME 


for you to enter the interesting band and orches- 
tra contest which THE ETUDE is conducting. It 
offers you an opportunity to win one of the three 
fine instrument prizes and thus secure that instru- 
ment for which you have yearned for some time. 


Turn to Page 133 of the February ETUDE and 
send us your entry blank immediately 


fi 
J” ENGRAVERS _. 
AND 


gist’ LirHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


‘ “SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
The Musie Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


MASTERPIECES OF PIANO MUSIC 


53 CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS 


such as Spring Song, Mendelssohn. 


75 MODERN COMPOSITIONS 


such as Melody in F, Rubinstein, 


f Wit §=638 LIGHT COMPOSITIONS 


OF such as Simple Aveu, Thomé, 


25 SACRED COMPOSITIONS 


such as Largo, Handel. 


29 OPERATIC COMPOSITIONS 


such as Evening Star, Wagner. 


+» PIARO MUSIC 


536 pages — CLOTH, $3.00 — PAPER, $2.00 


For sale at your favorite music counter or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Money refunded if volume does not meet with your approval (NOT SOLD IN CANADA), 
Send for illustrated folder with contents. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Affiliated with the 


University of Cincinnati 


towards Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 


(incinnatifonservatory ofllusic 


Under the Auspices of the Cinrinnatt Justitute 
of Hine Arts 


Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and ensemble Instrument, Symphony Orchestra, Opera, all branches of 
Theory, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Public School Music (Accredited). J All credits apply 
Faculty composed of outstanding and internationally 
known artists. Wooded Campus, with Dormitories. For Catalogue and information, address 


Sixty-fourth Season 
BERTHA BAUR, President 


Registrar, Dept. E f 
Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and Xavier University 
Vocational and Cultural Education in All Branches of Music 
Fully Equipped Departments of DRAMA, OPERA, and 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Dormitory for Women : 
Dr. Srpney C. Durst, Dérector. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


Send for Year Book 
Dr. Atstno Gorno, Dean 


Ole Clebeland nstitute of ()usic 


JUNE 22nd TO A 
WITH REGULAR FACULTY MEMBERS is hem ey 


Send for Summer Catalogue outlining courses and fees 
2827 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, O. 


[THACA (CON SERVATORY 
John Finley Williamson, Mus,D.,Dean 9 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music taught. MUSIC 
Famous Westminster Choir 

Schoo], Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in al] departments. Degrees. Seven- 
teen buildings, including Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gymnasium. Studio and Adminis- 
tration Building. Year Book sent on request. 


Summer Term Begins June 20th. 
No. 1 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y. 


i ie ‘cath 


Ets 


Gallere of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 


900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 
Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Harp, 
Composition, Public School Music 
Master’s and Bachelor’s Degrees 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


Summer Session July 6 to August 14 


MARTHA SACKETT 


Normal Course for, 
Teachers of Children 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama Music Dance 
Seattle, Wash. 


Peachtree and Broad Streets 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres,, Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Advanced study in all branches. 45 specialist 
teachers. Courses lead to Mus, B. degrees. Cul- 
tural and sociallife of Oberlin College. H.S. or 
equivalent required. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 22nd. Cata 


Ing. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Box 531 Oberlin, Ohio 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Wm. C, Mayfarth, Dean 


Spartanburg South Carolina 


Four-year courses, B. Mus. Degree 
Public School Music Diploma 
Special Music Education Courses 
Piano, Voice, Violin, and Organ 
Teachers of National Reputation 


Artists Concerts and Annual 
Music Festival 


Address: REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUE 


Institutional member, National Association of 
Schools of Music 


ATLANTA 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 


Coursesin PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 


Catalog upon application 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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general character of all is the opéra com- 
ique. Noteworthy is the orchestration 
which—much more interesting than the 
Italian—is lively, rhythmical, soulful, 
piquant, refined, often distinguished. They 
build up a pregnant branch of the musical 
art so that today their symphonic works are 
the most important. What they have lost 
is the simple, lovely, graceful chanson, and 
that is too bad! They have become 
“phrase-makers” in music as also in the 
comic opera, It appears as though other 
nations were not far behind in this respect. 
Since the Second Empire this enticing, 
witty, and comic opera has been replaced 
by the operetta wherein the attractive has 
become ludicrous, the witty, silly, the lively, 
common—a kind of musical wit-book. 

The most important leader of this branch 
was Offenbach. He had many followers 
(Hervé, Lecocq, Audran); and a follow- 
ing makes a school. In more recent times 
this operetta seems to be losing ground in 
France and I think in Germany also. It 
seems as though the com’c opera will again 
overrule. The serious (grand) opera, as 
before pointed out, was in the hands chiefly 
of foreigners, who catered to the French, 
wrote in French, and laid great weight on 
the declamation. This gave the French 
opera a typical character. 
had earlier cultivated this style. Later 
Cherubini and Spontini. Later still the 
public demanded a nearly symphonic or- 
chestra, better scenery, a ballet and a five- 
act plot. 

Meyerbeer met these demands, and he 
therefore is typical as a French Grand 
Opera writer. This composer has been over- 
rated in France and underrated in Ger- 
many. He had many faults such as vanity, a 
lack of self-criticism, a tendency to submit 
to the bad taste of the public, and to seek 
after unattainable ends, but he had great 
talent, theatrical blood, was a master of or- 
chestration and of dramatic, technical and 
massive effects. 

Many musicians who spoke against him 
would have been glad if they could have 
done as well as he.. In every way, his 
“Robert the Devil,’ “The Prophet,’ and 
especially “The Huguenots,” are operas of 
the best kind. 

The next in rank is Halévy, whose “La 
Juive” is a very noteworthy work. From 
then on, with the exception of Rossini, 
Donizetti and Verdi, only Frenchmen 


German Opera 


OW WE return to Germany. The 
beginning of opera in the German 
language dates from the beginning of 


LetTrers From 


Class Meetings Conducive to Practice 
To THe Erupe: 

If the teacher will set aside one evening 
each month for a class meeting for his stu- 
dents, he will be well repaid for this extra 
effort. The class meetings are a tonic for 
sluggish practice hours. > 

A particular subject should be chosen for 
the discussion of the evening and then sev- 
eral students asked to piay selections that 
will illustrate this particular phase of study. 
One evening may be chosen to discuss modern 
French composers, material concerning which 
is to be found in Tue Hrvupy or other musi- 
cal magazine. 

Then a few selections, which should be 
previously prepared by some of the more ad- 
vanced students, may be played illustrating 
some of the modern composers such as Ravel 
and Debussy. (Debussy belonging to the im- 
pressionistic school may still be considered 
modern enough.) Then in order to hold the 
interest of the younger students, whom every 
teacher should encourage to come, a few 
selections simpler in nature but quite as in- 
teresting may be played. In this manner 
every student, young or old, will profit, and, 
competition being great, will be inspired to 
practice in order to play as well as “Mary 
Jones’ or “Johnnie Little.” 

The teacher, of course, must read and pre- 
pare to carry on a discussion on the partic- 
ular subject chosen, even though perhaps two 
students or more may have prepared papers 


Lulli and Gluck ° 


THE ETO 


the eighteenth century. There the com 
opera held the foreground, because 
serious (grand) opera was written 
Italian. The German grand opera, 
few exceptions (Kayser, Fuchs, Mz 
son, Hiller), was a childlike article, 
ioned after the times of Mozart, — 
spoken dialogue. Then we appro 
time which appears as a wonder pow 
our art. For the opera to be a practica 
it is necessary that we sing it throug 
and in such a manner as to produce 
lusion; but, when it is sung, then 
then sung, how is an illusion th 
Even. in French vaudeville, when, 
witty dialogue or after an interesti 
cident, the following is sung: Bow j 
Madame, comment vous portes-vous, tt 
unbearable to me; and in a serious” 
matic, lyrical or fantastic piece (i 
no! It is more’ endurable: in the 
drama, as in a poisoning case or a b 
where the violins play tremolo. \ 
think that Mozart, in his “The 
Flute,” and Beethoven, in his “Fid 
and Weber in his “Der Freischitz,” 
written words, then 1 feel unhapp 

The mixture of poetry and pro: 
Shakespeare does not disturb me, for 
are different persons who speak d 
ently—the unimportant speak jn pros 
important in poetry. But in opera 
the same person who has just sun 
now commences to speak, or vice J 
Oh, prevailing manner! <A terrible 
in art! ; 

The Italians use a spoken dialo 
their comic opera, a very ethical forn 
musical art called recitativo secco—bu 
grand opera they sing throughout ane 
this direction, they have a superiority 
other nations in music, but only in: 
direction. The influence of Gluck 
Mozart was external, with refere 
the development of the opera in Italy 
was above all conditioned by the la 
and the prevailing forms of music, 
by the melody, the musical expre 
nor the flow of ideas. In that way 
safe to say it is an influence. Gluck 
neither Italian nor French, even thou 
he wrote his operas in both these langua 
and Mozart was not Italian, but 
most of his music in Italian. Gluck y 
Gluck music and Mozart wrote M 
music; and the Germans called them t 
because the Germans felt that the i 
was German music even though writt 
a foreign tongue. 


(To be Continued in April Etude 
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to read on the subject at hand. 
larges the teacher’s knowledge. He wil 
moreover, that he will in this way s! 
knowledge from such research that 
him daily in his teaching, since his 
if they are to become appreciative list 
of artists, must have a well-rounded ¢ 
‘ion. 

This system of ‘class meetings’ W 
something definite for which to prepar 
consequently study will be necessary 1 
otherwise preparation of this kind wot 
delayed. 
—ANNA BRAUER-STUC! 


Stage Fright Remedy _ 
To THe ETUDE: a 
Like nearly every performer I 
terribly from blind staggers when I fi 
gan to play before an audience, Indé 
frightened would I become that I cou 
control my right foot and was hence 
pelled to play without using the pedals, 
However, sought syateme tical , 
myself of this evil by playing before # 
lie every chance I could get and @! 
speaking before the public on other o 
Long walks and other exercises tak 


self of blind staggers if he will 
tiously follow such a course. u 
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EVERY TEACHER IS PRIVILEGED TO 


The Eminently 
uccessful Educational 


Works by 


| BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


Mrs. Mathews has en- 
joyed huge success in 
teaching the young and 
in imparting to other 
teachers a knowledge of 
the procedures which 
bring results. Several 
of Mrs. Mathews’ reli- 
able teaching works are 
here brought to atten- 
tion. Teachers also will 
do well to become ac- 
quainted with some of 
the fine little teaching 
pieces by Mrs. Mathews 
issued in sheet form. 


MRS. BLANCHE 
DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


| THE CHILD'S FIRST GRADE 


‘The very desirable material in this work leads the 
ehild beginner by the shortest practicable road to 
keyboard fluency, musical feeling and musical intel- 
ligence. Quite sensible is the angle of approach 
‘which leads the child to reading music and playing 
music rather than being concerned as to reading 
and playing only notes. 


Price, $1.00 


THE CHILD'S SECOND GRADE 


This book, of course, is the ideal sequel to the 
“Child’s First Grade,” yet it also will serve to follow 
any worthwhile modern book for beginners since it 
gives practical little studies and study pieces of 
great value to the well taught child ready for the 
Second grade work. It is particularly remarkable 
for arousing and holding interest in the technical 
phases which mean real progress. 


Price, $1.00 


THE BOY'S OPEN DOOR TO MUSIC 


“The best conception of this book is in the author’s 
foreword which states that ‘“‘young America is en- 
titled to music as a medium for the expression of 

n, that boys should be encouraged to play by 
r and that they should be stimulated to become 
peep sight readers.” This book does not tax boyish 
etuosity but lets the student start keyboard work 
off and pick up the rudiments as he goes along. 


Price, $1.00 


ef 


‘School OF ADVANCED PIANO 
PLAYING 


is is a fine variety of helpful material to students 
Sixth and seventh grades. ‘The works of 
is, Chopin, Bach and other worthwhile mate- 
$ are used to develop maximum mastery of the 
ird in a minimum time. This work gives the 
earnest student a real “boost” toward 
keyboard proficiency. 


Price, $1.00 


_KNow THESE HELPFUL WorKS 


Presser’s Direct-Mail ‘Service Offers Teachers the Opportunity of Obtaining 
Any of These Well-Established Works for Examination in Their Own Studios. 


RESULT-GETTING PIANO CLASS BOOKS— 


MY FIRST EFFORTS 
IN THE PIANO CLASS 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 1} 


Any intelligent teacher, even without 
previous experience in group instruc- 
tion, can conduct classes successfully 
with this excellent book. It makes 
class teaching of beginners a simple 
procedure. It gives attractive mate- 
rial which has been selected and ar- 
ranged by several who have had 
enviable success in piano class teaching. The start is made at Middle 
C and the students learn by doing right from the beginning. 


Price, 75 Cents 


MAKING PROGRESS IN THE PIANO CLASS 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 2) 


Before the first recipients of ‘My First Efforts in the Piano Class” had 
a chance to complete the book, there was the eager demand for a work 
of the same fine qualities and attractive features. to follow it. “Making 
Progress”? provides the necessary material for further development in 
the most attractive kind of a way. 


Price, 75 Cents 
eee 
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ASK FOR A FREE COPY OF 
“GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS 
ON PIANO TEACHING” 


SPLENDID ALBUMS 
FOR YOUNG 


PIANO PUPILS 


Priscilla’s Week 
By Mathilde Bilbro 
(Seven Little Character- 
istic First Grade Pcs.) 


The Very First Pieces 


Played on the Keyboard 
By N. Louise Wright... .50 


Tunes for Little Folks 
By M. L. Preston A 


Playtime Pieces for 
Children 
By F. Flaxington 
Harker 
(Very Helpful to Begin- 
ners) 


New Rhymes and Tunes 
for Little Pianists. 
By Helen L. Cramm 
(Very Popular for 
Actual Start of Keyboard 
Work.) 


Boy’s Own Book of Piano 
Pieces (Second Grade). .75 


Young American Album 
(Grade Two and Three). .75 


Young Folks’ Opera Gems 
(Chiefly in Grade Two). .75 


Souvenirs of the Masters 
By Geo. L. Spaulding... 1.00 
(A_ Fine Second Grade 

Album) 
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OTHER WIDELY USED 
PIANO: INSTRUCTORS 


A Method for ‘the Piano 
for Little Children 
By Jessie L. Gaynor... .$1.00 
Adventures in Music Land 
By Ella Ketterer 1.00 
First Year at the Piano 
By John M. Williams... 1.00 
The First Period at the 
Piano 
By Hope Kammerer 
Bilbro’s First Grade Book 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 
(THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING) 


This book has an irresistible appeal to little tots utilizing it for very 
first piano study. It is delightful and distinctive, having pleasing 
game-like procedures, many captivating illustrations, interesting cut- 
out pictures and other strong appeals to juveniles. It is a marvelous 
aid to the teacher with little students in the kindergarten and primary 
years of life. A Playtime Keyboard Guide comes with each copy and 
every lesson is truly a ‘“‘playtime’’ for the young beginner. 


Price, $1.25 


“HAPPY DAYS IN MUSIC PLAY" is the book which follows “Music Play 
for Every Day.” 


Its attractive study material, illustrations, cut-out pictures, et cetera, 
tend to keep up the same high plane of interest and to lead the young 


By Mathilde Bilbro 
Course of Studies.” 


|) 


BEGINNER'S BOOK 


By THEODORE PRESSER (SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO—Vol. One) 


An overwhelming success with young students too big to be “babied.” 
lor a number of years the sales of this instructor were amazing and 
in the past two seasons it is reaching greater heights with the latest 
edition adapting its wonderful first lessons to the modern procedure of 
teaching up and down from Middle C at the start. It is a veritable 
“first reader’ for the piano student and is used so extensively by 
teachers because it achieves speedy results. 


Price, $1.00 
"STUDENT'S BOOK" is Vol. Two of Presser's School for the Piano” 


Takes up the subject where ‘‘Beginner’s Book” leaves off and supplies 
the best kind of material for continued work for the young pianist. 


"PLAYER'S BOOK" is Vol. Three of Presser's "School for the Piano" 
The most pleasing kind of study material arranged in logical order to 
give the progressing piano student interest in study as well as a good 
foundation for future progress. 


oH 
A “Leader” in All Stages of Piano Study— 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANO 


Compiled By W. S. B. MATHEWS tn Ten Volumes (Ten Grades) Price $1 Each 


The best of all piano study material selected and arranged in logical and 
progressive order for’ practical and successful instruction from the very 
beginning to the highest degrees of virtuasity. 


Ke 


THEODORE 


CATALOGS ON 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 
ANY CLASS OF 
MUSIC CHEER~- 
FULLY GIVEN 


ON REQUEST. 


pupil right up to the third grade of Mathews’ 


FOR VIOLIN 


The Class Violin Instructor 
By Ann Hathaway and 
Herbert Butler 
Student’s Book ...Price .75 
Teacher’s Manual..Price $1.00 
Fiddling for Fun 
A Method for Young Be- 
ginners 
By Rob Roy Peery Price $1.00 
First Folk Songs for Violin 
By Mabel Madison Watson 
Violin Book Price .50 
Piano Acc. ...Price 1.00 


OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


Imperial Method for Viola $1.25 
Imperial Method for ’Cello 1.25 
Imperial Method for Flute 1.25 
Imperial Method for 
Clarinet i: 
Imperial Method for Cornet 1.25 
Beginner’s Method for the 
Trumpet (or Cornet) by 
Harold W. Rehrig 1.25 
Beginner’s Method for the 
Saxophone by H. Benne 
Henton 1.25 
Imperial Method for Slide 
Trombone (Bass Clef)... 1.25 


PRESSER 


O. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. C 


Everything in Music Publications -- World’s Largest Stock 


“Standard Graded 
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"NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


NEW YORK’S OLDEST MUSIG SCHOOL 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


310 West 92nd Street 


Entrance at any time 
Areal home for music students 


‘i 
Individual Instruction 
Dormitories in School Building 


A Special Summer Course at reduced rates and a celebrated 
faculty including Arthur Friedheim, Liszt’s most famous 
pupil; Ralfe Leech Sterner, teacher of famous opera stars, 
concert singers and vocal teachers; Paul Stoeving, violin 
master and greatest living expert on bowing; Richard Singer, 
one of the world’s greatest pianists, and many others. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


A school for serious students. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


S Pp ec i a ] C ou r ses For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


Students of All Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone: Riverside 4899 309 W. 93rd STREET 
NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK 


American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 


under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY Fall Term, Oct. 6th Telephone Circle 5329 


e Diller-Quaile 
School of Music 


947 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Training School for Teachers 

Model Graded School for Children 
Advanced Piano Instruction 
BUtterfield 8-8231 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. 


Booklet 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Musicianship 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Sight Singing (Not ‘‘Do-re-Mi.”’) 
Piano Course for Classes 
Modulation Course 
Sample Lesson by Mail $5.00 
Address: 121 Madison Ave., 
New York 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND EDU- 


CATIONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 


Also Church and Concert Engagements 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


: Oldestandmost practien! systems 
The Courtright A great opportunity for teacher. 


System of Musical to specialize in this untinited 
Kindergarten fleld. Write for particulars iu 


correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport Conn. 


a a 
SCHOOL 
OF THE 
and RBCs for a career, personal development, or 
eaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
CULTURAL Music, Vocal, Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 


ing. For catalog 3 Apply E, ELY, Registrar, 66 W. 85th St., N. Y. 


IRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY sess 


Pupils EXCEL in Execution, Style, BERS. Ae MeV IRGIE, Coatianrena: Tice 


Finish and Interpretation Literature ia? Ne Ween 


THE ETU 


Waking Friends of @onsonants 


(Continued from page 205) 


with a charm all its own, the compelling 
charm of immaturity. i 

The late start for singers is the chief 
cause of their technical inferiority as com- 
pared with instrumentalists. While the 
young violinist or pianist is making bril- 
liant public appearances the singer is just 
learning his A, B, C’s. 


Voice Culture in Middle and 
Later Life 
HE INCREASED LIFE of the voice 


manifests its value even more, perhaps, 
at the other extreme of life, the time that 
used to be called “old age.’ Under present 
conditions we occasionally hear voices of 
fifty or sixty, but they usually sound “like 
sixty,” too. A woman who has the mental- 
ity and patience to master the consonants, 
can start at forty and register progress as 
good as or better than her daughter of 
twenty. I am speaking from experience. 


“All God’s Chillun Got Voices” 
O YOU REMEMBER the terrific bat- 
tle over the Gold Standard? Proba- 
bly not. That contest was settled not by 
votes but by the invention of machinery 
capable of profitably working low grade 
ore. This threw millions of perfectly good 
gold. into circulation and relieved the short- 


Pusical Jargon of the Radio Clarified 


(Continued from page 168) 


Development: A term used to desig- 
nate two different, and yet rather closely 
related, processes in musical composition. 

In the first place, it is employed to 
denote that entire organization of a work, 
as a whole, by which it presents a musical 
idea in its many-sided completeness. 

Ther, on the other hand, the word is 
used to identify that process, used most 
conspicuously by the classicists, through 
which a subject, motive or phrase is re- 
iterated, with its peculiar rhythmic and 
melodic features varied and shown in 
their many aspects so that their several 
elements of interest are thoroughly dis- 
played. It is largely through the skill of 
the composer in dealing with this phase of 
his creative art that the quality of unity is 
imparted to instrumental works. 

The mere transformation of a theme is 
not necessarily to be interpreted as a de- 
velopment. Development, in its best 
sense, implies that the subject or motive 
shall be so skilfully expanded that its 
gradual growth from the original to the 
more glorified state may be quite definitely 
traced. In this art none has surpassed 
Beethoven, who many times devoted a 
large portion of a whole movement to the 
evolving and final unfolding of the full- 
blown beauties of a simple melodic figure. 
Of this art the first movement of the im- 
mortal “Fifth Symphony” is probably the 
most notable instance. Others more easily 
available for study are the last movement 


of his Sonata, Op. 10, No. 2 ‘and of 
Sonata, Op. 101. 

ee OK A! 
Divertimento: (Italian, dee-vér'-tee- 


men-to) A designation for music in various 
forms. -Mozart thus labelled several com- 
positions rather closely in the style of a 
serenade or cassation, which.he usually 
wrote in six or seven movements, though 
he sometimes used but four and in one in- 
stance extended these to ten. 

The term has been loosely used for a 
trio or quartet of strings or wind alone 
and sometimes for the strings and wind 
mixed. It has been made to do duty even 
for a medley or arrangement of airs from 
an opera or other larger composition, for 


either piano or orchestra. 
x Ok OK OX 


age of which the “Silver” party ¢ 
plained. } 
Something very much like that is g 
to happen when students are trained to 
the consonants, for millions of voices 
are now considered hopeless will bec 
good subjects for vocal training. The 
curacy which comes through cons¢ 
mastery reveals the fact—a rather ine 
ble one to many, it may be imagined— 
some of the finest voices give no hit 
their quality in the natural untrained s 
on account of violent faults of produc 
The teacher of the future will think 1 
before declaring a prospective pupil 1 
“without a voice.’ He might go to 
other teacher and make a great succes 
And when these “voiceless” ones 
the work they make not only the bes 
pils but also the best singers; for 
“natural” singers are usually so 
whelmed with their own brilliancy that 
will not work; or they go to the other 
treme of being indifferent to their giff 
When this new mass of material car 
into its own and when voice cultur 
taught from early childhood, both privy; 
and in the schools, and continued inte 
age, we shall be in the way of finding 
what a real “Golden Age of Song” ] 
like at close quarters. a 


vet 


Divertissement (French, dee-ver-t 
see-mawng’): A term sometimes 
synonymously for divertimento 
other times in a less restricted sense. T 
there is Taglioni’s short ballet, “Dive 
sement Silesien.” It may even be a b 
with songs. Then this title has beer 
plied to a pot-pourri on given the 
such as the “Divertissement a la FE 
groise” of Schubert. Also in France if 
been used to designate an entr’acte Oo} 
termeszo. 


(Continued in April ETUDE) 


Answers to 


Can You Gell? 


SEE PAGE 164 OF THIS I88UB 


1. To show the end of a theme 
’ or period in instrumental 
music (occasionally in vocal 
compositions); or to show 
the end of a phrase in hymn- 
tunes; and to show the end 
of a composition. 
. Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 
. Staccato throughout, or till 
otherwise directed. ; 
Handel. 
. The Neapolitan-sixth Chord 
is formed by flatting the root 
of the supertonic triad of a 
minor key and then taking its 
first inversion; or, by flatting 
the root and fifth of the su- 
pertonic triad of a major 
key and then taking its first 
inversion. It is used most 
frequently in minor keys. — 
6. The highest achievement in 
"instrumental music. A grand 
sonata elaborately developed 
for full orchestra. 
7. Schumann. 
8. Dwight’s Journal of Music, 
in 1852. ; 
9. D-flat major, with five flats 
in the signature. 
10. John Philip Sousa. q 
WATCH FOR THESE TESTS OF YOUR 8TORE 
OF KNOWLEDGE, APPEARING IN EACE 
ISSUE OF ““THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, 
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male which are particularly attrac- 
in themselves. An unfortunately 
us arrangement of the Suite in 
proves a decided disadvantage to 
erested in following the score. 

a year ago Columbia gave us the 
preludes and fugues of the First 
bi Bach's inspirational technical 
known as “The Well-Tempered 
played by the English pianist Har- 
n, who revealedetheir poetic quali- 
S in a most praiseworthy manner. 
ently, Columbia gave us the next 
om numbers ten to seventeen, 
1other English pianist, Evlyn 
interpretation 
beautiful pieces, al- 
olastic than Miss Cohen's 
uw nevertheless 
> which is especially 
ition and establishment 


: 
. Jones’s 


g. We may well con- 
ive performances than 
tions but it is doubtful 
| encounter more carefully 
ited ones (Columbia album 


Master Discs 


(Continued from page 172) 


Tchaikovsky's Violin Concerto 

V E DARESAY that Elman’s per- 

formance of Tchaikoysky’s “Violin 
Concerto” (Victor Album M 79) will find 
a large and appreciative audience, yet for 
us Elman’s tendency toward sentimentali- 
zation and his honey-sweet tones are not 
to our liking, since the mellifluous strains 
of this work need no accentuation. Huber- 
man’s performance of this concerto for 
Columbia is to our way of thinking the 
ideal one. It realizes its essential qualities 
in exactly the right manner, and, on the 
whole, his clean crystallized playing is re- 
produced in admirable fashion. But “sweets 
to the sweet,” as the old saying goes. Let 
Elman’s dulcet-toned fiddling please those 
who admire it. After all, in such matters 
one’s taste needs no apology, particularly in 
view of the fact that the recordings of both 
are about equally worthy. 

Two vocal recordings which we es- 
pecially recommend are: Hark to the 
Chorus of Flutes from Bach’s 16th Secu- 
lar Cantata and Gluck’s Q del mto dolce 
ardor sung by Hedwig von Debieka of the 
Berlin State Opera, and Donna Elvira’s 
and Donna Anna’s arias from the second 
act of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” sung by 
Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek of the Munich State 
Opera (Brunswick discs 90109 and 90110). 


: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Cantinued from page 217) 


|. It falls on the first beat; but if the 
ft be relatively slow and the rhythm 
WS amother stressed note, the secents 
cur on 1 and on 4. 2. These letters 
Gres refer to the metre of the words 
aymn to which the composer has writ- 
}music. Thus 10.10.10 indicates three 
£ 10 syllables each; TsD. means 
Sevens, or a rhymed group of lines 
em syllables each, which group is 
>.6.4 means lines having alternately 
four syllables. C.M. stands for Com- 
that is, 8.6.8.6; S.M. means 

| » or 6.6.8.6; 12 stands for lines 
serge L.M. is Long Metre. or 
up in your Musical Dictionary 
selnpedta for “Metre” or “Metrical 
j Wes, you have the right idea; a 
eighth-notes should be played to the 
&: eighths;: a triplet of sixteenths 
j of two sixteenths and so forth. 
di the enclosure you send, I wonder 
+ correctly copied or transcribed. I 
it up when I get hold of a Cotta 


Of Haydn's Sonatas. 


Order of Study of Bach's 
is Inventions. 

what order should I teach Bach's 
and Three-Part Inventions? Why 
y not be taught in numerical order, 
. H., Dandridge, Tennessee. 

der of Study of Bach's Two-Part 
Seeaoe. 24 43, 20. 4, 3, 15, 2, 7.12, 
- arranged in order of progressive 


of study of Bach's Three- 
were, 2 $5, 3, 4, T, 14, 22, 


told, some months ago, how 
herine Fry, of Girard, Ohio, ac- 

ability to play several instru- 
‘after she had become a grand- 


# time Mrs. Fry was accepting 


© engagements; and now she as- 
i radio contract, and perhaps to 


7” with her latest “stunt,” 
SSu us always “goes over 


novelty,” she writes, “in 


: a bow ; and when, for a large 
at Warren, Ohio, I 


prowess 


8. 9, 11, 15, 2, 5. in progressive gradation. 
It may be seen at a glance that numbers 2 
and 5 are much more difficult than, for ex- 
ample, 12 and 8. 
The Interpretation of Certain Orna- 
ments. 
Q. In “Pepita Réres et Jeur,” Feliz 


Fourdrain, there are trills in the scherzando 
which I like to play in this way: 


fs 
<—,_ = _* eo _* o_* 


. —_—_—_——— 


This grouping scems to follow the pattern 
of the 6/8 time, as I find it used in Scarlatti’s 
Pastorale, edited by Buonamici. I have been 
teld that the grouping should be four even 
sitteenths to the count. In the Three-part 
Invention, D major, No. 3, by Bach, the long 
mordent in measure eight seems unrcason- 
able. Other editions hare no embellishment. 
Could this be an error? I have no pupils 
able to execute a long mordent smoothly on 
a 16th note. Your advice and opinion will 
be appreciated—Teacher, Lumberton, North 
Carolina. 

A. Your criticisms and interpretations 
are absolutely correct. Your. Fourdrain ren- 
dering is right; and the long mordent in the 
Bach Invention is an interpolation by some 
irresponsible editor, entirely at variance with 
the rest of the number; so you are right to 
disregard it altogether. 


Grandma Fry Adds A New Stunt 


< 


iis way ‘ow Dry I Am!’ I made 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL 
of MUSIC, 


of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 
AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
Raymonp Wuson, Director of Summer Session 


Summer Session—June 24 to July 29, 1931 
Regular Session Opens-—September 14, 193 


Applications for Both Sessions Now Being Received 


The Eastman School of Music Offers Courses Leading to Bachelor and 
Master Degrees in Music and Arts, also Special and Preparatory Courses 


For Further Information, Address 
Artur H, Larson, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOUNDED 1885 — GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 


For the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 
No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, and Public School Music, leading 
to Degrees. Teacher's Training Courses including supervised practice teaching. 
Orchestra and Band Instruments. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras 
and Concert Band. Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 


Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Illastrated Year Book Free 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
61 years of continued success in 
training musicians 
Allbranches including Church and 
Public School Music 
For year book, address 

__ Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


SCHOOL cf MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc. 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and al} other 

Instruments, from the Children's Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ. 
Voice, ete. — Diplomas— Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 


Ee High School Education required except for} 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music. 


School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


Pittsburgh Musical nstitute, Inc. 


Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR 


TEACHERS 
Catalog will be sent on request 


Ipstitutional member National Association of Schools of Music 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real Opportunities 


ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 
FACULTY OF FIFTY POTTSVILLE, PA. 
Including 
John Quine -- Arthur Edward Johnstone -- Frederick Hahn 
VOICE COMPOSITION VIOLIN 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Easter Music 


It is strange how many individuals put 
off to the last moment really important 
duties. With this issue of Tue Erupe 
Music Macazine being received just about 
a month or less before Easter we venture 
the opinion that there are many organists, 
directors and church singers who have not 
yet made the necessary preparation for 
their musical programs. Perhaps these 
good folk require only a few weeks for 
such preparation, or it may be that some 
of them hold positions in churches that do 
not stress the musical part of the service. 
Then there are others we feel sure who 
realize that, even though they wait until 
the last minute, they have only to write us 
their needs to secure appropriate, easy-to- 
prepare musical numbers. We are always 
glad to demonstrate the promptness and 
efficiency of our service and once again we 
stress the fact that we do have a large 
staff of expert music clerks who are ex- 
perienced in selecting music for any and 
all occasions. A number of our staff are 
actively engaged in professional church 
work and thus they add to their years of 
experience as a music clerk such prac- 
tical knowledge of the kind of music that 
“takes” in various churches as to make 
their opinions and selections doubly valu- 
able. All of this service is at your dis- 
posal to assist in preparing your Easter 
music, If you still need suggestions, just 
write us your requirements and these will 
guide us in rushing an immediate ship- 
ment of appropriate music. If you need 
additional copies of an anthem or cantata 
we will be glad to supply them. In ad- 
dition to our own immense stocks we carry 
the publications of all other publishers so 
that you do not have to write three or 
four different letters to secure your sup- 
plies—just make up one list and mail to us. 

We have prepared an attractive four- 
page folder, “Kaster Music” which lists 
appropriate Anthems, Vocal Solos and 


Duets, Pipe-Organ Numbers, Sunday 
School Services and Cantatas. You may 


have a copy free upon request. 


COMMENCEMENT Music 


Commencement Day is approaching— 
Commencement Day, the often-looked- 
forward-to day that climaxes the Grad- 
uate’s student career. Every student 
wants to appear to best advantage on Com- 
mencement Day, for will not Dad and 
Mother, and maybe sisters and brothers, 
cousins, uncles and aunts be present to 
view the work that has been accomplished, 
and to help one bid adieu to Alma Mater? 

To those who have in charge the arrang- 
ing of the Commencement Program, no 
small task has been assigned. The school, 
college or institution must place its best 
foot forward, no worthy student must be 
overlooked in the arrangements, and the 
program must be of a character that will 
be pleasing to visitors and invited guests. 

In selecting musical numbers for the 
Commencement Program, care should be 
taken that the material is not beyond the 
performer’s ability and yet the composi- 
tions selected should be as bright and en- 
tertaining as possible, but with a dignity 
that befits the occasion. 

At this season of the year, hundreds 
of teachers in all parts of the country are 
writing in to the Turoporr Presser Co. re- 
questing assistance in selecting material 
for the Commencement Program. Some 
are planning outdoor Spring Entertain- 
ments, others have Graduation Recitals; 
the School Supervisor has an attractive 
program in mind that will include the 
entire school. To assist these folk in mak- 
ing a satisfactory selection, the Trropore 
Presser Co. will gladly send for examina- 
tion, piano solo and ensemble numbers, 


THEY “SCRAPPED” 


F THE innumerable letters we have received from Erupe friends 
few could excel that of a small boy who recently wrote his aunt 


thus :— 
“Dear Auntie: 


Of course we'd like Tur Erupr again this year, 
I like it so much we scrap over it when it comes. 
I’d have to like something an awful lot 

to like it more than a dollar, the way things are now, and Tue 

Ervupe is one of those things I like more than a dollar.” 

The candor and wisdom of this young man in selecting something of 
permanent value to his life instead of the hundred and one trifles the 
average boy buys with spending money, exhibits a fine mind properly 


certainly would like it. 


directed. 


Naturally we are proud of the encomiums which have come to us 
time and again from the great musicians the world over. 
as proud to have the loyalty of this young reader and his sister. 
to hold them our friends like many others who have taken Tur Erupe for 
ten, twenty, thirty, and even nearly fifty years. 

Two dollars a year is rarely missed but Tue Ervpe always is, 


[om Publisher's Monthly Letter otter 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


OVER THE ETUDE 


Harriet and 
So you see we 


But we are just 
We want 


Advance of Publication Offers—March, 1931 
Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


A Day In VEeNIcE—TRIO For VioLINn, CEL- 


LO, AND PIANO—NEVIN .........2.0000% $1.00 
ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO....+..-se00% 30c 
First Grape PiEcEs ror Boys—PIANO...... 30c 
Girv’s Own BooK—PIANO....... cee ee rene 35¢ 


Instructor For’ ScHoon BAnps—Morrison 


<== PARTS —==IVACH |) cheis\eivicieinsiinioele a cialstelerins Oc 
Joan oF THE NAncy LeE—Comic OPERA— 
PETERSON ANDO CURTISjyjsieje sesso acateiainietotsisis 60c 


choruses for all voice combinations, solos 
for voices or instruments, cantatas, oper- 
ettas, plays, etc. 

For those who wish to make their own 
selection of material to examine, a special 
folder Commencement Music has been pre- 
pared. This folder will be sent FREE to 
anyone requesting it. Not only does this 
folder include music for the above men- 
tioned purposes but it also includes a com- 
prehensive list of certificates and diplomas, 
awards, prizes and gifts suitable for pre- 
sentation to music students. Send for your 
copy today. 


SumMMER Music CLassEs 


The world is rapidly changing mistaken 
ideas held in the past and nothing has 
been of greater benefit to the music pro- 
fession in the last ten to twelve years 
than the growing realization that music 
study should not be a dormant thing in 
the Summertime. The practice years ago 
of the public educational systems and the 
great institutions of higher instruction un- 
doubtedly influenced the music profession 
to “close up shop” in the Summer months. 
Now, in most of the larger cities, the high 
schools with their special Summer classes 
and colleges and universities with their 
special courses in the Summer months, at- 
tract hosts of students. The prominent 
schools and colleges and conservatories of 
music likewise have as permanent profit- 
able features Summer Master Classes in 
all branches of music. Progressive private 
teachers, who are such important factors 
in the continued musical growth of 
America, also now are seeing to it that 
the average music pupil interested in the 


Ler’s Pray ToGETHER—PIANO—BILBRO...... 35¢ 
New Marcu ALBUM—PIANO.........0000% 30c 
PROFICIENCY IN THE PIANO CLASs—PIANO 

CLASS WBOOK; UNOutoamisirite can eccren mitioete 35c 
Suort Preces 1n ALL Keys—Prano— 

VALS WIND TAMIS er evereinercvecsic clotele te etsteieietane 30c 
STRING OUARTEDR” BOOK ity. ies ists ostetiorine 90c 
Sunpay Music For VIOLIN AND PIANO..... 45c 
TEACHING THE PIANO IN CLASSES,...+....+ 25c 


study of music has the opportunity of 
studying in the Summer months right in 
his own community. 

Musical education experts have been 
providing the publishers in recent years 
with materials particularly helpful to 
teachers desiring to conduct Summer 
classes. For Summer classes of piano be- 
ginners there are such fine works as My 
First Efforts in the Piano Class, The 
First Period at the Piano by Hope Kam- 
merer and Making Progress in the Piano 
Class. Regular stand-bys for many 
teachers for special Summer courses are 
Standard History of Music by Dr. James 
Francis Cooke or, for very young 
groups, the Young Folk’s Picture History 
of Music by Dr. James Francis Cooke 
and the series of Child’s Own Book of 
Great Musicians by Thomas Tapper. Dr. 
Preston Ware Orem’s Harmony Book for 
Beginners and his Theory and Composi- 
tion of Music are two textbooks which are 
widely used for special Summer classes 
and also by teachers who wish to improve 
themselves in these branches through self- 


study. These works, or others for any 
other contemplated Summer _ teachings, 
may be had for examination from the 


Tueopore Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
It is none too early now for the teacher 
to think about plans for Summer classes, 
and even those teachers who may feel 
convinced that so many of their prospec- 
tive pupils leave home for the Summer 
months should give consideration to Sum- 
mer plans. In the instance of such 
teachers, they would be very wise to en- 
roll in some of the fine Summer Master 
Classes available, developing their own 
abilities for teaching in the future. 


Music is the first, the simplest, the most effective of all 
instruments of moral instruction. 


—RuskKIN 
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Presser SERVICE 


A teacher, enthusiastic over the | 
she had received from the THEODORE 
ser Co. over many years, wrote us 
should advertise the THropore Pre 


.as the house of “perfect” service to 


buyers. In this world human 
hardly may lay claim to perfection, 
we appreciated that letter very 
we see many others highly com 
the promptness, accuracy and cou 
parent in transactions with us, the | 
tive which best describes the ser 
the Trropore Presser Co, is “unsu 
First of all, the ideals, poli 
service features of the THropore 
Co. have been established and di 
by successful practical teachers 
perts who have made painstaki 
of the problems of teachers an 
active music workers. It would 
umes to outline all the instances 
this first-hand knowledge has ¢ 
play and is a vital daily necessity 
institution. The many loyal patro 
for years have been obtaining the 
supplies of the TuHroporr Presser 
had helpful and intelligent resp 
their orders and inquiries becau 
expert staff, our large, unequall 
of the music of all publishers, our 
examination privileges, convenient 
accounts, liberal discounts, et cetet 
planned in their best interests. 
Whenever you are in need of mus 
plies or musical information, try Pr 
Write now to TxHropore Presser Co 
Cursrnour Sr., Puma., Pa., for profe 
discounts, explanation of the “On 
plan and catalogs upon any class 0} 
in which you are interested. 


New Music on SALE 


The “New Music” packages cont 
help the busy teacher find fresh n 
for class and studio work. The 
the winter packages will go out in” 
but after that date we shall begin t 
names for “New Music” to be sent 
the early summer months. It is 
late to obtain the March assortmel 
even just one such lot will con 
abundance of teaching pieces, sor 
violin unmbers of immediate intere 

Remember, we send new piano, v 
violin music, whichever is requeste 
it is all returnable for credit if no’ 
A post card notice will start any o 
packages coming to the interested t 


PROFICIENCY IN THE PIANO ¢ 
Prano Crass Boox No. 3 — 


We have had My First Efforts in 
ano Class: then Making Progress 
Piano Class; and now we are to ha’ 
ficiency in the Piano Class. The t 
mentioned have been wonderfully 
ful. There is some discussion and 
differences of opinion among class 
as to how far the class idea ean be 
successfully; but, there seems t 
general opinion that at least we Cal 
the third stage, and this new book 
prepared with this object in vie 
might mention in passing that t 
two books have been so much li 
account of their logical planning an 
extremely attractive musical conter 
they have been much used in privat 
ing. In the new book some little 
will be introduced. Even Bach 
represented; but the book will go 
the same easy and progressive man 
did the two first books. 

The special introductory price 
vance of publication for a coe 
35 cents, postpaid. 
4 
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; 
® Girt’s Own Boox 
For Tue PIsANororte 


enthusiastic approval accorded our 
Own Book, published not so long 
jas encouraged us to comply with 
@ay requests for a Girl’s Own Book. 
ork is now in preparation and it 
}) of about the same degree of dif- 
Bias the Boy’s Own Book, It will 
| of pieces of lighter character and 
prove to be a drawing room album 
h class. 
‘special introductory price in ad- 
of publication for a single copy is 
Is, postpaid. 


r Grave Pieces ror Boys 
For Tue PIANoFoRTE 


In we have reference to our Boy’s 
fook. ‘The success of this book has 
i> flattering that it has inspired us 
lcompilation of another boy’s book 
lwe will call First Grade Pieces for 
|This volume may be looked upon as 
aration for the first mentioned. It 
atain just such pieces as young boys 
‘a beginning in music study will 
| in playing. Boys do not care for 
the titles of which appear to them 
ied.” Every piece in this new book 
» a gem, and each piece will have 
haracteristic title. 

special introductory price in ad- 
of publication for a single copy is 
ts, postpaid. 


HING THE PIANO IN CLASSES 


is a manual of instructions and in- 
ng facts for teachers who are con- 
\ting the organization of piano 
. It details the methods of getting 
| together and deals with such mat- 
} discipline and the approach to the 
ird and to the necessary rudimentary 
tions together with the best methods 
Tying on the class after it has been 
1, and the listing of the proper ma- 
to be used. A number of experts 
‘ontributed to this manual. 

special introductory price in ad- 
‘of publication for a single copy is 
ts, postpaid. 


gUCTOR FOR ScHooL Banps 
| By C. S. Morrison 

ie in a while in our preparation of a 
york we encounter certain complica- 
Careful editorial supervision some- 
| discovers the value of a further 
'g out of the author’s excellent ideas. 
ain the procedures for the me- 
roduction of some works require 
able testing to get the best and 
ical. Our Instructor for School 
was complete in the original manu- 
when we announced it; but, it so 
hat it seemed better to make 
ditions in line with certain new 
ts. Consequently we have been 
elayed; but now we are making 
ress in the. great amount of de- 
ent to the publication of this 
work. The book should be ready 
reasonable length of time. We 
er, continuing the special offer. 
ecial introductory price in ad- 
blication for each instrumental 
d is 30 cents, postpaid. 


y Music For VIOLIN 


AND PIANO 


re always has been somewhat of a 
for music of dignified character 
for playing as violin solos in 
articularly for Sunday or week- 
services. Since the piano and 
a have been brought into the 
the demand for instru- 
material has increased. We 
hed several very successful 
iano such as Sunday Piano 
wil Hours, ete. and have now 
- compiling a volume of appro- 
for violin with piano ac- 
The compositions will be 
e of ability of the average 
ate attainments and_ will 
ions of a dignified or 
acter especially suitable for 

While the book i 
single copy, containing bot 
ge the special ad- 
cation cash price, 45 cents, 


Let’s Pray TocETHER 


For THe PiaNnororte 
By Marumpe Brrsro 


This is a novel and interesting little 
work which is right in line with present 
developments in class piano teaching. It 
develops the ensemble idea from the very 
start to the extent that two or three pupils 
will be playing together, each using only 
one hand at the outset; and from this 
stage it works up; never, however, leaving 
the first grade. This book could be used 
to very good advantage in supplementing 
any piano class book or in gathering to- 
gether a number of private pupils for 
special drill in playing together. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid, 


STRING Quartet Book 
For Amateur Use 


Following our successful Trio Album en- 
titled The Trio Club we have now in prep- 
aration a similar book for String Quar- 
tet. This book will be made up chiefly 
of copyright compositions and transcrip- 
tions taken from some of the best numbers 
in our catalog. These quartets, although 
they will prove very effective, will not be 
difficult of execution, They are intended 
more for those who are making their first 
efforts at ensemble playing. They will be 
particularly good for school use. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy con- 
taining the four parts is 90 cents, post- 
paid. 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS 
Piano Stupy Pirces Series 


Our series of albums of study pieces de- 
signed for special purposes has proven 
highly satisfactory. We have had for in- 
stance the Album of Cross Hand Pieces: 
Scales: Arpeggios: Trills: Octaves: Thirds 
and Sixths, We are now preparing a new 
volume to be entitled Album of Ornaments. 
This book will contain a collection of inter- 
esting pieces designed to exploit such em- 
bellishments of music as Mordents, Turns, 
Slides, et cetera. There will be an intro- 
ductory page in which the various orna- 
ments will be explained. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


SHort Pieces In ALL Keys 
For Tue PIaANororte 
By F. A. Wii1aMs 


Teachers, who endeavor to present much 
of the technical training necessary in the 
lower and intermediate grades in the form 
of melodious study pieces, often use for 
this purpose, the compositions of Mr. 
Frederick A. Williams who has many 
popular successes to his credit. In this 
book, the author not only presents inter- 
esting technical material, but the student 
is given valuable practice material in the 
various tonalities. Each composition is 
preceded by the scale and arpeggio of the 
key in which it is written. While this 
work is being prepared for publication a 
single copy may be ordgred at the special 
advance of publication cash price, 30 cents, 
postpaid. 


Joan oF THE Nancy Leg 
A Comic Orrra In Two Acts 
Boox anv Lyrics ny AcNres Emetie 
Pretrerson 


Music sy Lovis Woopson Curtis 


This will prove one of the very best comic 
operas that we have ever published, so well 
done and so well planned that it ap- 
proaches almost the professional stage. It 
is a work, however, which can be produced 
very effectively by any intelligent gather- 
ing of amateurs who have had some pre- 
vious experience with rather lighter works. 
The story is good, the dialog is bright and 
sparkling; and the music is of a very high 
character, melodious and well worked out. 
A production such as this would prove a 
credit to any organization. ees 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
60 cents, postpaid. 


A Day-In Venice. 


Trio For Vi0LIn, "CELLO AND P1ano 
By Eruetsert Nevin 


It is with genuine pleasure that we 
anticipate the early publication of Nevin’s 
world-famous suite-——A Day In Venice ar- 
ranged for violin, ’cello and piano trio. 
The four numbers in this suite—Dawn, 
Gondoliers, Venetian Love Song and 
Good Night—all lend themselves so well 
to the trio form that we predict a very 
great demand for this lovely work in its 
newest arrangement. This suite, either in 
part or as a whole, may be played on 
practically any kind of a program where 
good music is desired. High School and 
College groups will make great use of 
these numbers, while they will be found 
just as frequently in the repertoire of the 
professional groups in the best hotels and 
clubs. 

While this work is in course of prepara- 
tion orders may be placed for a single 
copy at the special price in advance of 
publication of $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 


New Marcu ALBuM 
For Tue Pranorortre 


There seems to be an ever-increasing de- 
mand for marches that may be played on 
the piano by the player of average ability 
—marches that have a strong even rhythm. 
These are needed in the class room and 
assembly, in the gymnasium and in the 
lodge room. We have published several 
successful albums of this kind, but this 
promises to be the very best. The editors 
are busy at work upon this volume and 
we hope to have it ready quite soon. 
While the editorial and mechanical work 
of producing this book is in progress we 
are accepting orders for single copies at 
the special advance of publication eash 
price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 


Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Subscribers who regularly take advan- 
tage of the opportunities such as offered 
in the foregoing notes on works in process 
of preparation for publication, will be 
delighted to learn that three of these 
works are now ready for mailing to ad- 
vance subscribers and copies have now 
been placed on sale at the regular fair 
market price. Teachers and active music 
workers desiring copies of the following 
books for examination may obtain them 
upon our usual liberal terms. 

Twelve Tuneful Talking Songs by Clay 
Smith gives a dozen short, interesting 
poems set to music and arranged so that 
they may be used either as encore songs 
or recitations. A wide variety is pre- 
sented, ranging from the inimitable Edgar 
A. Guest’s The House Where Children 
Play to that quaint little darkey dialect 
number Stay in Yo’ Own Back Yard. 
Price, $1.25. 

A Visit to Grandpa's Farm, Seven Boy- 
hood Scenes, by Mathilde Bilbro is just the 
book every boy piano beginner has been 
looking for since he has seen his sister’s 
copy of Priscilla’s Week. This book pro- 
vides the boy piano student with recrea- 
tional material that is “all boy” material 
and we know that teachers everywhere are 
seeking just such a book as this. Price, 
75 cents. 

Piano Pathways, by Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews will appeal particularly to those 
teachers who are taking up piano class 
work and who are in search of logical and 
definite material upon which they can rely. 
There is considerable explanatory text that 
the teacher will highly appreciate. Those 
who are acquainted with Mrs. Mathews’ 
very successful educational works will 
surely want to examine this, her latest 
publication. Price, $1.00. 


Frower Lovers, ATTENTION! 


We have made an exceptionally favor- 
able arrangement with a well known seeds- 
man to supply us with fine seeds, bulbs 
and shrubs for the gardens of our musical 
friends. You can secure any collection 
without cost and here’s the way you go 
about it. Talk to those musical friends 
not familiar with Tur Ervupr, obtain one, 
two or more subscriptions and make your 
selection of the flowers desired. Note the 
advertisement on another page of this 
issue. 
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Tue PustisHEer’s PRINTING ORDER 


Some philosopher once observed that 
when a basket full of round or oyal solid 
objects of various sizes was shaken quite 
well, all of the larger sized objects would 
finally be found at the top of the basket 
and the smaller ones would be hidden and 
unnoticeable in the bottom of the basket. 
It would take a huge basket to hold the 
fifty thousand publications of the Trxro- 
poRE Presser Co. but it might be said that 
music teachers and active music workers 
everywhere keep shaking that basket and 
letting the least important items rest for 
those who particularly want to dig them 
out. 

It is the “top of the basket” items 
which are found on our Printing Orders. 
Following is listed some of the more im- 
portant items on which stocks are now 
being replenished: 

Octavo SACRED—MI1xEpD VOICES 
Cat. No. Title and Composer 
35115 Oft in Danger, Oft in Woe— 
J Shelley $0.15 
10884 O Come to My Heart, Lord Jesus 
Wolcott 12 
Ocravyo SACRED—THREE-PART TREBLE VOICES 
35123 I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last 
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Price 


Always—Dett ...06..eewnecce 10 
Octavyo SpcuLAR—MIxEp VOICES 
85012 Cape Cod Chantey—Bowers..... .20 
OctTavo SECULAR—THRDPH-PART TREBLE 
VOICES 
35122 Cloud Shadows—Hammond A2 
Octravo SpcuLAR—MeEN’s VOIcEs 
10489 Marjory, Wake Up—COhristiani.. .05 
179 The Gypsy Trail—G@alloway. .. .15 


VocaL SoLtos—SacrEepD 


30181 Master, Let Me Walk With Thee 
(Low)—Hammond ......0.e eens 40 
VocaL SoLos—SECULAR 
30189 Naughty Little Clock—DeKoven. .60 
14561 By the Waters of Minnetonka 
High—“Eieurances vysrels)<(e «/4)sielelele 60 
VocaL. DuntT—SAcrep 
30182 Love Divine (Alto and Tenor) 
TUG OS BEBOC AOBOCDUC DE ODEO Er 65 
MosicaL RECITATION 
23226 The Hskimo—Wing...........-. .50 
PIANO SOLOS Gr. 
Cat. No. Title and Composer rice 
30191 The Moon Boat & My Shadow 
= GQGYNOT Se rasa, cieisicc cies elele sepate % 30 
18351 Happy and Gay—Crammond....2% .25 
18834 Autumn Gold—Ewing ........3 .40 
23138 Forest Echoes—Bliss ....... ‘ 30 
8654 Valse Mignonne—Rogers 3° 725) 
18900 Dream of Yesterday—Preston..3 .35 
23850 Chimes in the Valley—Krentz- 


n 
8613 The Secret, Op. 19—Fontaine..4 35 
24599 Dance of the Imps—Ritter....5 .65 
30179 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin- 
M CK GG Sas creer uber tet en eats 3 .60 
Two PIANOS, Four HANnps 
30165 Sunshine Song—Grieg-Saar.....3% .80 
30188 The Butterfly—Grieg-Saar...... teh: 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
TTAS Iris Renard. 2. v0.5 wale es © nee 3.50 
PIANO METHODS AND STUDIBS 
The Child’s First Grade—Mathews.... 1.00 
Thematic Octave Studies—Smith....... 1.00 
Standard Graded Course of Studies, 
Grade 1—Mathews.........0ee0.eee> 1.00 
First Steps in Pianoforte Study 
—Presser 1.25 
PIANO COLLECTION 
Sousa. Alpu me Base cc: cc io.0 s.chein are seams wee 


VocaL MretHop 
Guide for the Male Voice, Op. 23—Root. 1.25 
VocaL COLLECTIONS 
Mother Goose Group No. 1—Sidney Homer 


(8 Short Songs) High or Low....... .60 
Bingeris) Repertoire 5.5 -<aate ee nd treme 15 
ORCHESTRA COLLECTIONS Piano 
Parts Ace. 

The Superior Orchestra Folio 
ce! oi Re ae ae nica -60 1.00 

The Standard Overture Album 

for Orchestra... 2.0... 15 1.25 
Senior Orchestra Book ........ 35 65 

Pirpp ORGAN 
The Organ Player—Orem...........0- 2.00 


Our Unusuat Marcu Cover 


The exceedingly forceful and richly ex- 
ecuted portrait of Richard Wagner which 
appears upon Tre Erupe for this month, 
shows the great composer in his study at 
Wahnfried. It is unquestionably one of 
the finest covers we have ever presented, 
and is reproduced by lithographic process 
in six individual color runs through special 
offset presses which preserve the tones and 
fine gradations of the original oil paint- 
ing. The artist is Rudolf Eichstaedt. 

This unusual portrait, produced for the 
first time in America, is one of the huge 
collection of art works relating to music, 
assembled in Europe by our Editor during 
his several European trips, during which 
he ransacked art galleries, private collec- 
tions and art stores in many of the greatest 
centers, in order that Erupe readers might 
have the finest musical pictures in ex- 
istence. We know that many of our read- 
ers will frame this exceptional portrait 
of the master. 
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EspEciALLy ATTRACTIVE GIFTS 
GIvEN FOR New Erupe 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
You have many musical friends and 
acquaintances not familiar with Tue 


Music Magazine. All should be 

For your courtesy in 
bringing Tue Eruper to their attention and 
obtaining new subscriptions (not your 
own) we will send you your choice of any 
of the fine articles listed below—no cost to 
you and really no trouble. Simply show 
your copy of THe Ervupe, collect $2.00, 
send to us with the name and address of 
subscriber and we will promptly forward 
your choice of the rewards. 

Economy Wardrobe Garment Hanger 
Set—Consists of rod and four garment 
hangers—16 inches when open—9 inches 
when closed. Only one subscription. 

Ladies’ Hand Satchel, with strap, in 
black or brown leather, with light tan 
moire lining. Three subscriptions. 

Ladies’ Genuine Leather Wallet, can be 
used for money, auto license and cards. 
Many necessary things can be carried in 
this small, convenient wallet. Only one 
subscription. 

Chromium Plated Ice Tub With Ice 
Tongs—Rim, handle and tongs Chromium 
Plated, bowl of beautiful umbertine ware. 
Five subscriptions. ¥ 

Chromium Plated Mayonnaise or Salad 
Dressing Set—Tray, rim and ladle Chro- 
mium Plated, bowl of beautiful umbertine 
ware, Five subscriptions. 


Erupe 
regular readers. 


Save A DOLLAR ON A Two-YEAR 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Until April 30th, 1931, we will accept 
$3.00 for a two year subscription to Tue 
Exupe Musrc Macazine. This is a direct 
saving of $1.00 over a two year sub- 
scription placed yearly and the cost of 
which is $2.00 per year. If you purchase 
single copies at the news-stand, the cost 
for two years is $6.00 and by subscribing 
between March Ist, 1931 and April 30, 
1931, you would save $3.00. Note the an- 
nouncement on another page in this issue. 
No premium or other reward will be given 
on this special reduction offer. 


WARNING 


We regret that it again becomes neces- 
sary to warn our musical. friends against 
paying money to so-called subscription 
agents. Before signing any contract, read 
it, word for word. If you are convinced 
of the honesty of the solicitor, pay him no 
more money than is actually authorized in 
the contract. Take and keep an exact 
duplicate of the contract. We cannot be 
responsible for the work of swindlers. Our 
own representatives invariably carry the 
official receipt of the T1ropore Presser 
Co., publishers of THe Erupve Music 
MaGaZIneE, 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


Educating the New Musical Public 


A Practical Campaign to Bombard the Millions of New Music Lovers with 
Literature Revealing the Importance of Music Study 


Doubtless thousands of our friends have sent out the January Postal 
with which the new campaign to create music students from the great body 


of new music lovers started. 


This great work must go on persistently for a considerable period, if the 
full benefits of concerted action are to be gained. 

Millions of people today think of music in an entirely different way 
from that in which their parents looked upon the tone-art. 

The radio is as necessary in the modern home as the family clock. © These 
fine progressive American homes must not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that the higher joys of. music come to those who study it and actually play 
an instrument or learn to sing as singing should be learned. 

The advantages of music study are enormous from an educational stand- 
point. This fact is widely recognized by many of the greatest men of the time. 

Therefore, in addition to the plan proposed, of sending out the postal 
such as the following which will be published in THE EtupE each month, 
we are sure that thousands of our readers will be so enthusiastic that they 
will want to do more and will send out in similar fashion about mid-month 
a quotation selected from the following statements by famous men: 


The March Postal Idea 


The Plan is to have all interested and zealous music friends purchase 
twenty-five United States postal cards, copy the following text upon them 
and send these postals to twenty-five families in the New Music Public in 
which there are prospects for music students. Do your part at slight expense 
of time and money, and the collective results will unquestionably aid the ad- 
vancement of Musical Education very greatly, 
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Many of the greatest men of all times have been trained 


in music in their youth. 


They invariably have come for- 


ward with statements emphasizing the idea that music 


has been a great factor in training their minds to ate 


tain their rich-achievements. 


The study of an instrue 


ment may prove the most profitable investment you can 


make for your child. 


MUSIC LESSONS ALWAYS PAY 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA SYN- 
DICATE and the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany of London have entered into an agree- 
ment by which Covent Garden will have 
more than two hundred performances of 
opera throughout the year. Popular prices 
and almost exclusively British artists are 
to be the rule except ‘during the grand 
season of ten weeks in the summer. There 
will be also two-week seasons of opera in 
six centers outside the metropolis. An 
annual fund of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars has been guaranteed. 
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THE MUNICH FESTIVAL of 1931 will 
begin on July 18th and close on August 19th. 
It will include performances of practically 
all the Wagner and Mozart operas -in the 
present standard repertoire, which will be 
followed by performances of Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina” and Strauss’s ‘‘Rosenkavalier.’ 
At the same time there will be cycles of 
Schiller and Shakespeare plays. 

+<¢——____—_—————__ 


THE THIRD NATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL CHORUS met in Detroit from 
February 20th to 24th, with Hollis E. Dann 
conducting. The chorus of two hundred 
and seventy-seven girls and two hundred 
and fifty-three boys, each of whom had been 
recommended by his or her supervisor or 
director of music, came from one hundred 
and sixty-five high schools of one hundred 
and twenty-five cities of twenty-seven states, 

+¢ ——_—_____—_————_) 


DR. HARRY ALFRED HARDING, emi- 
nent English organist and secretary of the 
Royal College of Organists, died suddenly 
at a meeting of the County Musical Compe- 
tition Festival of Bedford in November 
last, at the age of seventy-five. He had been 
for many years the borough organist, for 
twenty-five years the conductor of the 
widely known Bedford Musical Society, and 
for forty-one years the organist of the local 
St. Paul’s Church. 
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AN ALL-KANSAS Music Competition- 
Festival will be held at Emporia from April 
27th to May lst, when the different grades 
of vocal and instrumental soloists and of 
ensemble groups will join in a tournament 
for rating for prizes and honors. 
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HANDEL’S “MESSIAH” may be a little 
old-fashioned, to the extent that it has sév- 
eral tunes which the man of ordinary intel- 
ligence can recognize; but its popularity at 
the Christmastide seems not to wane. This 
year, in Los Angeles County (California) 
alone is was given eight performances by 
four choral groups, and four of these within 
the city. 

<¢ —______—_» 

VON SUPPE’S “BOCCACCIO” has been 
having a “glorified revival’ by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, with Maria Jeritza 
in the leading part. And, what a rollicking 
good time those staid Metropolitan singers 
of operatic tragedy and of Norse demigod 
heroics did have as they romped before the 
footlights and elicited rounds of laughter 
from dowagers in the boxes and stalls who 
ordinarily would be suffused in blushes were 
they to be seen “‘smilin’ at the opery.” 

Qs 5 

EMELIO CAVALIERI’S “La Rappre- 
sentazioni di Anima e di Corpo” and Mali- 
piero’s “Commedia della Morte” will pre- 
sent the temporal poles of musico-dramatic 
art when produced-in the Monte Carlo sea- 
son by the Association for Contemporary 
Music. “The Representation of Soul and 


Body” was first heard in Florence, in 1600. 


and marked the birth of Oratorio. This 
term owes its origin to the faét that the 
work was first performed in the Oratorio 
(place of prayer) of St. Philip di Neri; 
and its present production will but preserve 
the early custom of presenting these re- 
ligious song-pageants with costumes and 
action. 


°C————————— 

THE CARUSO AMERICAN MEMO- 
RIAL FOUNDATION fellowship was 
awarded in a recent competition to José 
M. Santiago, baritone, a native of Manila, 
Philippine Islands, who has been residing in 
New York. The stipend provides a year of 
operatic study and experience in Italy. 

-<¢ ——____—__—_———__ »» 

“ORPHEUS IN HADES” by Offenbach 
had a revival, after nearly a half century 
of slumber, when given at the Heckscher 
Theater of New York, by the Little Theater 
Opera Company, on December 15th. In the 
audience was Amelia Summerville, the Juno 
of the first American performance of this 
light opera, who spoke interestingly of those 
early experiences. 


Wor.tp oF Music 
(Continued from page 153) 


HARVEY WORTHINGTON L 
American composer, widely known 
incidental music for plays and for h 
for children, passed away at his 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, on Decemb 
Mr. Loomis did a great service to 
preservation of the Negro Spirituz 
he was one of the first of Ame 
posers to use Negro and Indian th 
his creative work. Besides several p 
light operas, he left in manuscript a 
serious opera, “The Traitor Mandoli 
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A BACH PROGRAM in a sy 
series may be a novelty of ancient \ 
but it is a much more soul-filling a 
most groups of lately modern writings, 
the programs of December 19th, 
22nd, the Philadelphia Orchestra, wi 
pold Stokowski conducting, offered 
program, with the Brandenburg Co 
No. 2 and No. 5, in their original s 
and added to these were Mr. Sto 
own orchestrations of the great 
the Prelude in E Flat Minor and t 
cata and Fugue in D Minor. 
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THE COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
PORATION is the name under y 
operate a merger of seven of 
leading concert bureaus: the oni 
cerned being the Concert Manz 
Arthur Judson, Inc.; Metropolitan | 
Bureau; Wolfsohn Musical Bureau ¢ 
York, Inc.; Evans and Salter; Haen 
Jones; Community Concerts Corpo: 
and the Judson Radio Program Corp 
The movement is announced as havil 
a step toward “satisfying the demand 
radio audience for the best music 
finest artists.” d 


¢ >» 


JULIETTE LIPPI, the Americz 
matic soprano who will be remembe 
her good work of past seasons wi 
German Opera Company, has been e 
for Wagnerian rdles at Covent Gar 
the approaching season, d 


°¢ ——_—____—_——- >. 


THE JUNIOR SYMPHONY OF 
TRA of Portland, Oregon, is now 
sixth year, with Jacques Gerskovitch 
ductor. A fine means to the devel 
of both native talent and a popula 
for symphonic music! 


¢ > 


COMPETITIONS 


THE GOVERNMENT OF NA 
China, is offering a prize of one th 
dollars to the native composer who w 
to the country a national hymn. __ 

¢ —- 

THE NATIONAL FEDERA 
MUSIC CLUBS offers prizes of 
dred dollars each in the followi 
Women’s High Voice, Women’s N 
Men’s High Voice, Men’s Low Voi 
Violin, Violoncello, and Organ. 
special Opera Prize of one thous 
for women singers. Particulars m 
from Mrs. Arthur Holmes Morse, 
Gregor Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NEGRO COMPOSERS are 
prizes of one hundred dollars 
prizes of seventy-five dollars 
Song, a Dance Group and Negro 
and a prize of five hundred dollar, 
Symphonic Work. Particulars 
from The Robert Curtis Ogden Asso 
Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. 
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THE OHIO STATE FEDERAT 
Music Clubs offers a prize of ¢ 
sand dollars for a Symphony or Syn 
Poem. Particulars from 
man Kelley, Oxford, Ohio, 
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A VIOLIN PRIZE, to be awardei 
competition in Belgium, has been i 
rated by Fritz Kreisler. Contestan 
of any nationality but must have 
Belgium and must have been not 
twenty-six years old on January 
Address inquiries to the Direct 
Conservatory of Music, Brussels, B 


¢ a 
THE SCHOOL BAND’ AND OR 
TRA CONTESTS, both state and n 


are again announced, and lists of t 
ing compositions to be prepared ai 


EY 


for distribution. Full 
had from C. M. Tremaine 
Street, New York City. 


ETUDE 


Are You Old Enough to Remember? 


By May Hamitton HELM 


aEN ladies with large hips and larger 

ss fairly overflowed the old-fashioned 

piano stools upon which they perched 

ay The Maiden’s Prayer, Monastery 

| or Tam o° Shanter? : 

her. the “performer” observed rests 

rowing the hand high in air? 

1en a piece in sheet music was much 
than the same composition in an 
”? (Many pupils still think so.) 

Jen the tenor of the church choir was 

supposed to be “in love” with the 

? 

1 the “leading music teacher” re- 

the coming of a new one? 

1en high wrists were considered styl- 


fen one “kinked up” the little finger 
“running the scales”? 

fen you thought sharps harder than 
(or vice versa)? 

en you thought that a half-note 


bical Appreciation and the Studio 
Club 


By Eva CLarpE 


a text suitable for musical clubs, with 

ees and materials to stimulate further 

th, this book will find a broad use in 
ies’ musical organizations throughout 

tes. A supplementary listing of pho- 

hh records is a further aid to acquaint- 

lip with the great composers and the 
developments in music. Those who 
a loss to prepare “club papers” will 

find a rich fund of information. 

eo. 228. 

J + $2.50. 

|blishers: Longmans, Green and Company. 
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Jugo-Slav Folk-Songs 
By JvLia CHATTERTON 


re is fascination in the folk-lore of 
d; for in this is a contact with the 
s of its people. Pity it is that one 
jest tolls we pay for the oblitera- 
geographical space and limits by our 
rogress is the absorption of the in- 
arts of remote communities into 
vidualistic world language of the 


it comes that the enthusiasts in 
a zeal for the preservation of 
e arts are performing a_ service 
future generations will place 
of gratitude upon their devoted 


of these choice souls is Julia 
who, with an infinite care, has 
and embalmed in notation a 
/ pe goes songs of that romantic 
e Jugo-Slavs. For these she 

’ ed a rhythmical English trans- 
the texts and then to the original 
added appropriate and unob- 
onies so as to make them ayail- 
Singer looking for something 
at the same time intrinsically 
g of a place on a program of worthy 
art. And Miss Chatterton has 
tably, because along with her 
she brought to the task a highly 
a keen feeling for the impon- 
wealth of learning, a facile apt- 
ession, and, best of all, a 
musical soul. She has placed 
g the elect in this particular 


50. 
: J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 


t 
e Oxford History of Music 
Introductory Volumes 
d by Percy C. Buck 
the first of a series of six, 
in several of its important 


_ the beginning of the develop- 
to the adoption of the present 


¢ is made as vocative as Broad- 
“hit with the difference that 
1e rather than fret us. The 
*, So widely known for his mu- 
, has made this chapter both 
Seen ening. 

Hebrews in the next chapter 


3 


always got two beats? When you had 

never heard of the half-note as a beat? 
When you perhaps labored under the 

delusion that a signature might contain 


any four sharps or any two flats (a con- ° 


ception which could never have been born 
had you been taught by tetra-chords) ? 

When scales were considered an end in- 
stead of a means? 

When Harmony, then called Thorough 
Bass, was merely writing page after page 
of “figured basses” which seemed to have 
no connection with real music? 

When practicing was a punishment in- 
stead of a joy? 

When folks literally threw flowers on 
the stage? 

When singers did not clasp their hands 
ina prayerful attitude nor refer to small 
note books for the words? 

When an hour’s lesson cost only fifty 
cents ? 


MusicaAL Booxs REVIEWED 


is given a most intimate presentation. It is 
refreshing to note with what scientific exacti- 
tude the author has sorted out his data. The 
note of authenticity sounds throughout. 

The growth of our notational system is 
clearly graphed in the next chapter, and is 
followed correlatively by a discourse on mu- 
sical instruments. In the fifth chapter Dr. 
Hughes speaks of writers on music up to 
1400, bringing daylight to the dim. groves 
of Medieval music, which are made eyen 
brighter by a later chapter devoted entirely 
to music in the Middle Ages. The other 
chapters are on folk song and plain-song, 
the peculiarities of both being given as a 
basis for their popularity and obscurity re- 
spectively. 

In all the volume there is a sense of the 
various authors talking of Greek, Hebrew 
or any other of the old musics, not as obso- 
lete notational systems but as means whereby 
men expressed themselves and acted poignantly 
on their fellow-men. Music lived then—or 
it would not live now—#in the inmost spirits 
of all peoples who heard it. 

239 pages. 

Price: $5.85. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press. 


Music and Religion 


Compiled by STANLEY ARMSTRONG HUNTER 

To realize how the Christian Religion 
drinks constantly of the fountain of music, 
we need only open the Psalms of David or 
any of the other imaginative books of the 
Bible to see such references as only true 
lovers of music can give. 

Here the morning stars sing together, here 
a temple is dedicated by great assemblages 
of musicians and here the birth of a new 
epoch is proclaimed by angels’ songs from 
heaven. 

In the present volume various Christian 
ministers have something to say of music— 
Henry Van Dyke offering as first contribu- 
tion a tribute to its power as an aid to 
Faith. 

Pages: 231 

Price: $1.75. 

The Abingdon Press. 


The Negro Sings a New Heaven 
By Mary ALLEN GRISSOM 


With every indication of authenticity in 
word and melody these songs sing the negro 
into our high regard. ‘The chant of death, 
the resurrection hymn, the Bible narrative, 
the exhortations, the intimate confidences, 
and the shouts of triumph—these are set 
down with their original simplicity of word 
and setting. 

Miss Grissom wisely allows no harmoniza- 
tions whatever, letting these remain where 
they so spontaneously grow, in the congrega- 
tions of the many negro churches dotting the 
South. : 

Modal in character, many of the melodies 
remind one of the plain-chant of the Catho- 
lic Chureh. The minor mode is often used 
which, with the words, plaintive and touch- 
ing, teach us the long sorrow of the negro 
which he has softened by song. 

Pages: 101. 

Each song notated. 

Price: $2.50. 

University of North Carolina Press. 


Any of These Numbers Gladly Sent On Approval 
EASTER ANTHEMS EASTER SOLOS 


Price 


MIXED VOICES Christ Has Opened Paradise (High 
No. Price Volce}ieet soe a C. B. Hawley $0.60 
20612 Alleluia, Christ Is Risen. R. M. Stults $0.12 Christ Has Opened Paradise (Low 
20040 And When the Sabbath Was Past Voleey cease tes Cc. B. Hawley .60 
(with Violin) foo Wen Ee Jonesaer 15 Christ Triumphant (High Voice) 
20480 As It Began to Dawn. Chas. Vincent .10 . R. Shelley .60 
20967 Awake, Awake ....... H. P. Hopkins .12 Christ Triumphant (Low Voice) 
10910 Awake, Thou That Sleepest H. R. Shelley .60 
R. S. Morrison .12 Messiah Victoxious (High Voice) 
10472 Christ Is Risen...... F. H. Brackett .12 W. G. Hammond .60 
10221 Christ Is Risen........ J. T. Wolcott .15 Messiah Victorious (Low Voice) 
20143 Christ Is Risen....... E H. Sheppard © .12 W. G. Hammond .60 
20128 Christ Is Risen from the Dead 18120 Christ the Lord is Risen Today (Med) 
R. S. Morrison .12 H. C. Jordan .40 
20771 Christ Our Passover....E. L. Ashford .12 | 12530 Christ’s Victory (High Voice) 
20295 Christ Our Passover.....R. M. Stults .12 W. H. Neidlinger .60 
20875 Christ the Lord Is Risen To-day 12532 Christ’s Victory (Low Voice) ‘ 
H. P. Hopkins .15 W. H. Neidlinger .60 
10116 Christ the Lord Is Risen To-day (Vio- 18665 Come, See the Place Where Jesus Lay 
lin Obbligato) ..Geo. Noyes Rockwell  .12 (Med. Voice) ...... Paul Ambrose .40 
20873 Day of Resurrection. —. A. Barrell, Jr. -12 | 16162 Easter Dawn (Med. Voice) 
10601 Death Is Swallowed Up...J. C. Marks .15 C. P. Scott .50 
20017 Eastet Day We.iec 7 peer W. Berwald .12 | 24824 Easter Morn (High Voice) 
20709 Easter Hymn ........ H. P. Hopkins .12 A. P. Riser .50 
21011 Easter Morn (arr. by Spross) 19303 He Is Risen (Med. Voice) 
A. P. Risher .12 Paul Ambrose’ .45 
20730 Gentle Jesus..... Gordon Balch Nevin .12] 9868 Resurrection Song (High Voice) 
20126 Glory Crowns the Victor’s Brow R. M. Stults .60 
R. M. Stults .12|17527 Sing, 0 Sing (Med. Voice) 
20024 God Hath Sent His Angels.W. H. Jones .12 A. P. Risher. .35 
10903 Hail! Festal Day ....R. S. Morrison .-12]| 4715 Voice Triumphant, The (High Voice) 
10308 Hallelujah! Christ Is Arisen! R. M. Stults .60 
W. H. Eastham .05] 5202 Voice Triumphant, The (Low Voice) 
20770 Hearts to Heaven and Voices Raise R. M. Stults .60 
aees May F. Lawrence’ .12 
20689-"He... ts: RisOn ne. Seas C. Simper .12 
26238 King All Glorious...... R. M. Stults .12 
20872 Lord Now Victorious. .Mascagni-Greely  .20 EASTER DUETS 
20401 Lo, the Winter Is Past..P. W. Orem .15 ’ e 
20149 Thanks Be to God....... P. Ambrose .15 | 14467 Christ Victorious (Alto and Tenor) 
20256 To the Place Came Mary..Wm. Baines .12 E. Roberts .40 
Christ the Lord Is Risen Again 14403 Easter Morn (Soprano and Alto) 
Mrs. C. B. Adams .15 0. M. Sehoebel 50 
Christ, the Lord is Risen To-day 15335 He Lives Again (Soprano and Tenor) 
L.~ Vi Saar --.10 W. H. Jones .50 
Holy Easter-Day, The ..C. G. Spross .20]| 9447 Every Flower That Blossoms (S & A) 
Christ Triumphant... .. H. R. Shelley .18 / G. N. Rockwell .50 
Christ Our Preserver 22962 Rejoice and Be Glad (Tenor and Bar.) 
W. C. Macfarlane .20 E. F. Marks .50 


TREBLE VOICES 


10803 Alleluia, Alleluia! (Three Parts) PIPE ORGAN SOLOS 
7 ' A. U. Brander .15 
BOGS Chist Us aRiscim Gigi gbatts) 6901 Adoration ............. F. Borowski .50 
J. C. Warhurst 12 | 93980 Alleluia, Alleluia (Choral) 

10805 Hosanna (Two Parts).....J. Granier 10 7 W 'D. Arnistrone 35 
Christ Triumphant (Three Parts) vey 15 | 24613 Chant Joyeux....Ernest H. Sheppard 40 
Sis Le poe Easter ay PL. = .E. 8. Hosmer .40 

24835 Easter March (Ring, Easter Bells) a 
MEN’S VOICES Johnson-Barrell  .30 

10807 Behold, | Shew You a Mystery 24911 Festival Postlude in C 

T. BE. Solly °.12 Clarence Kohlmann  .60 
10241 Christ Is Risen....... Minshall-Nevin .10 | 24892 Festival Postludium....John H. Loud .65 
10806 Sing with All the Sons of Glory 18912 Nocturne in A.......... R. R. Peery .30 
< F. H. Brackett .10 | 23549 Triumphal March........ C. C. White .50 


x re 


ig «» LIFT YOUR GLAD VOICES 
High Voice (Also published for Low Voice) 


jas 


your glad voic - es 


By C. B. Hawley Price, 60 cents 


For Je - 


LORD OF LIFE AND GLORY 


High Voice (Catalog No. 16241) 
Price, 60 cents 
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Sons of men and an- gels say; 


By F. A. Clark 


Christ the Lord 


is fisn to - day, 
i ie > 


=> 


Send for our Easter Music Folder giving more detailed listing of Anthems, Cantatas, 
Vocal Solos and Duets, Services, Pipe Organ Numbers for Lent, Palm Sunday and Easter. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Everything in Music Publications 
World’s Largest Stock 
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Helen’s Signal 


By Grapys M. STEIN 


“On, Miss Hess, we are to play a two- 
piano number for the csardas dance at 
school this month,’ Mary exclaimed as she 
entered the studio with Helen. 

“That will be nice,” said the teacher, 
“and you both must do your very best.” 

“Yes,” replied Helen, “but we can’t fig- 
ure out a starting signal that the audience 
won't catch on to.” 

“We tried counting softly, and every- 
thing, and one of us always starts playing 
too quickly or too slowly,” Mary explained. 

“All right, girls, take your places at the 
pianos,” said the teacher, “And now, Helen, 
you play at the second piano which is the 
farthest away from the audience. So you 
may give the signal.” 

“What is it to be?” they asked. 

“Let’s get all fixed first, girls, with hands 
in position on the keys,” said Miss Hess. 

“I’m ready,” Mary answered as she fin- 
ished bending up the corners of the music 
for easy turning of the'pages. 

“When you are ready to play, Helen, tap 
out the beats for one measure with a finger 
on the keyboard, and then both of you be- 
gin playing on the first beat of the follow- 
ing measure.” \ 

“That works just fine!” Mary exclaimed 
after they had tried it, “And now we shall 
both get the correct tempo from the very 
beginning.” 

True to Mary’s word, it did work out 
well, and as Helen was careful not to raise 
her finger very high or to depress the piano 
key, no one in the audience knew what the 
starting signal was. 


2??? Asx ANOTHER ??? 


. What is a carol? 
. What is the nationality of Stravinsky? 
. What is meant by ‘harmony’’? 
. What does “perdendosi (pér’-dén-do'- 
gee)” mean? 

5. From what country does the folk- 
song, Volga Boat Song, come? 

6. How many whole-steps are there in 
an augmented fifth? 

7. What instrument is this? 


WD 


8. Is it brass or wood-wind? 

9. In what town of Germany was Bach 
born? 

10. Who wrote To a Wild Rose? 


(ANSWERS ON NEXT PAGE) 


PART 1 


“Loox at Miss Brown with her hat and 
coat on,” whispered George to Mary as he 
came for his lesson. 

“Yes, I wonder what that means,” an- 
swered Mary. “Are we not going to have 
our music lessons today?” 

“Good morning, girls and boys,’ said 
Miss Brown cheerfully. ‘I am going to 
take you to the art museum today.” 

“Oh, good!” cried George and Mary 
and a few others who had just arrived for 
the Saturday class. 

“What do you suppose she is taking us 
there for?” asked George of Bill. “There 
is no music there,” 

“Well, I can not guess, but it will be fun, 
anyway,’ answered Bill. 

After a short trip the class arrived at the 
museum where they saw room after room 
of very beautiful paintings, statues, and 
other objects of art. 

“Let us pause here to study these pic- 
tures of three European cathedrals,” said 
Miss Brown. “You will notice that the 
first cathedral has but. one tower. We have 
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pieces of music built like that, with only 
one tower, too. A cathedral with one tower 
might be compared to a composition with 
only one theme, or melody, or subject. 
Many of the best known songs and hymns 
have only one theme, and it is apt to be six- 
teen (or only eight) measures long. Be- 
longing to the type of this one-tower cathe- 
dral are pieces, for example, such as Silent 
Night, the Lullaby by Brahms, and most 
simple folk-tunes, as The Farmer in the 
Dell. 

“T never thought of cathedrals and music 
before,” said George. 

“Nor I,” said Mary. 

“Well, it is quite a good comparison,” 
said Miss Brown. “Pieces formed on this 
pattern are called “period form.” 

“IT suppose that is because you come to a 
period and have nothing more to say,” said 
George. 

“Now the second cathedral, with its two 
towers of similar design, may be compared 
to pieces that more or less divide themselves 
naturally into two perfectly balanced sec- 
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Wlusical Architecture 


By HELEN OLIPHANT BaTEs 
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tions, one section of the music balancing In the compositions built on this pla 
the other, just as one tower balances the first and last sections are similar, ju 
other.” the two towers are similar; but in be 
“What is this pattern called?” asked Bill. comes a contrast, a contrast of type, ay 
“This pattern is called ‘two-part song- trast of key and often a contrast of rhj 
form,’ or ‘binary form.’ ” Then, to make the piece sound like 
“I can remember that,” said Bill, “be- entire well-formed piece, the first sé 
cause ‘bi’ means two. We had it in school. returns again.” 
That’s why we call it a bicycle, because it  “\WWhat is this form called?” asked Ma 
has. two wheels.” “Well, now, think,” said Miss Bf 
“What do you call your bicycle with | 
wheels ?” 
“Tricycle,” answered George. 
means three. We had that in school, 
“Exactly,” said Miss Brown. “So 
it three-part song-form;. some call if 
partite form; and some call it ternary 1 
You see all the terms indicate three, 
cause the form has three sections. | 
also call it the A-B-A form, named 
the pattern.” é j 
“What pieces are written in this fo 
asked Mary. ; 
“Hundreds and hundreds of pieces, 
swered Miss Brown. The composers 
to like this form better than any other 
for small compositions, for example, 
tic Song, Schumann, Minuet in By 
thoven, Knight Rupert, Schumann, N 
gian, Grieg. “Try to think of some 
for next week, too.” 
“I can think of one already,” said | 
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“That is a good way to remember it,” 
said Miss Brown. “Examples of binary- 
form pieces are, Prelude in C minor, Cho- “Now we must get home,” said _ 
pin, and Hark, the Herald Angels Sing, Brown. “I hope you haye learned § 
Mendelssohn. See if you can think of some thing about the design of music from™ 
more for your next class lesson.” beautiful pictures. Keep your eyes 

“And what about the third cathedral?” ears open and you can learn a lot % 
asked Mary. music even though you may be far 

“The third cathedral also has two towers, from an instrument. We shall come 
but you will notice a contrasting idea some day and study some other pictt 
(To be continued) 


My Music Garden ~ 


By FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


My new piece is a garden sweet! 
The whole notes make me think 

Of lakes where birds of melody 
Can come to get a drink! 


Each grace note ts a butterfly 
Awinging bright and gay, 

The cighth notes are the singing birds 
That greet the dawning day; 

The quarter notes, in ordered rows, 
Are flowers blooming fair 

Beneath the stately, half note trees ~ 
That tower here and there. 


Each restvis like a garden bench 
Where clves and fairies sit, 

My nimbie fingers may relax 
And stop a tiny bit! 


ST. PAUL’S, LONDON 


which comes between and separates the two 


similar towers. Here is a plan of a piece 


made like this third cathedral. The sixteenth notes are drops of rain 


A B A From golden Summer showers. 
First theme, Contrasting Returnof Oh, what a lovely place to spend 
or subject. theme. 


first theme. My happy practice hours! 


_ Little Biographies for 
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(Club Pieetings 


No. 39—American 


Little Biography Series has given 
me study to American composers 
far, and that was Edward Alex- 
MacDowell, in the issue for June, 
MacDowell is, of course, the one 
ding American composer of recog- 
osition. 
there are many other fine 
jans in the list of American com- 
, past and present, and some of the 
#/ones will be included in this month’s 
|, with the modern ones following 
fmonth. : 
Isic was slow in developing in 
ica, as the early settlers had no 
sito devote to it, and the Pilgrims 
uritans did not approve of it ex- 
for hymns, 
fe first American composer is gen- 
considered to be Francis Hopkin- 
1737-1791). He was a signer of the 
ration of Independence, and a friend 
George Washington and Benjamin 
iklin. He was extremely fond of 
and wrote a number of songs. 
lliam Billings (1744-1800, or, as 
| books say, 1746-1800) and Lowell 
pn (1792-1872) are two other early 
icans who wrote mostly hymns, and 
|eame from Massachusetts. 
injamin Lang (1837-1909) and John 
wles Paine (1839-1906) are also well- 
p Paine being the first American to 
and publish an oratorio. He taught 
ryard University. 
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ster’s melodies are known all over 
world and have been called America’s 
-songs. It is said that his ever popu- 
Old Folks at Home has been trans- 
{1 into more languages than any 
folk-tune. Stephen Collins Foster 


AR JuNIoR ETUDE: 

eraldine (my sister who is 10) and I 

-yery much interested in the Erune. 

> September number is the third one we 

e had of our own, but our mother used 

ake it. 

Ve are both very fond of music and we 
to become good musicians when we 
r. We play sometimes at concerts, 

elong to a lovely musical club, which, 

‘quite new, is rapidly getting more 

ore members. 

From your friend, 

Violet Mellor (Age 11), 

+ 3419 Cook St., 

Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


lived in Pittsburgh (1826-1864) though 
his parents came from the South. 
His other well-known melodies are 


My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe 
and Oh, Susanna, all in Negro dialect. 

Theodore Thomas and Leopold Dam- 
rosch, though both German born, did a 
great deal to develop music in America 
through their fine orchestras. 

George Chadwick (1854— ) and Arthur 
Foote (1853— ), both still living, have 
always been identified with musical affairs 
in New England; New England also gives 
us Horatio Parker (1863-1919), who 
taught in Yale University, and Frederick S. 
Converse (1871— __), living in Boston. One 
of his operas has been produced by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in New 
York. 

Ethelbert Nevin (1862-1901), the com- 
poser of the well-liked song, My Rosary, 
came from Western Pennsylvania, his 
mother’s piano having been the first grand 
piano to be taken across the Allegheny 
Mountains. 

Reginald De Koven (1859-1920) is fa- 


vorably known for his opera, “Robin 
Hood.” 
Shelley, Huss, David Stanley Smith, 


Edward B. Hill and Arthur Whiting are 
all prominent names in American music; 
but of course this list cannot include all 
the good American musicians, or it would 
become too long. The most important 
names are given but the dates are included 
for reference and need not be remembered 
exactly. 
The list will be continued next month. 


Questions on Little Biogra- 
phies 


1. Who was the first American com- 
poser? 

2. For 
music ? 

3. Name two early American hymn- 
writers. 

4. Who was the first American to 
write and publish an oratorio? 

5. From what part of the United States 
did most of the early American musicians 
come? 

6. Who wrote “Old Folks at Home”? 


what is he famous, besides 


Dear JuNIorn ETUDE: 

Our club, the B Natural Club, has a 
social and study meeting once a month at 
the homes of the members, and at our 
weekly meeting we have a study period. 
We also have a toy orchestra. The mem- 
bers are making scrap books about music. 

From your friend, 
Sara LoutseE STRATFORD, 
Mississippi. 


Dear JUNIoR ErubE: 

I have taken piano lessons almost a year, 
and am in the second grade. After I study 
piano one more year I intend to take up 
violin. I like to play in recitals. 

Lorette Goin, 
Texas. 
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Ten-Pointed Mirrors 


By Oxca C. Moore 


Littte Maxine looking on.as Big Sis- 
ter filed and polished her finger nails, slyly 
raised her own little hands and critically 
observed her nails. Humming a little tune, 
Big Sister pretended not to see the little 
girl’s action. When the nails were polished 
she extended her beautiful hands toward 
Maxine. 

“Aren't they pretty? 
ten off my nails!” 

“Tf mine. were shiny, maybe they’d be 
pretty, too,” wistfully answered the little 
girl. 

“Let me see your hands, Babe. Oh! 
you bite your nails, don’t you? Well they 
are not very long, and, if you keep on biting 
them, what would be the use of polishing 
them ?” 

“I wouldn’t bite off the polish, Sister. 
Make mine look pretty like yours, will 
you?” 

“Why, yes, I shall gladly do that, espe- 
cially since you promise not to bite off the 
polish. Then they will grow longer and 
really look pretty when you play on the 
piano. And then we must be careful to 


I never have bit- 


file them back, because you will find it hard 
to play on the tips of your fingers if your 
nails are too long. Here goes!” 

Although there was very little of each 
nail left to file on, Big Sister carefully. 
rounded the edges, Maxine waiting patient- 
ly for the polish to be applied.” The child 
had been scolded so often for biting off 
her finger nails that Big Sister felt sorry 
for her and was very glad to help her 
break herself of the ugly habit. 

“Oh, my! they’re shiny,” gleefully ex- 
claimed Maxine a little later. 

“They look like little mirrors!” 

“Ves, they do! Now, Babe, run and let 
the cold water run over them; then rub 
them with a dry towel. Always keep your 
hands clean and they will look still pret- 
tier.” 

A few weeks later when Maxine took 
her music lesson, her heart was filled with 
pride when her teacher affectionately took 
her hand and, looking at the nails, said, 
“You are one pupil I am very proud of, for 
you take such excellent care of your hands.” 


Dear JuNIon ETUDE: 

I am writing to tell you about our club. 
We have ten members. Our secretary is 
also our reporter for the newspapers. First 
we have the minutes read, then roll call, 
to which we answer by giving the name 
of a composer or composition. Then we 
read articles from THE Etupe, have piano 
solos, puzzles and songs. We are all mak- 
ing music note-books. We have a toy or- 
chestra, too. Our motto is, “Be prepared.” 


From your friend, 
Betty Herrick (B Sharp Club) (Age11), 
New York. 


Dear Junior Etupe: 

We have a music club called “The Har- 
mony Music Club.” We have club pins 
with music on them. We meet every other 
Monday night at the members’ houses. We 
first have a business meeting and then have 
music and games. Our teacher comes 
25 miles to teach us. 


From your friend, 
Sara ExvizasetuH Foutz, (Age 10), 
North Carolina. 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. A carol is a song of joy, usually con- 
nected with the celebration of Christmas, 
or some other feast day. 

2. Stravinsky is Russian. 

3. The combination of two or more tones 
sounded together, also the progression 
from one such combination to another. 

4. Dying away; that is, gradually slower 
and softer. 

5. Russia. 

6. There are four whole-steps in an aug- 
mented fifth. 

7. Tuba. 

8. It is brass and is the bass of the wind 
instruments. 

9. Bach’s birthplace was the town of 
Ejisenach. 

10. MacDowell. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am writing in behalf of our music train- 
ing class. We call ourselves “Little Pil- 
grims in Music Land.” At first there were 
eight of us, then five, and now seven. No 
one can be a member unless he or she is a 
pupil of our teacher. 

In class we have a president who sérves 
for two meetings or two weeks. The 
presidents are chosen in alphabetical 
order. We also have a permanent secretary 
who keeps the minutes of the meetings and 
the roll call. At each meeting we play 
solos, duets (and sometimes encores) and 
games on music, and write biographies, and 
do various other things. Our class meets 
every Saturday, but we sometimes find it 
hard to wait until then. 

I myself and several other girls in our 
class get the Erupr, and enjoy it very 
much. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Gwendolyn Johnson (Age 12), 
South Dakota. 


° 
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Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Pupil's Recitals.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNIoR ETUDE 


Radio Music 


(PRIzE WINNER) 

Rapio music varies from the commonest 
jazz to the greatest classical music written 
by the most noted masters. There are many 
people who enjoy their radios to the best 
advantage and really learn to know music 
better by selecting the best musical pro- 
grams. This is spending one’s time in a 
very profitable manner. 

One may hear the works of composers 
over the radio that he or she would perhaps 
never have the opportunity to hear else- 
where, As the reproduction over the air is 
almost perfect, one can sometimes imagine 
oneself really there, and so enjoy it equally 
as much as if this were true. 

Advancement in our musical tastes is 
one of the most beneficial results of music 
brought to us by this means. After hear- 
ing popular music day after day, we soon 
begin to feel the striking difference be- 
tween this and the finer compositions. 

Martha Jenkins (Age 13), 
Ohio. 


Radio Music 


(Prize WINNER) 

Rapio music seems to be the music for 
most people today. No wonder piano man- 
ufacturers, pipe organ factories, violin 
makers and mothers of music students are 
complaining. f 

During the summer we went to a park 
where almost every pavilion had a radio 
stored ‘Somewhere in the room. We could 
hardly hear ourselves talk, and it certainly 
was a great nuisance. Oftentimes I go by 
homes where the radio is turned on too 


loudly. That is a nuisance, and surely must 
be awful for a neighborhood that likes 
quiet. Then how often we get to places 


where the radio plays beautiful music while 
a lot of people are trying to talk. That I 
call another nuisance. 

Like many things when properly used, 
much good can come froma radio. It was 
a great invention. 

Suppose we ask the radio people for bet- 
ter music. Then we ourselves must become 
better listeners, and tell our neighbors of 
the real joy in radio music. 

Nelson J. Newhard (Age 11), 
Pennsylvania. 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR DECEMBER 


Essays: 


Edna M. Alcorn, James Hosna, Virginia 
Robinson, Mabel Pelange, Betty Popovici, 
Elinor Shafer, Domemaico Giusto, Ernestine 
Weidner, Betty Markham, Mary H.. Liebert, 
Betty Jane Sturgis, Dorothy Judson, Irene 
Bhr, Mary Blizabeth Hadley, Tevila Fisher, 
Anna Mae Baab, Vernal Marlowe, Naomi 
Offsen, Isabel Westrup, Dorothy Currell, Olga 
Pawluk, Margaret Collins. ' i 


Dear Junior Erune: 

I like the piano very much. When 
I go to the piano factory where my 
father works, I like to play the piano 
there. I would love to start a music club 
but do not think there are enough people 
around here who care very much for 
music. 

From your friend, 
Janet Dinsmore (Age 11), 
New York, 
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Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of March. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will be 
published in the issue for June. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Radio Music 


(PRIzE WINNER) 


The radio is the key to open the door of 
opportunity in music if it is used in the 
correct manner. Why is it that the ma- 
jority of Americans (and other people as 
well) prefer to listen to a jazz orchestra 
when they could at that particular moment 
be listening toa great symphony orchestra? 
Why do so many prefer the trashy type 
of music to the uplifting and inspiring 
type? Simply because they do not UN- 
DERSTAND music, and so they do not 
derive any benefit from it other than emo- 
tion. With the advent of the radio we may 
all receive the best music, as the best is 
constantly being presented. Many schools 
have rightly set aside an hour every Friday 
morning to listen to the music appreciation 
series conducted by Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra. This and other radio music 
of the highest type is a splendid means of 
recreation for body, soul and spirit, 

Marcella J. Moyer, (Age 14) 
Penna. 


PUZZLE: 
Mabel Pelange (Age 11) 


The first letter of each word will give 
the name of a great composer. 
1. A vegetable. 
2. Ground. 

3. Orient. 

4. A number. 
5. Part of a horse’s harness. 

6. Single. 

7. Revenge. 

8. To feed. 

9. To be in want. 

The words as well as their first letters 
must be given in the answers. 


ANSWER TO DECEMBER PUZZLE 
1-2 charm 

1-3 chime 

1-4 carol 

1-5 largo 

1-6 chord 

1-7 suite 

1-8 cello 

1-9 croon 

2-9 melodeon 


PrIzE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER 
PUZZLE: 

Frances Dushene (Age 13), Illinois. 

Ora Densmore (Age 12), Texas. 

Marion Masters (Age 13), California. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR DECEMBER 
PUZZLES: 


Rita Van Doren, Abram Taylor, Evelyn 
Ramm Mary Kaup, Jeanne McAtee, Mar- 
cella J. Moyer, Irene Barberio, Mary Carlton, 
ANN Minster, Gloria Peterson, Jeffrey 
ANKS. 


“Orchestras and Bands” 


An orchestra 
Is different, quite, 
From just‘a plain brass band. 
You ought to hear 
Our orchestra! 
The finest in the land! 


‘lentando means. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Good Morning, All, by H. P. Hopkins. 


Here is a pleasant morn- 
ing greeting said in a mu- 
sical way. It shows off well 
the genial character of the 
key of C major, a key whose 
scale includes no black notes 
and is therefore the easiest 
possible arrangement. 

Throughout, the melody re- 
mains in the right hand part. 
Play smoothly, in unhurried 
fashion. In measure nine- 
teen you are to slacken the 
speed a trifle: that is what the Italian word ral- 
Another word, ritardando, has 
about the same meaning. The often used ab- 
breviations for these terms are respectively yrall. 
and rit. 


March of the Young Cadels, by Blanche Ding- 
ley-Mathews. 


There is a great deal of 
value for the young student 
in Mrs, Mathews’ delightful 
march, The middle section 
offers a fine chance for cross- 
hand playing, while sections 
one and three present new 
rhythmic problems and are 
also useful in teaching what 
we know as “‘keyboard geog- 
raphy.” More than that, 
pedaling is indicated. Not 
many of our Junior Etude 
readers have thus far dealt with the pedals, but 
everything must have a beginning and correct 
pedaling will eventually prove one of the most im- 
portant considerations. Nearly every piano of 
today has three pedals; the one at the left is 
the soft or wna corda pedal, the center is the sus- 
taining or sostenuto pedal, and the one at the 
right is the damper pedal. Do not make the com- 
mon mistake of calling the last the “loud’’ pedal. 

In this rousing march it is the damper pedal 
that you are to use, Play with strong, steady 
rhythm, 


A Little March, by N. Louise Wright. 

How different in spirit is 
this composition from the 
march by Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews which appears also 
in this issue! Both are in 


nicely melodic—but there all 
similarity ends. In this one 
the melody shifts from left 
hand to right hand and back 
again in such a way _ that 
neither has an opportunity to 
E become lazy or indolent. No- 
tice how carefully the phrasing and accentuation 
are shown. There is something rather boisterous 
about the tunes of this piece. 

In measures ten to twelve the first of each pair 


EDUCATIONAL 


(Continued from page 203) 


sliding in portamento manner. The last stanza, 
commencing, “But years have grown old,’ de- 
mands particularly expressive treatment. 

Do not judge, by the above remark, that the 
use of the portamento—like the eating of the 
apple in the Garden of Eden—is strictly forbid- 
den. There are times when this stylistic detail 
produces excellent results. 


Harmonica Wizard, by John Philip 
Sousa. 


This is one of the great ‘‘March King’s” newest 
inspirations. Its thrilling themes and its verve, 
typically Sousan, require no comment from us. 
As far as the constructional features are con- 
cerned, everything is absolutely clear: the sec- 
tions commence and end according to the com- 
poser’s rules of etiquette, and the bridge 
passage may be located without difficulty. 

The name of this march was suggested by the 
activities of the Philadelphia Harmonica Band. 


March of the Yeomen, by Gaylord Yost. 


Here they come a-marching, the ‘‘yeomen of 
the guard!’”? Uniformed resplendently, they ad- 
vance with a dignified swing which Gaylord Yost’s 
composition pelt conjures up. Play this, march 
somewhat slowly and with strong rhythmic feel- 
ing. 


The Monthly Honor Roll 


STUD 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 
By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


the key of C and both are, 


Y NOTES ON 2USIC 


of slurred notes should receive the strong 
cent. 5 2 


The Jolly Tinker, by Nalhamtel irate 


A tinker may be_ 
dering repairman 
ware or else simply 
with some slight m 
ability who seeks to 
whatever skill he 
“tinkering”? with this | 
object or contraption, 
Hyatt discovered one o 
persons one day busi 
gaged—and__happily- 
curious activities; an¢ 
is a musical portrait 
fellow so appealing and so humorous that 
would like to make his acquaintance oursel 

The 3/8 time probably will not seem d 
but when, about half the way through the 
the left hand suddenly shifts from bass 
clef, you may do a little mental squirmi 
moto, with a good amount of motion, 
the tempo must not- drag at any point, 
not mean to play fast, 4 

Notice the modulations (change of key) | 
middle of the composition: E minor and G@ 
are both briefly introduced. q 


Norwegian Dance, by Cuthbert Harris. 


Both triple and duple time 
are experienced in this 
characteristic dance for bp: 
rhythmic orchestra. Pit mosso { # p 
means a little faster. It 


all the members of your group 
to obtain a small book of 
musical terms and their mean- 
ings. One of the best of 
these books is Clarke’s ‘Pock- 
et Dictionary of Musical 
Terms’’; it costs very little, 
moreover. 


F ‘3 
»would be a good plan for a 
A 


rte 


Ship Ahoy! by J. Lilian Vandevere. 


A “life on the ocean 
appears very alluring 
play this bright, hearty 
of the sea. Notice 
ficial left hand passa 
the middle section, — 
the great majority of pi 
the left hand is incl 
be very naughty, re 
play smoothly or a 
what contains unu 
ficulties. It must the 
be made to practice 
learned, just such spots as are found in 
dle of this piece. . 

The vertical line through the C in the sigi 
produces the so-called alla breve time—treal 
time; count two beats, not four, to each m 


Stupy Nores 


The middle section, in the key of C, pr 
new rhythmic material and serves as a 
trast to the other parts of the piece. 
linist will find no harassing difficulties i 
number. g 


Walter’s Prize Song, by Richard 7 
ner. 4 


There always have been, and will conti 
be, a host of arrangers for the. organ. _ 
ing high among this class of persons is 
Joseph Westbrook, who was born in L 
1831 and died in Sydenham in 1894. In 
to his transcriptions he composed a goodly 
of worthy music and wrote several text boo 
the organ. q 

Here is his arrangement of the famous 
Song from “Die Meistersinger,” or ‘The } 
singers.’”’ You will recall that this was t! 
composed by Walter and sung by him in th 
ete: held in a meadow on the banks ¢ 

egnitz river. The beauty of the theme 
pletely conquered the heart of Eva, who 
a laurel wreath on the composer’s head a 
him to her father, Pogner, for the parental 
ing. One of the features of this number a 
several tonic and dominant pedal points; 
are specially effective on the organ. 1 
parts must be played in strict legato style. — 
how typically Wagnerian are the harmonii 
the harmonic progressions, 3 


By BLANCHE PICKERING 


Ar the end of each month, by placing in 
the monthly Honor Roll the names of 
all pupils who have done A or B work in 
their lessons, the teacher may stimulate in 
the slower pupils a desire to have their 


‘names placed on the list also. To those 
have done exceptionally well, a gold 
is given. Such rewarding of merit 
to raise the standard of lessons and s' 
lates healthful competition, i 
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iC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
| World’s Largest Stock 


ser" S 


WHERE YOU 

MAY CENTRALIZE 
"YOUR MUSIC BUYING 
lenjoy conveniences and 
homies through intelligent 
Ipful direct-mail service 


sare SING, ROBIN, SING 
By Geo. L. Spaulding (Grade 1) Price, 30c 


No gst SIGNS OF SPRING 


Price 25c 


By Daniel Rowe (Grade 1} 


cata, §=6 THE CONTENTED BIRD. 


By Daniel Rowe (Grade 1) Price 25¢ 


ne iiss; THE FIRST LESSON 


By C. W. Krogmann (Grade 1) Price 36c 


metas JUST A BUNCH OF FLOWERS 


Thegvetdice of Thousands of Teachers and 
Young Students Undeniably Places These 


AMONG THE GREATEST OF ALL 


EASY PIANO PIECES 


COMPLETE COPIES OF ANY OF THESE GHEERFULLY SENT TEACHERS FOR EXAMINATION 


No eae AIRY FAIRIES Catalog. 
By Geo. L. Spaulding 


ROSE PETALS 


(Grade 1) Price 30c Ry Paul Lawson (Grade 2) Price 30c 


No'tvg0 PRISCILLA ON SUNDAY ~— | _ ,S#tzce WALTZ OF 
By Mathilde Bilbro (Grade 1) Price 30c THE FLOWER FAIRIES 
By Marie Crosby (Grade 2) Price 35c¢ 


xertgee, PRISCILLA ON MONDAY 
By Mathilde Bilbro (Grade 1) Price 30c | No'stti SUNSET NOCTURNE 


By Edward M. Read (Grade 2) Price, 35¢ 


No 2011  LET’S MARCH sale = SPARKLING EYES 
By Carl W. Kern (Grade 1) Price, 25c By Bert R. Anthony (Grade 2) 


Neoo'g39's JOLLY LITTLE FISHERMAN |_,¢*#!%, MARCH OF THE WEE FOLK 


(Grade 1) Price, 25¢ By Jessie L. Gaynor (Grade 2) Price, 30c 


By Geo. L. Spaulding (Grade 1) Price 25c¢ 
By H. D. Hewitt 
Just b mich of iat oot 
= == £ 
ate THE BOBOLINK 
By Ella Ketterer (Grade 1) Price 30c 


JOYS OF SPRING 


spats, ==: JOLLY DARKIES sCrtalon, : 
(Grade 2) 


By Karl Bechter (Grade 11) By Charles Huerter Price, 35c 


roetlg = DOLLY’S ASLEEP 


By R. E. DeReef (Grade 1) Price, 25c 


Na iests THE BIG BASS SINGER 
By Walter Rolfe (Grade 1) Price, 30c 


seats FOUR-LEAF CLOVER WALTZ | no-23i A LITTLE WALTZ 


(Grade 1%) Price 25c By N. Louise Wright (Grade 12) Price, 25c 


By Hans Engelmann 
Tempo ai Valse. 
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If You Are Interested We Would Like to Give You a FREE Copy of Our 
i GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON TEACHING THE PIANO : 
All Who Are Teaching or Thinking of Teaching Will Find This 64-Page Booklet Helpful. Send for it today. 


1712-1714 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. ouststr's. PHILA., PA. 


ADVENTURERS 


Our to make their ways in the difficult 
modern world . . . eager, hardy, wide- 
eyed little things! How poignantly the 
wish rises that we might march ever in 
front of them clearing the way, taking 
the harder knocks and helping them over 
the rougher spots. But we can see to it 
that they start strong and healthy .. . 
that they learn how to meet and deal 
with those whom they will encounter 
that from the magic resources of 
literature and art they will be able to 
gain an unfailing spiritual sustenance. 
For this last, for an introduction to the 
rich cultural influences of art, there is no 


more alluring way than that which leads 


through the great songs and melodies of 


the world. And this introduction begins, 
in the homes of informed families every- 
where, with instruction on the Steinway. 

Instrument of nearly every great mu- 
sician since the time of Liszt, sturdy, 
long-lived object of art, incomparable 
source of music in the great homes of 
Europe and America, the beautiful 
Steinway stands ready toassist in the prep- 
aration of your children for their coming 
adventure into life. It will enrich their 
spiritual resourcefulness provide 
them with an accomplishment that will 
attract and entertain their friends . 
and distinguish, with all its finely tooled 
and polished grace, the cultural atmos- 
phere of their home. 


The Steinway harbors none of the 


Study of Children at the Piano by 


bi 


distortive influences that lurk for yo 
talent in inferior instruments, and i 
ruggedly and perfectly constructed € 
its purchase represents an investme n 
even your children’s children; ye 7 
superb, piano is sold ona plan that Du 
easily within reach of the modest inet 


A new Steinway Upright piano can 
be bought for a total as low as 


As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, rn 
must be “‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and itsst 


10% down "8 


A new Steinway 
Baby Grand at 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If 


is no Steinway dealer near you, write for ink 
tion to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
57th Street, New York. 


Tol E USNS TER USM OR NOT Ole RE See ka STEINW, 


